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HERE are very few Arts ſo extenſive 
as that of Dying; and, although 
thoſe principal Commodities, Cloathing 


ment and Value therefrom, it is neverthe- 
leſs very far from being brought to Perfec- 
tion. A long Practice, ſound Judgment, 
and great Attention will form a good and 
an expert Dyer. Many Dyers can work 
with Succeſs in a Number of Colours only 
which depend on each other, and are en- 
tirely ignorant of the Reſt, or FG but 2 a 
very imperſe& Idea of n 


2 


Dying, is in ſome Meaſure aſtoniſhed at 
the Multiphcity of new Objects which it 
affords; every Step preſents new Difficul- 
ties and Obſcurities, without Hopes of any 
5 Inſtruction from the common Workmen, 
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and Furniture, receive their chief Improve 
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wh ſeldom. know di Facts and-- 
Cuſtom. Their Manner. of explaining 
themſelves, and their common Terms, on- 
* afford more Darkneſs} which the un- 
common and often uſeleſs Circumſtances 


of * r 1 pope more & > wh@+ h 


Before we enter into e Paniculats of f 
dying, Wool, it is neceſſary to give an 
Idea of the primary Colours, or rather of 
thoſe Which bear this Name by the Artiſts; 
for it will appear, by reading the cele- 
brated Works of Sir 1/aac Newton on Light, 
and Colours, that they bear no Affinity: | 
with thoſe which the Philoſophers call by, - 
that Name. They, are thus named. by the 
Workmen, becauſe by the Nature of the 
Ingredients of which, they are x 
they are: the Baſis from whence all, others 
are derived. This Diviſion af Colours, 
and the Idea whieh I intend to give of 
them, are alſo common to the different 
Kinds of. Dried, 
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The five ai Blue, Red; On 
Yellow, Brown, and Black. Each of theſe 
can furniſh a great Number of Shades; 
from the lighteſt „ 
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the Combination of two or more of theſe, 
different Shades, ariſe all -the Colours in 
Nature. Colours are oftentimes darken- 


5 ed, or made light, or conſiderably chang- 


ed, by Ingredients that haye no Colour in, 
themſelves; ſuch are the Acid, the Alka- 
lis, and the neutral Salts, Lime, Urine, 
Arſenic, Allum, and ſome others: And in 
the greateſt. Part of Dyes, the Wool and 


 Woolen Goods are prepared with ſome of 


theſe Ingredients, which of themſelves 
give little or no Colour. It may eaſily 
be conceived, what an infinite Variety. 
muſt ariſe from the Mixture of theſe dif- 
ferent Matters, or even from the Manner 
of uſing them; and what. Attention muſt 
be given to the minuteſt Circumſtance, 


ſo as perfectly to ſucceed in an Art ſo 


complicated, and in which there are many 


Difficulties. 


— 


It is not needful to be very particular in 
deſcribing the Utenſils of a Dye-Houſe, 
as they are commonly known; this Work 


being deſigned: for the experienced Dyer. 
A Dye-Houſe ſhould, however, be erect- 


ed on a ſpacious Plan, roofed over, but 
admitting a good Light, and as nigh as 
40G poſſible: 
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Poſſible to a running Water, which is very 
neceffary, either to prepare the Wool be- 
fore it is dyed, or to waſh it afterwards. 
The Coppers ſhould be ſet ar the Diſtance” 
of eight or ten Feet, and two or more 
Vats for the Blue, according to the 'Quan- F 
tity of Work that is to Hou carried ol cf: 


The moſt Jinportabe Point i in Ivins the 
Hate Blue, is to ſet the Vat properly 
at work, and conduct her till the is in a 
State to yield her Blue. The Size of the 
Woad-Vat is not fixed, as it depends upon 
Neceſſity or Pleaſure. A Vat containing 
a Hogſhead, or Half that Quantity, has 
aften been uſed with Succeſs; but then they 
mult be prevented by ſome Means from 
cooling too F oiheryii thefe ſmall 
Vats will fail. 
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Another Kind of Vat is nk for 
Blue: This is called the Indigo Vat, be- 
cauſe it is, the Indigo alone that gives it 
the Colour. Thoſe that uſe the Woad- 
Vat, do not ene uſe * PO 
Keen 
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There are two Methods of dying Wool 

of any Colour: The one is called dying in 
the Great, the other in the Leſſer 
The firſt is done by Means af Drugs or 
Ingredients that procurei a laftmg Dye, re- 
fiſt the Action of the Air and Sun, and are 

not eaſily ſtained by ſharp or corroſive Li- 
quors. The contrary happens to Colours 
of the Leffer Dye. The Air fades them in 


a ſhort Time, more particularly if ex- 


/ 
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poſed to the Sun; moſt Liquors ſtain 


them, ſo as to make them Tofe their firſt 


Colour. It is extraordinary that, as there 


is a Method of making all Kinds of Co- 


lours by the Great Dye, the Uſe of the 
Lieſſer ſhould be tolerated ; but three Rea- 

fons make it difficult if not impoſſible to 
prevent this Practice. hs 


it, T be Work i 18 deen Ra Ha Moſt 
Colours and Shades which give the greateſt 


Trouble in the Great, are caily Wore: on 
in the Leſſer Dye. 


ud; Mott Colours i in thelLeffer Are more 
bright 3 Hoare thoſe of the Great, 


_ For this Reaſon, ib 
r 1 the Leſſer Dye is carried on much 


4 cheaper 
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cheaper than the Great. This is ſufficient 
to determine ſome Men to do all in their 
Power to carry it on in Preference to the 
other. Hence it is that the true Know- 
ledge of Chymiſtry, to which the Art of 
Dying owes its _— is of ſo much 
Ur | TE: Eby > i 


It may oe An that all laſting Co- 
lours, are called Colours of the Great, and 
the others of the Leſſer Dye. Sometimes 
the firſt are called fine, and the latter falſe 
Colours; but theſe Expreſſions are equi- 
vocal, for the fine are ſometimes con- 
founded with the high Colours, which are 
thoſe in whoſe Compoſition Cochineal en- 
ters; therefore, to avoid all Obſcurity, I 
ſhall call the firſt Colours of the Great, 
and the latter Colours of the Leſſer Dye... 


Experiments (which are the beſt Guides 
in natural Philoſophy as well as in Arts) 
plainly ſhew, that the Difference of Co- 
lours, according to the foregoing Diſtinc- 
tion, -partly depends on the Preparation of 
the Subject that is to be dyed, and part- 
ly on the Choice of the Ingredients which 
are afterwards uſed to give it the Colour. 
Bj therefore think it may be laid down as. a 

generak 
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general Principle, that all the inviſible 
Proceſs rof- dying, conſiſtꝭ in dilaung, the 
Poresꝰ of- the Body that is to be dyed, and 
lepdfiting + therein Particles ef a foreign 
Matter, which are to be detained by a 
Eind of Cement which, prevents the Sun 
= or Rain from changing them. To make 
Choice of the colouring Particles. of- ſuch 


à Darabiliay the: the mehr De-xaminefs 


and fufficienely ſet in the Nores- off the Sub- 
ject opened by the Heat: of boiling Wa- 
ter, then cantracted by the Cold, and. at- 
terwards plaiſtered over with a Kind. of 
Cement left behind with the Salts uſed for 


their Preparation, that the Pores of the 


Wool or. Woollen Stuff, ought tor be 
= cleanſed, enlarged, cemented; and then 
cContracted, that the. colouring, Atom 
max be contained. in a laſting n 


li da e 4 


HA that: 000 no 


= colouring Ingredient! belonging vo che 
= Great Dye, which has not more or tefs 
= = afringent and precipitant Qualivg. 
That this is - ſufficient to ſeparate» the 
bra of: che rwe ; this Earth, ur 
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Laque, ſimilar to that uſed by the Pain- 


was prepared to receive them (as it is the 


ters, but infinitely finer. That in bright 
Colours, ſuch as Scarlet, where Allum 
cannot be uſed, another Body muſt be 
ſubſtituted to ſupply the colouring Atoms 


| (Block-Tin gives this Baſis to the Scarlet 


Dye). When all theſe ſmall Atoms of 
earthy-coloured Laque have inſinuated 
themſelves into the Pores of the Subject 
that is dilated, the Cement which the Tar- 
tar leaves behind ſerves to maſticate theſe. 
Atoms; and laſtly, the contracting of the 


Pores, cauſed by the Cold, ſerves to re- 


tain Wem. e e 

It is certain ike the Cloris of the 
falſe Dye have that Defe& only becauſe 
the Subject is not ſufficiently prepared; 


ſo that the colouring Particles being only 


depoſited on its plain Surface, it is im- 
poſſible but the leaſt Action of the Air or 
Sun muſt deprive them of Part, if not of 
the whole. If a Method was diſcovered 


to give to the colouring Parts of Dying- 


Woods the neceſſary Aſtriction which they 


require, and if the Wool at the ſame Time 
Red 
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Ned: of Madder), I am convinced, by 
thirty Experiments, that theſe Woods 
might be made as uſeful in the Great, as 
oy have hitherto been in the Leſſer Dye. 


What I have ſaid ſhall hab applied in 
the Sequel of this Treatiſe, where I ſhall 
ſhew what engaged me to uſe. them as 
general Principles. 


I ſhould have been olad to have ſeen a 

Work of this Sort (knowing the great 
Need there is of a chymical Underſtand- 
ing of this Art) ſigned with the Name of 
ſome Perſon of Diſtinction, to have given 
it a better Face; yet, in Defect of that, I 
Was prevailed upon to undertake the te- 
dious Taſk. I dare not flatter myſelf to 
have brought it to its laſt Perfection, 
as Arts daily improve, and this in parti- 
cular; but I hope ſome Acknowledge- 
ment will be due to me for bringing 
this Matter a little further out-of Obſcuri- 
ty in which it has laid, and for aſſiſting 
the Dyers in making Diſcoveries to help to 
perfect this moſt uſeful Art. 


I ſhall 
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HE Materials of which» Cloths are 
| - made, for the moſt Part are natural- 
ly of dull and gloomy Colours. Garments: 
would conſequently have had a diſagrecable 
Uniformity, if this Art had not been found 
out to remedy it, and vary their Shades. 
The accidental bruiſing of Fruits or 
Herbs, the Effect of Rain upon certain 
Earths and Minerals might ſuggeſt the 
firſt Hint of the Art of Dying, and of the 
Materials proper for it. Every Climate 
furniſhes Man with Ferruginous Earths, 
with. Boles of all Colours, with Saline and 
Vegetable Materials for this Art. The 
Difficulty, muſt have been- to find the Art 
of applying them. But how many Trials 
and Eſſays muſt have been made, before 
they found out the moſt proper Methods of 
applying them to Stuffs, ſo as to ſtain them 
with beautiful and laſting Colours ? In this 
conſiſts the principal Excellence of the 
Dyer's Art, one of the moſt 1 ingenious and 
difficult which. we know. - 


Dying 
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- Pying-i 18 performed by Means of Limes, 


cerations, &c. 
very ancient. 


Salts, Waters, Leys, Fermentations, Ma- 
It is certain that Dying is 
The Chineſe pretend that 


they owe the Diſcovery of it to Hon. i, 
one of their firſt Sovereigns. 


It is ſaid in Genefis that they 
Scarlet Thread upon the Arm of one of 


Tamar's' Children. 


bound a 
Job, who I think lived 


in the ſame Age, ſpeaks of the Luſtre of 
the Colours of the Stuffs which were 
brought from diu. We cannot however 
give a circumſtantial Account of the Par- 
ticulars of their Knowledge in this Art of 


One of the moſt e Effects of che 
Art of Dying, is the diverſifyi 
lours of Stuffs. 
which this agreeable Variety 
either by Needle-work with Threads of 
different Colours, on an uniform Ground; 
or by making Uſe of Yarn of different 
Colours in the: nn: 


The ft of cheſs Inventions is artribut- 


There are two Ways 
1s produce 


Dying; nor to what Degree of Perfection 
they Reg uin it. : 


ng the Co- 


4. 


ed to the Phrygians, à very ancient Na- 


tion; the laſt to the Bab yloni ans. 
Things incline us to think that theſe Arts 


Many 


Were 
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were known even in the Times of which 
we are now treating, The great Progreſs 
theſe Arts had made in the Days of Moſes, 
ſuppoſes that they had been Aisebvered long 
before. It appears to me certain, then, 
that the Arts of Embroidery” and weaving 
Stuffs off various Colours, were invented 
in the Ages we are now upon. But I ſhalt 
not inſiſt on the Manner in which they 
were then practiſed, as I can ſay nothing 
ſatisfactory upon that Subject. c 


Another Art nearly related to that of 
Dying, is that of Cleaning and Whitening 
Garments, when they have been ſtained 
and ſullied. Water alone is not ſufficient 
for this. We muſt communicate to it, by 
Means of Powders, Aſhes, &c. that deter- 
ſive Quality which is neceſſary to extract 
the Stains which they have conti acted. The 
Antients knew nothing of Soap, but ſup- 
plied the Want of it by various Means. 7% 
ſpeaks of waſhing his Garments in a Pit 
with the Herb Borith. This Paſſage ſhews 
that the Method of cleaning Garments in 
theſe Ages, was by throwing them into a 
Pit full of Water, impregnated with ſome 
Kind of Aſhes; a Method which ſeems 
to have been very univerſal in theſe firſt 
Times. Homer deſcribes Nauſicaa and her 

1 Com- 
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Companions waſhing their Garments, by 
nen them wan their Feet in a Ti. 


With reſpect to the: Herb 1 7 ob 
calls Borith, I imagine it is Salworth. This 
Plant is very common in Syria, Judea, 
Egypt, and Arabia. They burn it, and 
pour Water upon the Aſhes. This Water 
becomes impregnated with a very ſtrong 
lixivial Salt, proper for taking Stains or 
Impurities out of Wel or Cloth. 


i The Greeks and Romans uſed ſeveral Kinds 
of Earths and Plants inſtead of Soap. The 
Savages of America make a Kind o Soap- 

Water of certain Fruits, with which they 

walh their Cotton-Beds and other Stuffs. 
In Iceland. the Women make a Ley of Aſhes 
and Urine. The Per/ians employ | Boles 
and Marls. In many Countries they find 
Earths, which, diſſolved in Water, have 
the Property of cleaning and whiteni 
Cloth and Linen. All ©thefe Methods 
might perhaps be practiſed in the primitive 
Ages. The Neceſſities of all Mankind 

are much the ſame, and all Climates preſent 
them with nearly the ſame Reſources. It 
is the Art of applying them, which diſtin- 
guiſhes polite and civilized Nations from 
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of Wo EL | U 5 MN 
FOOL and Woollen Stuffs of all Kinds, 


paration than wetting them well in 

| luke-warm . Water, | ſqueezing; them 
well ne or letting them dran: This Pre- 
caution is neceſſary, that the Colour may the morę 
eaſily inſinuate itſelf into the Body of the Wogl, 
that it may be equally diſperſed throughout; · nor 
is this to be omitted in any Kind of Colours, 
whether the Subject be Wool or Cloth. 


As to Wool in the Fleece, which is uſed in 
manufacturing Cloth, as well the Mixt as other 
Sorts, and which they are obliged to dye before 
they are ſpun, they are prepared in another Man- 

J, and thereby diveſted 


o 


ner, viz, They are ſcoure' 


"are dyed Blue without any other Pre- 
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of the natnral Fat they had when on the Body of 
the Animal.“ As this Operation is properly the 

. Dyer's, and is indiſpenſible in Wool which is to 

be dyed before it is ſpun, let the Colour be what 


it will, I ſhall give the proper Proceſs : | 


This Operation is not every where alike, but 
this is the Method followed in the Manufactor 
of Andly in Normandy, where Cloths are og} 
beautifully manufactured- | 


A Copper containing twenty Pails is uſed for 
this Purpoſe; they put twelve Pails of Water, 
and four of Urine (which is generally fermented) 
the Copper is heated; and when the Liquor is fo 
hot as to bear the Hand without ſcalding, ten or 
twelve Pounds of Wool, that ſtill contains its 


Preparing, a like Quantity may be put into the 
| ppi and thus proceed till the whole is ſcour- 
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Proportion to the more or leſs Fat contained 
therein. Too much Attention cannot be paid to 
the ſcouring, as it is thereby better diſpoſed for 


the Reception of the Dye. 


ſlightly partaking of the Quality of Urine, retain- 


ed by the Fleece, which is too thick to let it out, 


is not ſoluble in Water, conſequently; as Water 


alone could not ſeparate it; à fourth Part of 


Urine is put into the Copper, which muſt have 
been kept ſome Days, in Order to ſeparate its 
volatile Salts by Fermentation, (I mean that it is 
neceffary this Urine ſhould begin to acquire a 

ſtrong Smell) this volatile Salt, being an Alkali, 

forms with the Fat a Kind of Soap, which is 
always the reſult of all Oils and Alkalis whatſo- 
ever mixed together. As ſoon as Soap is formed 
by the combination of theſe two Principles, it be- 


eomes ſoluble in Water, and is conſequently eafily _ 


carried off. A Proof that a true Soap has been 
formed in this Operation, is, that the Water 


which carries it away, whitens as long as any Fat 


is ſeparated from the Wool: If there was a ſuffi- 
cient Quantity of fermented Urine in the Copper, 


the Woel will be well ſcoured; if it was not, all 


the Fat would not be changed into Soap, and 


_ conſequently the Wool will remain greaſy. The 


fame Operation might be performed with fixed 
Alkalis, as with the Lee of Pot-aſh or Pearl- 
aſhes; but as this Lee would not only come 
dearer than Urine, it might alſo damage the 
Wool, if the exact Proportion was not applied. 
I am convinced by ſeveral Experiments, that theſe 
cauſtic Salts do eaſily deftroy all Animal Sub- 
ſtances, i Wel, Silt, &e,* 2 ge 26s 
hee A 2 I beg 
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I beg the Reader may take Notice, that tho' in 
the Sequel I do not mention this Operation of 
ſcouring, tis nevertheleſs neceſſary for all Wool 
that is to be dyed before it is ſpun, as alſo that 
it is neceſſary to wet thoſe that are ſpun, and 


Stuffs of all Kinds, that the Colour may be the 
more FORT: diffuſed throughout. 0 


Of me five Primary Colours mentioned i in the. 
Preface, two,of them require a Preparation given 
by noncolouring Ingredients, . which, by the Aci- 

ty and Fineneſs of. their Earth, diſpoſe the Pores 
of the Wool to receive the Colour. This is 
called the Preparation; it varies according to the 
Nature of Shades and Colours: The Red, the 
Vellow, and the Colours derived from them 
mult be ſo treated ; Black muſt have a Prepara- 
tion peculiar to. itſelf; Blue and Brown requite 
none; it is ſufficient that the Wool be thoroughly 
ſcoured and wetted ; and even for Blue, it ſuffices to 
dip it into the Vat, ſtirring it well, and letting it 
remain, more or leſs, according as the Ground 


of the Colour is wanted. For this Reaſon, and 


alſo, that many Colours previouſly require a Blue 
Shade to be given to the Wool, I ſhall begin 
with it, and give thereon the moſt exact Rules 
in my Power. It is an eaſy Matter to dye Wool 
Blue, when the Vat is once prepared, but it is 
nat ſo eaſy to prepare the Vat, which is the 
moſt difficult Part of the Dyer's Art. In all the 
other Proceſſes, it is ſufficient to follow the ſimple 
Operations tranſmitted from Maſters to Appren- 
tices. Three Ingredients are uſed in the Blue 
D ye, Viz, Garden-Woad or Paſtel, the Woad 
by the Indigo. . I ſhall give the Preparation of 


each, . with the Garden-Woad. 


4 1 
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AHE Garden-Woad is a Plant cultivated in 

many Parts of Holland and France, and 
might be in England or Ireland, to the great Ad- 
vantage of the Huſbandman; it is made up in 
Bales, generally weig ing from One Hundred 
and Fifty Pounds to Two Hundred; it reſem- 
bles little Clods of dried Earth, interwoven with 
the Fibres of Plants; it is gathered at a proper 
Seaſon, and laid up to rot, and then made into 
ſmall Balls to dry. Several Circumſtances are to 
be obſerved in its Preparation; on this you may 
| ſee the Regulations of Monſieur Colbert on Dyes ; 
the beſt prepared comes from the Dioceſe of 
Alby in France, 2 


De Vat „ to Wark, 


8 Coppe „as near as poſſible to the vat, 

filled witl Water, that has ſtood ſome Ti e. 
or, if ſuch Water is not at Hand, a Handful of 
Dyer's Woad or Hay is added to the Water, 
with eight Pounds of Cruſt of Fat Madder. Tf 
the old Liquor from a Vat that has been uſed in 
Dying from Madder can be procured, it will fave 
the Madd ey” and e a berter Effect. 


= The Co opper bel filled, a the Fire lighted 
E- 1 about Wes in the in it muſt boil an Hour 
J and a Quarter; (fome Dyers boil it from two 
| Hours and a Half to three); it is then conveyed 
| by a wr into the Woad Vat, in which has 
5 A5 been 
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been previouſly put a Peck of Wheaten Bran. 

Whilſt the boiling Liquor is emptying into the 

Vat, the Balls of Woad muſt be put one after 
the other into the Vat, that they may be the 
eaſier broken, raked, and ſtirred ; this is to be 
continued till all the hot Liquor from the Cop- 
per is run into the Vat, which, when little more 
than half full, muſt be covered with Cloths 
ſomewhat larger than its Circumference, fo that 
it may be covered as cloſe as poſſible, and left in 
this ſtate for four Hours. Then it muſt be air- 
ed, that is, uncovered to be raked, and freſh 
Air let into it ; and to each Bale of Woad a good 
Meaſure of Ware flung in; this is a concealed 
Name for Lime that has been flacked; This 
Meaſure is a Kind of wooden Shovel, which 
ſerves to meaſure the Lime groſsly; it is five 
Inches broad and three Inches and a Half long, 
containing near a good Hand-full; the Lime 
being ſcattered in, and the Vat well raked, it 
muſt be again covered, leaving a little Space of 
about four Fingers, open, to. let in Air, Four 


F i} Hours after, ſhe muſt be raked, without ſerving 
my her with.Lime ; the Cover is then put on, leav- 


ing, as before, an opening for the Air; in this 
manner ſhe muſt be let to ſtand. for two or three 
Hours. Then ſhe may be raked well again, if 
ſhe is not yet come to work; that is, if ſhe does 
not caſt Blue at her ſurface, and that ſhe works 
or ferments ſtill, which may be known by rakin 
and plunging with the flat of the Rake in the 
Vat ; being well raked, ſhe is to remain ſtill for 
one Hour and a Half more, carefully obſervin 
whether ſhe caſts Blue. She is then to be ſerved 
with Water, and the Quantity of Indigo judged 
neceſſary is to be put in: It is commonly uſed 
in a liquid State, the full of a Dye-Houſe * 
ae * ue 
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tle for each Bale of Woad; the Vat being filled 
within fix Finger-breadths of her Brim, is to be 
raked and covered as before; an Hour after 
filling her with Water, ſhe: muſt be ſerved with 
Lime, viz. Two Meaſures of Lime for each 
Bale of Woad, giving more or leſs according 'to 
the Quality of the Woad, and what may be 
| Judged it will ſpend or take of Lime. 


I * the Reader will excuſe my Plaines 
this Treatiſe being wrote for the Dyer, I muſt. 
ſpeak the Language he is uſed to; the Philoſopher 
will eaſily ſubſtitute proper Terms, which perhaps 
the Workman would not underſtand. There are 
Kinds of Woad readier prepared than others, ſo 
that general and preciſe Rules cannot be given 
on this Head. It muft alſo be remarked, that 
the Lime is not to be put into the Vat, tl ſhe 
has been well raked. 


The Vat being again covered, three Hours 
after a Pattern muſt be put in, and kept entirely 
covered for an Hour; it is then taken out to 
judge if ſhe be fit to work. If ſhe is, the Pat- 
tern muſt come out Green, and on being ex- 
poſed a Minute to the Air, acquire a Blue Colour. 
If the Vat gives a good Green to the Pattern, 
ſhe muſt be raked, ſerved with one or two Mes- 
ſures of Lan, and covered. 


447 * held - 
* . 


"Three Hours after, ſhe muſt be raked, and 
ſerved with) what Lime may be judged neceflary;; ; 
ſhe is then to be covered, and one Hour and a 
Half after, the Vat being pitched or ſettled, a 
Pattern is put in, which muſt remain an Hour 
to ſee the Effects. of the Woad. If the Pattern 
is of a fine Green, and that it turns to a deep 


Blue 


IE OOO uot de oo en Ron 


$ Tur Drrn's Ass IST ANT. 
Blue in the Air, another muſt be dipt in to be 
2 of the Effect of the Vat. If this Pattern 

ough in Colour, let the Vat be filled up 
oh 18 Water, or, if at Hand, with old Liquor 
of Madder, and rake her well. Should the Vat 
ſtill want Lime, ſerve _ with ſuch-a Quantity 
as you may judge ſufficient by the Smell and 
handling. This done, ſhe muſt be again cover- 
ed, f one Hour after put in your Stuffs, and 
make your Overture. This is the Perm uſed 


for the Firſt working of Wool or Stuffs in a 
new Vat. 


92 


Marks 265 which yore may know Hes fo end 4 
75 at regularly. ' 


A Vat is bt 60 Work hin the. Grounds 
are of a rt Brown,. when it changes, on 
its being taken out of the Vat, when the Flur- 

is of a fine Turkiſh or deep Blue, and 
when the Pattern, which has been dipt in it for 
an Hour, comes out of à fine deep Graſs Green. 
When ſhe is fit to work, the Bever has a good 
Appearance, elear and reddiſh, and the Drops and 

Edges that are formed under the Rake in lifting 
up the Bever are Brown. Examining the Appear- 
ance of the Bever, is lifting up the Liquor with the 
Hand or Rake, to ſee what Colour the Liquor of 
the Vat has under its Surface, The aden or 
| Grounds muſt change Colour (as has been al- 


ready obſerved) at being taken out of the Bever, 


and muft grow Brown by being expoſed to the 
external Air. The Bever or Pabesr muſt feel 
neither too rough nor too greaſy, and muſt not 
ſmell either of Lime or Lee. Theſe are the. dif= _ 
an. Is Marks of a Vat ey is f. to > work. 
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Hyw to know when a Vat is cracked by tos great or 
too ſmall a Quantity of Lime; Extremes which muſt 


When more Lime has been put in than was 


ſufficient for the Woad, it is eaſily perceived by 


dipping in a Pattern, which inſtead of turning to 
a beautiful Graſs Green, is only daubed with a 
ſteely Green. The Grounds do not change, the 
Vat gives ſcarcely any Flurry, and the Bever has 
a ſtrong Odor of quick Lime, or its Lees. 
This Error is rectiſied by thinning the Vat, in 
which the Pyers differ; ſome uſe 'Fartar, others 
Bran, of which they throw a Buſhel into the Vat, 


more or leſs in proportion to the Quantity of 


Lime uſed, others a Pail of Urine. In ſome 
Places a large Iron Chafing-diſh' is made uſe of, 


long enough to reach from the Ground to the Top 


of the Vat, this Chafing-diſn or Furnance has a 
Grate, at a Foot diſtant from its Bottom, and a 
Funne! coming from under this Grate, and aſeendj- 
ing to the Top of the Chafing-diſh, which is to 
give Air to, and kindle the Coals which are placed 
on the Grate; This Furnance is ſunk in the Vat, 
near to the ſurface of the Grounds, ſo as not to 
touch them, and is faſtened with Iron Bars to 
prevent its riſing. By this Method the Lime is 
raiſed to the Surface of the Liquor, which gives an 
Opportunity to take off witha Sieve what is thought 
ſuperfluous, but when this is taken out, the neceſ- 
ſary Quantity of Ware muſt be carefully reſtored 
to the Vat. Others again thin the Vat with Pearl 
Aſhes, or Tartar boiled in ſtale Urine; but the 
beſt Cure, when ſhe is too hard, is, to put in 
Bran and Madder at Diſeretion; and if ſhe be but 
a little too hard, it will ſuffice. to let her remain 
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10 Tux DyER'Ss AssIsTANT. 
quiet four, five, or ſix Hours, or more, putting 
in only Two Hats- full of Bran and Three or Four 
Pounds of Madder, which are to be lightly ſtrewed 
on the Vat, after which it is to be covered. Four 
or five Hours after, ſhe is to be raked and plunged, 
and according to the Colour, that the Flurry which 
ariſes from this Motion, aſſumes and imprints on 
the whole Liquor, a wenn Proof is ay ron * por: 
ing in a Pattern. | WILL "Re FED 
If he is e dalle Blue ap 4 whe 
ſhe is cold, ſhe muſt be left undiſturbed, ſome- 
times whole Days without raking ; when the be- 
gins to ſtrike a tolerable! Pattern, her Liquor 
ruſt be reheated or warmed; then commonly, 
the Lime, which ſeemed to have loſt all Power to 
excite a Fermentation, acquires new Strength, 
and prevents the Vat from yielding its Dye ſo foon. 
If ſhe is: to be ha ſome Bran and Madder 
are to be thrown on, as alſo one or two Baſkets 
of new Woad, which helps the 2 that eh 
been reheuted, to nes its Lime. 


Cate muſt be taken to put Num 1 each 


Hour, in order to judge, by the Green Colour 


which they acquire, how the 1 is worked on. 

By theſe Trials ſhe may be conducted with more 
Exactneſs, for when-onee a Vat is cracked, by too 
great or too ſmalla Quantity of Lime, ſheis brought 
to bear with much more Diffieulty. If while you 
are endeavouring to bring her to work, the Bever 
grows a little too cold, it muſt be heated by tak- 
ing off ſome of the clear, and inftead thereof, 
adding ſome warm water; for when the Bever is 
cold, the Woad ſpends little or no Lime; when 
it is too hot, it retards the Action of the Woad, 

n prevents it from ſpending the Lime; therefore, 
it 
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it is better to wait a little, than to haſten the Vats 
= to come to work when they are cracked. A Vat 
= is known not to have been ſufficiently ſerved with 
Lime, and that ſhe is cracked when the Bever 
gives no Flurry, but inſtead thereof gives only a 
== Scum, and when ſhe is | plunged or raked, the 
only works, ferments and hiſſes, (this Noiſe is 
made by a great Number of Air Bubbles that 
burſt as ſoon as they form ;) the Liquor has like- 
wile the Smell of a common Sewer or Sink or 
rotten Eggs; it is harſh and dry to the Touch: 

Lhe Grounds when taken out do not change, 
which generally happens when a Vat is cracked 


made in her, for if her State has not been looked 
into, both in regard to Smell as, well as raking and 
plunging, and that the Stuffs be imprudently put 
in when the Woad has ſpent its Lime, it is to be 
feared the Vat may be loſt; for the Stuffs being 
put in, the ſmall Quantity of Lime that ſtill re- 
mains in a State to act, ſticks to them, the Bever 
is diveſted of it, and the Stuffs only blotted; theſe 
bn be immediately taken out, and a quick Re- 
ie e to the Vat, to preſerve the remain 
ing art, of the, Dye, which is done by putting 
in three or four Meaſures of Lime, more or leſs, 


raking har Ben 


11 is.allo. to e that it l in dN nd 
plunging the Fermentation ceaſes, and the bad 


Smell change, it is then to be ſuppoſed: that the 

Bever or Liquor alone has ſuffered, and that the 

Grounds are not yet in want. When the Fer- 

mentation is in Part or totally abated, and the Be- 

ver * has a Smell of Lime, and feels ac”. > 
| ouc 


for want of Lime. This Accident is chiefly to 
be apprehended when a Vat is opened and a: Dip 


according as the V a . and mw without | 
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Touch, the Vat is to be covered, and left at reſt, . | 
and if the F lurry "ſtill remains on the Vat an 
Hour and a Half, a Pattern is to be put in, which 


muſt be taken out one Hour atter, and you are to be 


guided according to the Green Ground it will take. 
But generally Vats that are thus cracked, "NE not 
ſo ſoon beg to v2 State fit for dying. | 


; The Opening of the Fat.” 5 5 


＋ he vat oe come to work, ths Cros muſt 
be let down, and about Thirty Elts of Cloth, or 
the Equivalent of its Weight of Wool well ſcoured 
(which is firſt intended to be dyed of a Perſian 
Blue to make a Black afterwards; having returned 
or ſtirring ſeveral: Times, which muſt have al- 


ways been covered with the Liquor, the Cloth 
muſt be twiſted on the Rings faſtened to the Jack 


at the Top of the Vat; if it be Wool, it is to be 
dipt with a Net, which will ſerve to wring it: The 
Cloth muſt be opened by its Liſts to air it, and 


to cool the Green, that is, to make it loſe the 


Green Colour it had coming out of the Vat, 
and take the Blue. If this Cloth or Wool was 
not deep enough for a Mazarine Blue b the 
firſt dipping, it muſt get another, by returning 
into the Vat the End of the Piece of Cloth 
which firſt came out, and according to the 
Strength of the Woad, you muſt give to this 
ſtriking two or three Returns, as may be thought 
neceſſary for the Intenſity of the Blue egal. 
If the Woad be good, ſock as the True L'Auragais 
is commonly, after taking out the firſt ſtirring, 
a ſecond may be put in at this firſt opening of 
the Vat. After making this opening, which is 
alſo called the firſt raking, the Vat is to be again 
one and ſerved with Lime at Diſcretion, ob- 
ſerving 
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ferving that it has the Smell and Touch conform- 
able to what has been laid down before, and tak- 
ing Notice, that in Proportion as the Dye dimi- 
niſhes, fo does the Strength of the Woad. 


If the Vat be in good Order at the firft open- 
ing, three or four ſtirrings may be made, and the 
next Day, two or three more, only obſerving not 
to hurry her, or to work her as ſtrong as at firſt. 
That the Vat may turn to as much Profit as 
poſſible, for the Shades of Blue; firſt, all Stuffs 
intended to be Black, are dyed, then the King's 
Blue, after theſe the Green Brown : The Violets 
and Turkiſh Blues are commonly done in the 
= laſt-Rakings of the ſecond Day of the opening. 
= The third Day, if the Vat appears much dimi- 
niſhed, ſhe muſt be filled with hot Water within 
2 N of the Brim. This is called filling 

e Vat. | 


The latter End of the Week, the light Blues 
are made, and on Saturday Night, having raked 
the Vat, ſhe is to be ſerved a little more than 
the preceding Day, that ſhe may keep til! 
Monday. - e | 
Monday Morning the | Bever is put on the 
Fire, = paſſing it from the Vat into the Copper 
by a Trough, which reſts on both ; this clear 
Bever is emptied to the Grounds, and when it is 
ready to boil it. muſt be returned into the Vat, 
raking the Grounds, as the hot Liquor falls from 
the Trough x at the ſame Time may be added a 
.Kettle full of prepared Indigo. eB We 


a When the Vat is filled within four Inches of 
the Brim, and well raked, ſhe muſt be covered, 
LE 5 | and 
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and two Hours after a Pattern put in, whicti 
muſt remain not more than an Hour; Lime 
muſt be added according to the Shade of the 
Green, which this Proof Pattern ſhall have taken, 
and at the Expiration of an Hour or two, if the 
Vat has not ſuffered, the Stuff is to be put in; 
having conducted it between two Waters for 
about Half an Hour, it is wrung, and a Dip is 
again given to it, as was done in the new Vat. 


This Vat heated again, is conducted in the ſame 


manner, that is, three rakings are made the firſt 
Day, obſerving at each raking, whether ſhe wants 
Lime; for in this Caſe, the Quantity judged 
neceſſary muſt be given. : 


Blue made of Woad alone, according to- the 


Opinion of ſome Perſons: prejudiced in. Favour of 


old Cuſtoms, is much better than that which 
the Woad gives with the Addition of. Indigo. 
But then this Blue would be much dearer, be- 
cauſe. Woad gives much leſs Dye than Indigo, 
and it has been found by repeated Experience, 


that four Pounds of fine. Indigo from Guatimala, 
produced as much as a Bale of Alb;geois Woad or 
Paſtel; and five Pounds as much as a Bale from 


L'Auragais which generally weighs TWO Hundred 


and Ten Pounds. So the uſing of the Indigo 


with the Woad is a great ſaving, as one Vat 
with Indigo ſhalldye.as muchi as three without it. 


| Indigo is generally put into new. Vats after the 
Woad yields its Blue, and-a Quarter or Half after 


| ſhe is to be ſerved with Lime; as this Solution of 
Indigo is already impregnated with ſome of its 


Diſſolution, the Lime muſt be given with a more 
ſparing Hand than where the W oad is uſed alone. 
At the re-heating, the Indigo is put in * 

| | np ay 


* 7 
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day Night, that it may incorporate with the Be- 
ver, and that it _ ſerve as Garniſh by its Lime. 
The Indigo that is brought from Guntimala in 
America is the beſt; it is brought over in the Shape 
of ſmall Stones, and of a deep Blue; it muſt be of 
a deep Violet Colour within, and when rubbed on 


the Nail, have a Copper Hue; the lighteſt is the 
f beſt. It is neceſſary to obſerve, that for the 
' better conducting of a Woad Vat, and to pre- 
vent Accidents, a ManufaQurer ought to have a 
. ood Woadman, this is the Name given to the 
5 ourneyman Dyer, whoſe principal Buſineſs is to- 
] conduct the Woad, Practice has taught him 
more than this Treatiſe can furniſh. 
e J ſhall make ſome Reflections, neceſſary to at- 
f «tain a more perfect Knowledge of this Proceſs. 
h The Woad Vat muſt never be re- heated but when 
Je fit for working; that is, ſhe muſt have neither 
2 too much nor too little Lime, but be in ſuch a 
2 State as only to want heating to come to work. 
7 It is known ſne has too much Lime, (as has 
ay been before obſerved) by the quick Smell; on the 
Ir contrary a Want is known by the fweetiſn Smell, 
m and by the Scum which riſes on the Surface by 
2d raking, being of a pale Blue. 4+ 
at Care muſt be taken when a Vat is intended to 
. be re-heated, not to ſerve her with Lime in the 
Evening, (unleſs in great want of it) for if ſne 
he was too much ſerved with it, ſhe might next 
ter Day be too hard as the Dyers term it; for by 
of heating her again, a greater Action is given to 
Its 


the Lime, and makes her ſpend it the quicker. 
Freſh Indigo is commonly put into the Vat, 
each Time ſhe is re-heated, in Proportion to the 
Quantity to be dyed. Tt would be needleſs to 

5 2 put 
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put in any, if there was but little Work to do, or 
only night Colours wanted. It was not permitted 
by the antient Regulations of France, to put more 
than fix Pounds of Indigo to each Bale of Woad, 
becaufe the Colour of the Indigo was thought 
not laſting, and that it was only the great Quan- 
tity of Woad, which could ſecure and render it 
good; but it is now aſcertained, both by the Ex- 
periments of the late Monſieur Dufay, and thoſe 
which I have fince made, that the Colour of 
Indigo, even uſed alone, is full as good, and re- 
fiſts as much the Action of the Air, Sun and 
Rain, as that of Paſte] or Woad. , 


When a Vat has been heated two or three 
Times, and a good Part has been worked off, 
the ſame Liquor is often preſerved, but Part of 
the Grounds are taken out, which is replaced by 
new Woad; (this is called vamping) ; the Mw 
tity cannot be preſerihed on this Occaſion, for it 
depends upon the Work the Dyer has to do. 
Practice will teach all that can be wiſhed for on 
this Head. There are Dyers who preſerve Liquor 
in their Vats ſeveral Years, renewing them with 
Woad and Indigo in Proportion as they work 
them ; others empty the Vat entirely, and change 
the Liquor when the Vat has been heated fix 
or ſeven Times, and that ſhe gives no more 
Dye. A Series of Practice alone will ſhew which 
of theſe is preferable. It is however more rea- 
ſonable to think, that by renewing it now and 
then, more lively and beautiful Colours may be 
obtained, and the beſt Dyers follow this Method. 


. 


In Holland they have Vats which don't require 
to be fo often heated. Mr. Van Robbais had ſome 


of theſe made ſome Years fince for their Royal 
=; Mandͤfactory 
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Manufactory at Abbeville. The upper Parts of 
theſe Vats, to the Height of three Feet, are of 
Copper, and the reſt Lead: They are alſo ſur- 
rounded with a ſmall Brick-wall, at feven or 


eight Inches Diftance from the Copper ; in this 


Interval Embers are put, which keep up the Heat 
of the Vat a long Time, fo that ſhe remains 
ſeveral Days together in a Condition to be work- 
ed, without the Trouble of heating her over 
again. Theſe Vats are much more coſtly than 
the others, but they are very convenient, eſpecial- 
ly for the Dipping of very light Colors ; becauſe 
the Vat is always fit to work, though ſhe be very 
weak ; this is not the caſe of the others, which 
generally make the Colour a great deal deeper 
than required, unleſs they are Jet to cool con- 
ſiderably, and then it happens that the Colour 
is not ſo good, nor has it the fame Brightneſs. 
To make theſe light Colours in common Vats, 
it is better to work ſome e goon that are 
ſtrong with Woad and weak of Indigo; ſuch 
give their Colours flower, and light Colours are 


made with greater Eaſe;  - 


As to the Vats made after the Dutch Faſhion, 


and which have already been mentioned, the 


Four which Mr. Van Robbars has in his Manu- 


factory, are fix Feet in depth, of which three 


Feet and a Half in the upper Part are Copper, 
and the two Feet and a Half of the Bottom are 
Lead. The Diameter at the Bottom is four 
Feet and a Half, and that at the Top five Feet 
four Inches. ö | 


To return to the Obſervations on heating the 


common Vats. If the Vat was heated when 


crackt, that is, when the has not quite Lime 
enough, ſhe would turn in the heating without 
B 3 being 
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being perceived, and perchance be entirely loſt, as 
the Heat would ſoon finiſh the ſpending of the 
Lime, which was in too ſmall a Quantity, If 
this is perceived in Time, it muſt be helped by 
pouring it back into the Vat without more heat- 
Ing; then feed her with Lime, and not heat her 
till he is come to work. 


On the re-heating, ſome of the Grounds muſt 
be put into the Copper with the Liquor or Be- 
ver; and great Care muſt be taken not to boil it, 
becauſe the Volatile neceflary in this Operation 
would evaporate. There are ſome Dyers who in 
heating their Vats, do not put in the Indigo 
immediately after the Liquor is poured from the 
Copper into the Vat, but wait ſome Hours till 
they ſee her come to work: This they do as a 
Precaution, leſt the Vat ſhould fail, and the 
Indigo be loſt; but by this Method, the Indigo 
does not fo freely yield its Colour, as they are 
obliged to work her as ſoon as the is fit, that ſhe 
may not cool, ſo that the Indigo, not being en- 
tirely diſſolved, nor altogether incorporated, has 
no Effect. It is therefore better to put it into the 
Vat at the ſame Time the Liquor is caſt in, and 
Take her well after. If the Vat is heated over 
again without her coming to work, ſhe muſt not 
be ſeummed as in the common Heatings, as the 
Indigo. would be carried off thereby, whereas, 
when . ſhe has worked, this Scum is formed of 
the earthy Part of the Indigo and Woad, united 
with a Portion of Lime. 


When too much Lime is put into a Vat, you 
muſt wait for her till ſuch Time as ſhe has ſpent 
it, or it may be accelerated by heating it, or by 
putting in Ingredients which deſtroy in Part the 
Action of. the Lime, ſuch as Tartar, Vinegar, 
Honey, 
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Honey, Bran, ſome Mineral Acid, or any Mat- 
ter that will become ſour ; but all theſe Correc- 

tors wear out the Dye of the Indigo and Woad, 
ſo that the beſt Method is, to let it ſpend of its 
own Accord. A Vat is not commonly fed with 
Lime, but on the firft, ſecond and ſometimes the 
third Day, and it is alſo remarked, not to dip the 
Violets, Purples, or any other Wool or Stuffs 
which have previouſly a Colour that may be eaſily 
damaged; the ſucceeding Day after its being fed 
with Lime, as it is then too active, it dulls the 
firſt Colour; the fifth or ſixth Day the Crimſon _ 
may be dipt to give them a Violet, and the Yel- 
lows for Green ; following this Rule, the Colours 
will always be bright. | 


When a Vat has been re- heated, ſhe muſt come 
to work before ſhe is ſerved with Lime; if this 
was done a little too ſoon, ſhe would be cracked; 
the ſame Thing would happen if ſome of the 
_ Grounds were put into the Copper. The moſt 
effectual Method in this caſe is to let her reſt be- 
fore ſhe is worked, until ſhe comes to, which of- 
ten happens in two, three or four Hours, and 
ſometimes a Day. By uſing a light or weak Lime, 
ſhe grows too hard; becauſe this light Lime re- 
mains in the Liquor, and does not incorporate 
with the Grounds. This is known by the ſtrong 
Smell of the Liquor, and on the contrary the 
Grounds have a ſweetiſh Smell, whereas the Smell 
ought to be equal in both. The beſt Way then is, 
to let it ſpend itſelf, by raking her often, in order 
to mix the Lime with the Grounds, until the 
Smell of the Vat is reſtored, and the Flurry be- 
comes Bins, ᷣͤ ins: 


A Woad-Vat may be ſet without the Addition 
of Indigo, but then ſhe yields but little 3 
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and only dyes a ſmall Quantity of Wool or Stuffs; 
for —4 Sand of 1080, 2 has already been 
obſerved, affords as much Dye as fifteen or ſix- 
teen Pounds of Woad. I ſet one of this Kind 
to try the Qualities of Woad by itſelf, and 1 
could not find that Indigo was any way inferior 
to it, either for the Beauty or Solidity of the Co- 
Jour, As Lime is always uſed, and ſometimes 
ſour Liquors, in the ſetting of a Vat, this is the 
proper Place to ſpeak of their Preparation. 


| Preparatim of Lime. 


That the Lime may be properly lacked for the 
Dyer's Uſe, —— are im — in Water, 
one after another, and when each has remained 
till it begins to crackle, they are taken out to 
put in others, and after this Manner they are caſt 
into an empty Veſſel, where the Lime finiſhes 
lacking, and reduces itſelf to Powder, conſiderab 
—— its Bulk; it is afterwards ſifted through 
a Canvaſs, and kept in a dry Hogthead. 4. 


Sour Liquors are not only neceſſary in ſome 
Circumſtances of ſetting a W oad Vat, but alſo in 
fome of the Preparations given to Wool and 
Stuffs previous to their being dyed; they are 
prepared after the folowing Manner. | 


Preparation of four Liquors. 


A Copper of the Size required is filled with 
River-water, and when it boils, it is flung into a 
Hogſhead, where a ſufficient Quantity of Bran 
has been put, and ſtirred with a Stick three or 
four Times a Day. The Proportion of Bran and 
Water is not very material; I have made a good 
Liquor by putting three Buſhels of Bran — 
- Veſt: 
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veſſel containing two Hundred and Fourſcore 
W Quarts. Four or five Days after, this Water 
becomes ſour, and conſequently fit for Uſe in all 
W Caſes, where it will not be detrimental to the Pre- 
parations of Wool that are independent of dying. 


For it may happen, that Wool in the Fleece 
which has been dyed in a Liquor where too great 
a Quantity of four Water has been put, will be 
harder to ſpin, as the Sediment of the Bran forms 
a fort of Starch that glues tlie Fibres of the Wool, 


mand prevents their forming an even Thread. I 


muſt here take Notice of the bad Cuſtom of let- 
ting four Liquors remain in Copper- Veſſels, as I 
have ſeen in ſome eminent Dye-Houſes; for this 
Liquor being an Acid, corrodes the Copper, and 
if it remains long enough to take in a Portion 
of this Metal, it will cauſe a Defect both in the 
Dye and in the Quality of the Stuff: In the Dye, 
becauſe the diſſolved Copper gives a greeniſh Caſt ; 
in the Quality of the Stuff, becauſe the Copper 
diſſolved preys on all Animal Subſtances. The 
Dyers are often ignorant of the Cauſe of theſe De- 
fects. e 2 re Cs 
I flatter myſelf to have omitted no eſſential - 
Point on the Woad Vat: If any Difficulties or Ac- 
cidents, which I have not mentioned,- are found 
in the Practice, they are not conſiderable, and an 
ealy Remedy will be found by thoſe who make 
themſelves familiar with the working Part. 


The Readers who have no Idea of this Work, 
may think me too prolix, and find Repititions ; 
but thoſe who intend to make uſe of what I have 
taught in this Chapter, will perhaps repoach me 
for not having ſaid enough on the Subject. 
| Thoſe 


os Ts <a _ 


will not be ſurpriſed that the Maſter- piece for Ap- 
prentices to Dyers of the great Dye, is, to ſet the 
Woad-Vat and work her 155 . 


C SO 

Of #he FigLD-Woan-VaT. 
Have but little to ſay on this Woad Vat, dif- 
ferent from that which has been related of the 
2aftel or Garden Woad. The Woad is a Plant 


cultivated in Normandy, and prepared after the 
ſame Manner the Garden Woad is in Languedoc. 


The Method of cultivating it may be ſeen in 


the French General Inſtructions on Dyes,” of 
the 28th of March 1674, from the Article 259 to 
288, Where it treats of the Culture and Prepara- 
tion of the Paſtel and Wead. The Woad Vat 
is to ſet at work after the ſame Manner as that of 


Paſtel ; all the Difference is that it has Jeſs Strength 5 


and yields leſs Dye. There follows a Deſcription 
of the Woad Vat, which I carried on in fmall, and 


in a Bath Heat ſimilar to that of the Paſtel in the 


toregoing Chapter. $244 l 


„ placed in a Copper a ſmall Veſſel contai ining 
fifty Quarts, and filled it two-thirds with a 


Liquor made of River-Water, one Ounce of 
Madder and a little Weld, putting in at the Tame ' 
Time a good Handful of Wheaten Bran and five 


Pounds of Woad. The Vat was well raked and 
covered; it was then five in the Evening; it was 
again raked at ſeven, nine, twelve, two and four 

Ef” | 485 O'Clock; 


Thoſe that read 'this Chapter with Attention, 


% Ix 454 
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ociock; the Woad was then working, that is, 

| the Vat was flowly coming to work, as I have al- 
ready related of that of the Paſtel. 


Pretty large Air Bubbles formed themſelves, but 
in a ſmall Quantity, and had ſcarcehy any Colour. 
= She was then ſerved with two Ounces of Lime 

and raked; At five o'Clock a Pattern was put in; 
which was taken out at ſix, raking her; this Pat- 
tern began to have fome Colour; another” was 
put in at ſeven, at eight ſhe was raked, and the 
Pattern came out pretty bright; an Ounce of In- 
digo was then put in; at nine another Pattern, at 
ten ſhe was raked, and one Ounce of Lime was 

added, becauſe ſhe began to have a ſweetiſh Smell; 
at eleven a Pattern, at twelve ſhe was raked; it 
was thus continued till five, then three Ounces of 
Indigo were put in, at fix x Pattern, at feven ſhe 
was raked; It would then have been proper to 
have ſerved her with Water, as (he was at that 
Time perfectly come to work, the Pattern that 
was taken out being very Green, and turning of 
à bright Blue. But befides that I was fatigued, 
having ſat up the whole Night, I choſe rather to put 
her back to the next Day, to ſee her effect by Day- 
light; and for that Purpoſe, I put one Ounce of 
Lime, which kept Her up till nine in the Morning : 

From Time to Time Patterns were put in, the laſt 
that was taken out was very beautiful; ſhe was 
ferved with a Liquor compoſed of Water, and a 
fmall Handful of Bran. She was raked; and Pat- 
terns put in from Hour to Hour; at five the was 
come to work; ſhe was afterwards ſerved with 
Lime, and raked to preſerve her till ſhe was to be 
re-heated, © f | rhe age 


penn me , —˙1i22 Ree SET 
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Some Time after I ſet another with-the Woad 
0 | | alone 
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alone without Indigo, that I might be able to 
judge of the laſting of the Dye of the Woad, 
which upon Trial, I found to — as good as the 
Paſtel or Garden-Woad. Thus all the Superio- 
rity the Paſte] has on the - Woad, is, that the 
latter yields leſs Dye than the former. | 


"The little Varieties that may be obſerved in 
ſetting theſe different Vats at Work, prove, that 
there are many Circumſtances in theſe Procefles, 

that are not abſolutely neceſſary. It appears to 
me, that the only important Point, and that to 
which the greateſt Attention is to be given, is, 
in the conducting the. Fermentation with Care, 
and not to ſerve her with Lime, but when judged 
neceſſary by the Indications I have laid down. As 
to the Indigo being put in at twice, or altogether, 
a little ſooner or later, it appears very indifferent. 

The fame may be faid of the, Weld, which 1 
made uſe of twice, and ſuppreſſed the two other 
Times, and of Pearl-Aſhes, which I added in a 
ſmall Quantity in the ſmall Paſtel- Vat, and ſup- 
preſſed in 2 Woad- Vat. In ſhort, I believe, 
and it appears to me to a Demonſtration, that the 
greateſt 9 20k is to be had to the proper Diſtribu- 
tion of the Lime, throughout the whole Courſe of 
the working of the Vats, either to ſet them at 
Work, or to re-heat them, I muſt alſo add, that 
when a Woad-Vat is ſet to work, ſhe. Ss be 
too often inſpected into to know her State; for if 
there are ſome that are backward (which is attri- 
buted to the Weakneſs of the Woad) there are 
alſo others that very quickly come to work. I 
have ſeen a middling one of ſeventy Pounds of 
Woad, poiſoned ; becauſe the Woad-Man neg- 
lected to inſpect ner as often as ſhe required, and 
* had been two Hours fit to work before he 
diſcovered 
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diſcovered it; the Grounds were entirely come up 
to the Surface of the Liquor, and the whole had 
a very-ſour Smell ; it was not poſſible to bring her 
back, and they were obliged to fling her away, as 
ſhe would in a ſhort Time have contracted a fœtid 
Smell. The retarding of the Action of the Vat, 
may alſo proceed from the Temperature of the 
Air; for the Vat cools a great deal ſooner in 
Winter than in Summer; therefore it becomes 
neceſſary to watch it attentively, though common- 
ly they are fourteen or fifteen Hours before they 
, 2. HET ps alt 


I ſhall endeavour to explain in the Sequel, 
how the colouring Part of this Ingredient, fo ne- 
ceſſary in dying, diſplays itfelf ; but Tmuſt firſt of 
all ſpeak of Vats which are prepared from Indigo. 


FFF 
C H A. 


The INDIGO VAT. 
Proceſs of making the InDIGo in AMERICA. 


NDIGO is the Fecula of a Plant named NII 
4 or Anil; to make it, three Vats are placed 
the one over the other, in Form of a Caſcade; 
in the firſt, called the Steeper, the Plant is put in 
with its Leaves, Bark, and Flowers *, and filled 
with Water; ſome Time after, the whole fer- 


* In the Village of Sarguſſa, near the Town of Amadabat, 
the Indians only uſe the Leaves of the Anil ; they fling away the 
reſt of the Plant, The beſt Indigo comes from thence, 


* | ments, 


| 


mepts, the. Water, grows. intenſely; hot, thickens, 


_— 
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and becomes: of a blue Colour, bordering on the 
Violet; the Plant, according to the Opinion of 
ſome, depoſing all its Salts, and, according to 
others, all its, Subſtance. In this State, the 
Cocks af the Steeper are turned, and all the Wa- 
ter. let aut ſtained with the colouring Parts of the 
Plant into the ſecond, called the Beater; beeauſe 
this Water is beat by a Mill or Machine that has 
long Stieks, to condenſe the Sabſtance of the In- 
digo, and precipitate. it to the Bottom. By this 
Means the Water becomes clear and colourleſs, 
like common Water; then the Cocks are turned, 
that the Water may run off from the Surface of 
the blue Sediment; after which, other Cocks are 
turned that are at the Bottom, that all the Fecula 
may fall into the third Vat, called the Repoſer; 
for it is there the Indigo remains to dry; it is then 
taken out to be made into Cakes, &e. See, on 
this Subject, Hfeire des Antilles, pare be Pere 


Labat. 


At Pondicherry, on the Coaſt of Coromandel, 
there are two Kinds of Indigo, the one a great 
deal finer than the other; the beſt is ſeldom uſed } 
but to luſtre their Silks, the inferior in dying. 
They augment in Price according to their Quality; 
there is ſome which coſt from 15 Pagodas the 
Bar (which weighs 48 Pounds) o 2980 Pagodas. 
The moſt beautiful is prepared nigh Agra. There 
is alſo a very good Kind 2 from Maſilu- 
patan and Ayanon, where the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany have a Factory. At Chandernagor- it is call- 
ed Nill when it is prepared and cut to Pieces. 
The Indigo of Java is the · beſt of all; it is alſo the 


dęareſt, and conſequently few Dyers uſe it. Good 


Indigo ought to be ſo light as to float on the 
| | Water; 
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Water; the more it ſinks, the more it may be 
ſuſpected of being adulterated by 'a Mixtufe of 
Earth, Cindars, or pounded Slafes. It muſt be 
of a deep Blue, bordering on the Violet, brilliant, 
lively, and ſhining; it muſt he finer within, and 
appear of a ſhining Hue. Its Goodneſs is tried by 
diſſolving it in a Glaſs of Water; if it be unmixed 
and well prepared, it will diflolve entirely; if ſo- 
phiſticated, the foreign Matter will fink to the 
1 Another Method of trying it is by burn- 
good Indigo burns entirely away, and when 
Ay; the Mixture remains ter” the Indigo 
is conſumed, a 5 $16 e 
Powdered Indigo i moch more brd to Adal- 
teration than that which is in Cakes; for it is a 
difficult Matter that Sand, . powdered States, &c. 
ſhould unite ſo as not to form together in different 
Places Layers of different Matters; and, in this 


eaſe, by 3 * the FE OS. it is is, , 
diſcovered. | 


re 
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4 


There are ſeveral Methods of preparinz the In- 
digo Vat; I tried all thoſe I knew, and they all 
Y; | ſucceeded. 1 ſhall deſcribe them after the moſt: 


in uſe, and almoſt the only one known at Paris. 


ere i 
Ju- It is a Vat which is about five Felt in Height, 

m- two Feet Diameter, and becomes narrow towards 
Ul- the Bottom; ſhe is ſurrounded with a Wall that 


leaves a Space round her, which ſerves to hold 
Embers. In a Vat of this Size, two Pounds of 
n may at leaſt be uſed, and five or ſix for the 
4 greateſt 


exact Manner, beginning with that which is moſt _ 
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greateſt Proportion. To ſet a Vat of two Pounds 
of Indigo in ſuch a Veſle! that may contain about 
fourſcore Quarts, about ſixty Quarts of River 
Water are ſet to boil in a Copper for t. e Space of 
Half an Hour, with two Pounds of Pearl Aſhes, 
two Ounees of Madder, and a Handful of Bran; 
during this, the Indigo is prepared after the fol- 
lowing Manner: d r 


— 


Two Pounds of it are weighed out, and caſt 
into. a Pail of cold Water to ſeparate the earthy 
Parts. The Water is afterwards poured off by 
Inclination, and the Indigo well ground; a little 
warm Water is put into it, ſhaking it from Side 
to. Side; it is poured by Inclination into another 
Veſſel; what remains is ſtill ground, and freſh 
Water put in to carry off the fineſt Parts, and | 
thus continued till all the Indigo is reduced into a 
Powder, fine enough to be raiſed by the Water. 
This is all the Preparation it undergoes. Then 
the Liquor which has boiled in the Copper with 
the Grounds are poured. into the high and narrow 
Vat, as likewiſe the Indigo; the whole is then 
raked with a ſmall Rake, the Vat is covered, and 
Embers placed round her, If this Work was be- 
gun in the Afternoon, a few Embers are added at 

Night ; the ſame is repeated the next Day Morn- 
ing and Night. The Vat is alſo lightly raked 
twice the ſecond Day; the third Day, the Em- 
bers are continued to be put round, to keep up the 
Heat of the Vat; ſhe is raked twice in the Day: 
About this Time, a ſhining Copper- coloured Skin 
begins to appear on the Surface of the Liquor, 
and appears as if it was broken or cracked in ſe- 
veral Places. The fourth Day, by continuing the 
Fire, this Skin or Pelicle is more 13 and 

FF cloſer; 


. 
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cloſer; the Flurry, which riſes I e the Vat, 


appears, and the Liquor becomes © 
Gr cen, - F i 8 


— 7 K 
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When the Liquor is in this State, it is à Sign 
that it is Time to fill the Vat. For this Purpoſe 
a freſh Liquor is made, by putting into a Copper 
about twenty Quarts of Water, with one Pound 
ot Pearl Aſhes, a Handful of Bran, and Half an 
Ounce of Madder. This is boiled a Quarter af 
an Hour, and the Vat is ſerved wirk it; ſhe is 
then raked, and cauſes a great Quantity of Flurry 
to rife, and the Vat comes to work the next Day; 
this is known by the Quantity of Flurry with 
which ſhe is covered by the km or  Copper-ſcaly 
Cruſt which fwims. on the Liquor, which, altho' 
it appears of a Blue- brown, is nevertheleſs Green 
n N 


This Vat was much longer coming to its Co- 
lour than the others, becauſe the Fire was too 
ſtrong the ſecond Day, other wiſe the would have 
been fit to work two Days fooner. This did no 
other Damage but retarded her, and the Day ſhe 
came to work, we dipt in Serges weighing thir- 
teen or, fourteen. Pounds. As this, cauſed her to 
loſe her Strength, and the Liquor being diminiſh- 
ed by the Pieces of Stuff that had been dyed in 
her, ſhe was ſerved in the Afternoon with freſh 
Liquor, made with, one Pound of Pearl Aſhes, 
Half an "Ounce of Madder, and a Handfal of 
Bran; the whole was boiled together in a Copper 
for a Quarter of an Hour. Phe Vat being ſerved 
with it ſhe was raked, covered, and a few Embers 
put round. She may be preſerved after this Man- 
ner ſeveral Days, and when ſhe is wanted-to work, 

5 N C 3 _ the 
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ſhe muſt be raked over Night, and a little Fire 
placed about her e 
: 4 ++ 1. a © S . — 
C5 2 : 

When there is Occaſion to re-heat, and add In- 
digo to this Kind of Vat, two Thirds of the Li- 
quor (which then is no more Green, but of a2 
Blue-brown and almoſt Black) is put into a Cop- 
per; When it is ready to boil, all the Scum that is 
formed at the Top is taken off with a Sieve ; it is 
afterwards made to boil, and two Handfuls of 
Bran, a Quarter of a Pound of Madder, and two 
Pounds of Pearl Aſhes are added. The Fire is 
then removed from the Copper, and a little cold 
Water caſt into it to ſtop the Boil; after which 
the whole is put into the Vat, with one Pound of 
powdered Indigo, diluted in a Portion of the Li- 
quor as before related; after this the Vat is raked, . 
covered, and ſcme Fire put round ; the next Day 
ſhe is fit to work. 1 


When the Indigo Vat has been re-heated ſeveral 
Times, it is neceſſary to empty her entirely, and 
to ſet a freſh one, or ſhe will not give a lively Dye; 
when ſhe is too old and ſtale, the Liquor, is not 
of tinea Greenazat ff. 

I put ſeveral other Vats to work after the.ſame 
Method, with different Quantities of Indigo, from. 
one Pound to fix ; always obſerving to augment or 
diminiſh the other Ingredients in Proportion, but 
always one Pound of Pearl Aſhes to each Pound 
of Indigo. I have ſince made other Experiments, 
which proved to me that this Proportion was not 
abſolutely neceſſary; and I make no Doubt, but 
that ſeveral other Means might be found to make 
the Indigo come to as perfect a Colour, I ſhall, 
n or C1 0.0 EIT atk hr? Bere 


= 
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nevertheleſs, proceed to ſome other Obſervations 
on this Vat. „ . 

Of all thoſe I ſet to work, after the Manner de- 
ſcribed, one only failed me, and that by neglect- 
ing to put Fire round her the ſecond B. She 
never came to a proper Colour; powdered Arſnic 
was put in to no Effect; red-hot Bricks were alſo 
plunged in at different Times; the Liquor turn- 
ed of a greeniſh Hue, but never came to the pro- 
per Colour; and having attempted ſeveral other 
Means without Succeſs, or without being able to 


find out the Cauſe of her not ſucceeding, I cauſed 


the Liquor to be emptied and caſt away. 


All the other Accidents that have happened me 
in conducting the Indigo- Vat, have only lengthen- 
ed the Operation; ſo that this Proceſs may be 
looked upon as very eaſy when compared to that 
of the Woad- Vat. I have alſo made ſeveral Ex- 


periments on both, in which my chief View was 


to ſhorten the Time of the common Preparation; 
but not meeting with the deſired Succeſs, I ſhall 
not relate them. . | 


The Liquor of the Indigo Vat is not exactly 
like that of the Woad ; its Surface is of a Blue- 
brown, covered with coppery Scales, and the un- 
der Part of a beautiful Green. The Stuff or 
Wool dyed in this is Green when taken out, and 
becomes Blue a Moment after. We have already 
| ſeen that the ſame happens to the Stuff dyed in 
the Woad Vat; but it is remarkable, that the Li- 
quor of the laſt is not Green, and yet produces on 
the Wool the fame Effect as the other. It muſt 
alſo. be obſerved, that if the Liquor of the Indigo 
Vat be removed out of the Veſſel in which it was 

| | con- 
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raking her two or three Hours before. 
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contained, and if too long expoſed to the Air, {i 
loſes its Green and all its Quality, ſo that, al- 
though it gives a blue Colour, that Colour is not 
e e eee 
I hall examine this more particularly in the Se. 
quel, and endeavour to give the Chymical Theo- 


. The CoD Var with URIX E. 


VAT is alſo prepared with Urine, which 
2 ields its Colour cold, and is worked cold: | 
'or this Purpoſe four Pounds of Indigo are pow- 
dered, which is to be digeſted on warm Aſhes 
twenty-four Hours, in four Quarts of Vinegar; 
if it is not then well diffolved, it muſt be ground 
again with the Liquor, and Urine is to be added 
little by little, with Half a Pound of Madder, which | 
muſt be well diluted by ſtirring the Liquor with a 
Stick; when this Preparation is made, it is pour- | 
ed into a Veſſel filled with 250 Quarts of 
Urine ; it matters not whether it be freſh or ſtale; 


the whole is well ftirred and raked together Night 


and Morning for eight Days, or till the Vat ap- 
rs green at the Surface when raked, or that ſhe 
makes Flurry as the common Vat; the is then fit 
to work, without more Trouble than previouſly 
This Kind 


of Vat is extremely convenient, for when once ſet 
to work, ſhe remains good till ſhe be entirely 
drawn, that is, till the Indigo has given all its 
23875 Colour; 
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Colour; thus ſhe may be worked at all Times, 
whereas the common Vat 8 be 759150 W 
Day before. 13 Fs OE Tow” 2000 

you I 
This Vat may at Aenne hot ade more or 
leſs conſiderable, by augmenting: or diminiſhing 
the Ingredients; in Proportion | to the Indigo in- 
tended to be made uſe of; ſo that to each Pound 
of Indigo add a Quart of Vinegar, two Ounces 
of Madder and ſixty or ſeventy Quarts of Urine. 
This Vat comes ſooner to work in Summer than 
in Winter, and may be brought ſooner to work 
by warming, ſome of the Liquor-without boiling,” 
and returning it into the Vat; this Proceſs 1 10 
ſimple that it is Jana impoſlible-to fail. 541 brig 


25 


When the Indigo is quite pense And gives no 
more Dye, the Vat may be charged again without 
ſetting a new one. f or this Purpoſe, Indigo 
muſt be diſſolved in Vinegar, adding: Madder in 
Proportion to the Indigo, pouring the: whole into 
the Vat, and raking her Night and Morning 
and Evening as at firſt, ſhe; will be; as god as 
before; however ſhe muſt. not nn arged this 
Way above four or five Times, for the Ground 
of the Madder and Indigo would dull the Liquor, 
and in conſequence render the Colour leſs bright. 
I did not try; this Method, and: therefore do not 
anſwer for the Succeſs; but here follows another 
with Urine which gives a "IR 2 3 _ 
ae 1 1e 1110 
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e241 | Hit Vat with Urine. 


? 


A Pound of Indigo: was ſteeped twenty: ſour 
Hours in four Quarts of clear Urine, and when 
the. pane became very * it was run 3 
5 a fine 
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a ſine Sieve into a "Pail, and the Indigo which 
eould not paſs, and which remained in the Sieve, 
was put with four Quarts of freſh Urine; this 
was ſo continued till all the Indigo had paſſed 
through the Sieve with the Urine; this laſted 
about two Hours. At Four in the Afternoon 
three Hogſheads of Urine were put into the Cop- 
per, and it was made as hot as eould be without 
boiling. The VUrine caſt up a thick Seum, Which 
was taken up with a Broom and caſt out of the 
Copper. It was thus ſeummed at different Times, 
till there only remained a White and light Scum ;; 
the Urine by this Means ſufficiently purified, and 
ready to boil was poured into the Wooden Vat 
and the Indigo prepared as above put in; the Vat 
was then raked the better to mix the Indigo with 
the Urine: Soon after, a Liquor was put into 
the Vat, made of two Quarts of Urine, a Pound 
of /Roach-Allum,. and. a Pound of Red Tartar. 
To mate this Liquor, the Allum and Tartar 
were firſt put into the Mortar, and reduced to a 
fine Powder, upon which the two Quarts of 
Urine were poured,” and the whole rubbed toge- 
ther, till this Mixture, which roſe all of a ſudden, 
ceaſed: to ferment: It was then put into the Vat, 
which was ſtrongly raked; and being covered 
witly its Wooden Cover, ſhe was left in that State 
all Night; the next Morning the Liquor was of 

a very Green Colour; this was a Sign ſhe was 
come. to work, and that ſhe might have been 
worked if thought proper, but nothing was dyed 
in her; for all that was done was only, properly 
ſpeaking, the firſt Preparation of the Vat, and the 
Indigo which had been put in was only intended 
to feed the Urine, ſo that to finiſh' the Prepara- 
tion, the Vat was let to reſt for two Days, always 
covered, that ſhe might cool the flower; 4 i 
91 1:2 8 econd 


a 
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ſecond Pound of Indigo was prepa 
Vith puriſed Urine as before. 


the Afternoon all the Liquor of the Vat was out 
into the Copper, it was heated as much as poſſible 
without boiling; ſome: thick Scum formed om it 
which was taken off, and the Liquor being ready 


to boil was returned into the Vat. At the ſame 
Time the Ground Indigo was put in, with a 


Liquor made as above of one Pound of Aflum, 
one Pound of. Tartar, and two Quarts of Urine; 

a freſh Pound of Madder was alſo added; then 
th Vat was raked, well covered, and left ſo the 
whole Night. The next Morning ſhe was come 
to work, the Liquor being very hot, and of a 

very fine Green, ſhe was do. with Wool in 
the Fleece, of which thirty Pounds were put into 
the Vat. It was welt extended and worked be- 
tween the Hands, that the Liquor might the 
more eaſily ſoak into it; then it was left at reſt 


for an Hour or two, according as ighter or n 
Blues are required. | 


All this Time nean ens well covirels 8 it 
might the better retain its Heat, for the hotter ſhe 
is, the better ſhe:dyes, and when cold acts no 
more. When the Wool came to the Shade of 
Blue required, it was taken out of the Vat in 
Parcels; about : the Bigneſs of a Man's Head; 
twiſted and wrung over the Liquor as they were 
taken out, till from Green, as they were coming 
out of the Vat, they became Blue. This Change 
from Green to Blue is made in three or four Mi- 
nutes. Theſe thirty Pounds being thus dyed, and 
the Green taken off, the Vat was raked, and ſuf- 
fered to reſt for two Hours, being all that Time 
well covered; then thirty Pounds more were put 

in, which was well extended with the 3 
: e 
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the Vat was covered, and in four or five Hours 
this Wool was dyed at the Height or Shade of 
the firſt thirty Pounds; it was then taken out in 
Heaps, and the Green taken off as before. This 
done, the Vat had ſtill ſome little Heat, but not 
ſufficient to dye freſh; Wool; for when ſhe has not a 
ſufficient Heat, the Colour he gives would neither 
be uniform nor laſting, ſo that it muſt be reheat- 
ed, and'freſh Indigo put in as before. This may 
be done. as often as judged proper, for this Vat 


does not. ſpoil by Age, provided, that whilſt the js 


r en working, a little Air is let into her. 


— 


Ka of the Vat with Dine 


oy Four in the Afternoon, the whole Linas! | 


of the Vat was put into a- Copper; and a ſufhi- 
cient, Quantity of Urine added to this Liquor, to 
make up the Deficiency that had been loſt by 
Evaporation during the preceding Work. This 
filling commonly takes eight or nine Pails of 
_ Urine; the Liquor was then heated and ſcummed 
as beſore, and when ready to boil, returned into 
the Vat with a Pound of Indigo, and the Liquor 
above deſeribed, conſiſting of Allum and Tartar 
of each one Pound, Madder one' Pound, and two 
Quarts of, Urine. After raking the Vat well, 
and covering der, ne was left at reſt the whole 


Night. | 


The, next 4 Day tbe came to e 5 ſixty 
Pounds of Wool were dyed in her at twice as 
before. 'Tis after this Manner all the Re- heatings 
muſt be done the Eve before the dying, and theſe 
Re- heatings may extend to . as the Vat 
once ſet ©IVes a ons: * 


1 muſt 


2 
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I muſt here obſerve, that the greater the Quan 
of ity of Indigo put in at once is, the deeper the 
in Blue: Thus, inſtead »f one Pound, four, five, 
his or fix Pounds may be put in together; nor is it 
10t neceſſary to augment the Doſe of Allum, Tartar, 
ta or Madder, of which Ingredients the Liquor is 
her ompoſed ; but if the Veſſel held more than three 


Jogſheads, then the Doſe of theſe muſt be aug- 


nay Mmented in Proportion. The Vat I have mention- 
Vat ed held three, and was too ſmall to dye at one 
e is WT ime a ſufficient Quantity of Wool to make a 
er, Piece of Cloth, v:z. fifty or ſixty Pounds; for 


Wthis Purpoſe it would be neceſſary that the Vat 
ſhould contain at leaſt fix Hogſheads, and from, 


ool will be dyed in three or four Hours, where- 
as dying it at twice, it takes eight or ten Hours. 


to MW. At the End of three Hours, in which Time 
by the Wool would be dyed, taken out; and the 

"his Green taken off, the Vat being yet very hot; af- 

of {ſer raking and letting her reſt a couple of Hours, 


the ſame Wool might be returned into her, which 


into ould heighten the Colour very much, for all 
uor Wool that has been dyed, aired, and the Green 
rtar taken off, always takes a finer Colour than new, 
two or white Wool, which might remain twenty 
yell, ours in the Vat. . Fo We 2A 


Great Care muſt be taken to air and take off the 
reen of the dyed Parcels of Wool that are taken 


ixty out of the Vat haſtily, that the Air may ſtrike 
eas hem equally, without which the blue Colour 
ings ill not be uniform throughout the Wool. 

heſe ; | 

Vat 


There are Manufacturers who fay that Cloths, 
whoſe Wool has received this Ground of Blue 
With Urine, cannot be perfectly ſcoured at the 
e Fulling- 


his a double Advantage would ariſe. 1: All the | 
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Fulling-Mill, even at twice; others vouch. the 
_ contrary, and Lam of Opinion the laſt. ſpeak the 
= Truth; yet, if the firſt are right, it might be 
ſuſpected that the Animal Oil of the Urine be- 
coming rezinous by drying. on the Wool, or by | 
_ uniting with the Oil with which the Wool is | 
moiſtened; for its other Preparations more ſtrong. 
V reſiſt the Fuller's Earth and Soap, than a ſimple 
Fby Expreſſion. To remedy this, the, Wool 
ought to be well waſhed in a running Water after 
it is dyed, twiſted, aired, the. Green taken off, 
and cooled. Be it as it may, the Woad-Vat will 
always be preferred in the great Dye. Houſes to 
thoſe Kinds of Indigo Vats made with Urine. or 
otherwiſe; and for this Reaſon, that with, a good 
Woad-Vat, and an ingenious Woad-Man, much 
more Work is diſpatched than with all the other 
Blae-Vats., ee, eee 
I have deſeribed the Indigo-Vats in this Trea- 
tiſe, not with a Deſign to introduce them in the 
large Manufactories, but to procure eaſy Means 
to the Dyers in ſmall, and ſmall Manufactories, 
to whom I wiſh this, Work may be of as, much 
Advantage as to the others. I ſhall therefore here 
deſeribe à cold Vat, which may be uſed with Ad- 
Vantage by thoſe who dye ſmall Stuffs, in whoſe 
Compoſition Thread and Cotton'enter. The Co- 
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T is cuſtomary at Rouen, and in ſome other 
Cities of France, to dye in a cold Indigo- Vat, 
different from that deſcribed, in the foregoing 
Cnapter, and more convenient, as ſhe comes to 
work ſooner, and has no bad Smell. She is pre- 
pared after the following Manner: 


Diſſolve three Pounds of Indigo powdered fine 
ly, in a glazed earthen Pot, with three Pints of 
rong 'Soap-boiler's Lees, Which is a-ſtrong Lee 
of Soda and quick Lime. The Indigo takes 
about twenty-four Hours diſſolving, and When 
perfectly "ſo, remains ſuſpended in the Liquor, 
thickens it, and gives it the Conſiſtence of an Ex- 
tract. At the fame Time, three Pounds of fifted 
flacked Lime muſt be put into another Veſſel, 
with fix Quarts of Water, and boiled together for 
a Quarter of an Hour; When ſettled, the clear is 
poured off by Inclination. Then three Pounds 
of green Copperas are to be diſſolved in this clear 
Lime-Water, and the whole let to reſt till the 
next Day. Three hundred Quarts of Water are 
then put in a large Deal-Veſſel (no other Wood 
but Deal will do, for it would dull and blacken 
the Dye, eſpecially if it was Oak). The two So- 
btions which were made the Day before are put 
nn, the Vat is well raked, and ſuffered to reſt. I 
have ſeen her come to Colour in two Hours after, 
but this never fails to happen the next Day at far- 
theſt, She makes a great deal of Flurry, and the 

| D 2 Liquor 
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Liquor becomes of a fine green Colour, but 2 


little more on the Yellow than the Green of the | 
common Vat. ö * 


When this Vat W to bens herſelf, ſhe is 
to be quickened without putting in freſh Indigo, 
by making a ſmall Liquor with two Pounds of 
| _ Copperas, diſſolved in a ſufficient Quanti- 
of Lime-Water; but when the Indigo has 

pent all its Colour, ſhe muſt be recharged by put- 


805 in freſh, diſſolved in wt a Lee as has been 
deſcribed. 1 £ | tay f 


Water ef Old Ben. 


"Hows Dyers put into this Var a little Water « 
2 old Iron. It is a Mixture of Y inegar and Water, 
in which ſome old Iron Nails have been put to 
ruſt, They ſay this makes the Colour more laſt- 
ing, but 1 4 e experienced, that it is ſufficiently 
fo without this XY as good as all the other-Blues, 
of which I have before given the Preparation. _ 


1 ſet ſeveral ſmall Vats; thoſe that required to 
ws heated were put in a Bath or Sand-Heat, in 
ſmall*Glaſs Bodies; and *thoſe that are worked 
cold were left without doing any thing to them. 
Theſe laſt are eaſy, being ſufficient to diminiſh the 
Quantity of Liquor, and of all the other, Ingredi- 
ents, in Proportion to the Veſlel that is to be ſet, 
| and it is almoſt impoſſible to fail. | 


As to that which I firſt deſcribed, which is ſet 

bot, as it is ſomewhat more difficult, and that ſe- 
veral might be willing to try the Experiment, 
which in itſelf is curious, and neither requires Ex- 
| pence nor l to perform in ſmall, I ſhall 


i give 
<3 
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give the Proceſs of one which facceeded perfectly, 
and in which I had defis put a greater Qtan- | 


tity of Indigo, than uſually is done n com- 
mon nn 


I boiled two Quarts of Water with two. Seru- 
ples of Madder and four Ounces of Pearl-Aſhes; 
after boiling a Quarter of an Hour, I put it into a 
Body, which held àbout four Quarts, and had 
been previouſly heated with warm Water, and in 
which J had put a Quarter of a Handful of Bran. 
The whole was well ſtirred with a Deal Spatula, 
the Glaſs Body put on a very gentle Sand- Heat, 
which only kept it warm, and pretty near the 
ſame Degree of Heat _ is Rn: for tlie 
common ndgio Wat. "ie 


The Rire Was 10 al Niht, ang Me text : 
under the Sand-Heat, without any kerne 


kappening; it was only ſtirred rs — = and x Cop 
next Day ſome Flurry b egan to r a Cp 


per- ooloured S kin formed dn tlie and t 
Liquor was of a Green- brown; it 15 hen led 
up with a Liquor made of a f Water, 


two Ounees of Pearl-Aſhes, and little Bran,” I : 
mixed the whole together, then let it reſt. Tt +» 
came perfectly well to Colour, and the next Day 
I dyed feveral middling Pieces of Stuffs and Wool. 
Theſe ſmall Veſſels 027 be re-heated any ” 

again as eaſily as a large one. 


I'think I have nothing more-t W ncerning 
the Method of ſetting to work all theſe Kind of 
Blue Vats; yet I am perſuaded that there are ſe- 
veral other Means practiſed in different Places, 
and that it is even eafy to contrive new ones; 
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however, I can affirm that all thoſe which I have 
deſcribed are very ſure, and that they have all 
9 worked ſeveral Times with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs. 5 


eee eee. 
53 ͤͤ 4 HY 
of ide Method of Dyino Bus, , 


FF THEN the Vat is once prepared and come 
to work, the dying of Wool or Stuffs is 
ealy. Wet them well in clear warm Water, 
wringing and dipping them in the Vat, and keep- - 
ing them in more or leſs Time, according as the 
Coleur is required in Shade. From Time to 
Time the Stuff is aired, that is, taken out of the 
Vat and. wrung, fo that the Liquor may fall back 
into-the Vat, and expoſed a little to the Air, which 
takes off the Green in one or two Minutes; for 
let what Vat ſoever be uſed, the Stuff is always 
Green at its coming out, and only takes the Blue 
Colour in Proportion as the Air acts upon it. It is 
alſo very neceſſary to let the Green go off before. 
it is returned into the Liquor to receive a ſecond 
Shade, as being then better able to judge of its 
Colour, and know if it is requiſite to give what is 

called one or ſeveral Returnings. . 


It is an ancient Cuſtom among Dyers to reckon 
thirteen Shades of Blue from the deepeſt to the- 
lighteſt. Although their Denominations be ſome- 
what arbitrary, and that it is impoſſible exactly to 
fix the juſt Paſſage from one to the other, I thall. 

| | | not- 
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notwithſtanding give the Names. They are as fol- 
low, beginning with the. lighteſt : Milk-Blue, 
Pearl-Blue, Pale-Blue, Flat-Blue, Middling- Blue, 
Sky-Blue, Queen's-Blue, Turkiſh- Blue, Watch- 
et-Blue, Gartar-Blue, Mazareen-Blue, Deep- 
Blue, and Very Deep- Blue. 


Theſe Diſtinctions are not equally received by 
all Dyers, nor in all Provinces, but the moſt Part 
are known ; and it is the only Method that can 
be taken to give an Idea of the ſame Colour, 
whoſe only Difference is in being more or leſs deep. 

It is eaſy to make deep Blues. I have already 
ſaid that to effect this, the Wool or Stuffs are to 
be returned ſeveral Times into the Vat; but it is 
not ſo in reſpect to light Blues ; for when the Vat 
is rightly come to work, the Wool can ſeldom be 
left in ſhort Time enough, but that it takes more 


than the Shade required. It often happens when 


a certain Quantity of Wool is to be dipped, and 


that it cannot all be put in at the ſame Time, 


that what goes in at firſt is deeper than the other. 
Lo are ſome Dyers who, to obviate this In- 
conveniency in making very Light-blues, which 
they call Mi 
quor of the Indigo-Vat and dilute it in a very 
great Quantity of lukewarm Water ; but this Me- 
thod is a bad one, for the Wool dyed in this Mix- 
ture has not near ſo laſting a Colour as that dyed 
in the Vat; as the altering Ingredients which are 
put into the Vat with the Indigo, ſerves as much 
to diſpoſe the Pores of the Subject which is dipped 
in, as to the opening, of the colouring: Fecula 
which is to dye it, their Concourſe being neceſſary 
for the Adheſion of the Colour. The beſt Me- 
thod of making theſe very Light- blues, is to ay 
| _ 


Ik and Water, take ſome of the Li- 


/ 
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them either in a 'Woad or TIndigo-Vat, out of | 
which the Colour has been worked, and begins 
to cool. The Woead-Vat is ſtill preferable to that 
of che Ren. en does e ſoon. 


The Blues made in Vats that have been . 
ed, are duller than the others; but they ma 2 
| your: ſenſibly rouſed by” paſſing the Wool 
Z s in boiling Water. This Practioe is Gris 

neoeſſary to the Perfection of all Blue Shades; 
this the Colour is not only made Seger, but 
rendered more ſecure, by taking off all that is not 
well incorporated with the Wool; it alſo prevents 
its ſpotting the Hands or Linen, which commonl. 
happens, and the 'Dyers, to gain Time, neglect 
this Precaution. Aſter the Wool is taken out of 
the warm Water, it is neceſſary to walh it again in 
the River, or at leaſt in a ſufficient Quantity of 
Water for the carrying off all-the * 


Dye. 


The beſt Method to render the Blue Dye 
brighter, is by filling them with a thin Liquor of 
melted Soap, and afterwards-cleanfing them from 
_ the Soap by warm Water, and, if convenient, by 
rinſing them in an old Cochineal Liquor. This 
Method is to be taken with deep Blues; but if the 
ſame was taken with very light Blues, they would 
loſe their Bright- blue Luſtre and ineline 10 Grey. 


I hope to have removed all Difficulties on the 
1 of Blue, and in the Method of dying 
Some Dyers, for the Sake of Gain, ſpare the 
Woud and ia. and 'uſe for Blue, Orchel or. 
* and Brazil; this ought to be expreſſly | 

| th ough this adulterated Blue is 'often- 
brighter ras a laſting and legitimate- "—_— T 
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ſhall take Notice of this in the Chapters ones 
on the leſſer Dye. 


I ſhall now explain the Theory of the inviſible 
Change of the Blue Dye. This Colour, which 
I ſhall here only conſider in Relation to its Uſe in 
the dying of Stuffs of what Kind ſoever, has hi- 
therto been extracted only from the Vegetable 
World, and it does not appear that we can hope 
to ule in this Art the Blues the Painters employ: 
Such are the Pruſſian Blue, which holds of the 
Animal and Mineral Kind *; the Azure, which 
is a vitrified Mineral Subſtance; the Ultramarine, 
which is prepared from a hard Stone; the Earths 
that have a Blue Colour, &c. Theſe Matters 
cannot, without loſing their Colour in whole or 
in Part, be reduced into Atoms ſufficiently mi- 
nute, ſo as to be ſuſpended in the ſaline Liquid, 
which muſt penetrate the Fibres of the Animal 
and Vegetable Subſtances of which Stuffs are ma- 
nufactured; for under this Name Linen and Cot- 
ton Cloths muſt be Ne as Wen as 
thoſe wove of Silk and Wool. | 


Hitherto we know. but of two | Plants that yield 
Blue after their Preparation: The one is the Iſatis 
or Glauſtum, which is called Paſtel in Languedoc, 
and Woad in Normandy. Their Preparation con- 
ſiſts in a Fermentation continued even to the Pu- 
trefaction of all the Parts of the Plant, the Root 
excepted; and conſequently in the unfolding of all 
their Principles i into a new Combination, and freſh 


* In 1748, 3 Macguer, of the Royal 3 of 
Sciences, found the, Means of uſing the Pruffian Blue to dye 
Silk and Cloth, in a Blue whoſe WA n all the 
Blues hitherto known, £12 
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Order of theſe ſame Prineiples, from whence ſol- 
lows an Union of infinite fine Particles, whieh ap- 


| pas to any Subject whatever, reflects the Light 
on them very different from what it would be, if 


theſe ſame Particles were ſtill ine tho" which 7 


ms Fermentation: has ſeparated. 


ze other Plant is the Anil; which bo eulttvstedd 
in the Eq and Maſi.- Indies, out of which they 
prepare chat Fecula that is Sent to Europe under 
the Name of Indigo. In the Preparation of this 
Plant, the Indians * WUmericans, more induſtri- 
ous than ourſelves, have found out the Art of ſe- 
Parating only the colouring Parts of the Plant from 
the uſeleſs ones; and the Fyrnch and Spaniſh Colo- 
mes have imitated them, aud thereby ade a e con- 
e Tn e . 
4 4 '-Þ- | 
Thar the Indigo, guck us and em ae 
Fica, mould depoſit on the Wool or Stuffs the co- 
louring Parts required by the Dyer; it is infuſed = 
ſeveral/Ways, the Proceſſes of Which we have al- 
ready given. They may be reduced to three: 
The cold Indigo-Vat may ſerve for Thread and 
Cotton; thoſe that are made Uſe of hot, are fit - 
for Stuffs of any Kind whatever. 


| fn the-cold Vat, the Indipode med, u Peart 
Aſhes, Copperas or Green Vitris), Lime, Mad- 

der, and Bran. The hot Vats are either prepared | 
with Water or *Urine;; if with Water, Pearl- 
Aſhes and a little Madder muſt be added; if with 
Urine, Allum and Tartar muſt be joined to the 
mow Both of theſe Vats, principally intended. 


for Wool, require a moderate Degree of Heat, 


but at the lame Time ſtrong 6 | 


to 
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to take a laſting Dye; I mean ſuch as will wick 
ſtand the deſtroying Action of «the er ep 
the Proof of D 68 1 


1 have: autres 1 eee e 
i ſmall in Qylindrical Glaſs Veſſels, expoſed 
to the Light, in order to ſee what paſſed before- 
the Infuſion came to a Colour, that is, whether 
it was Green beneath the Flurry at the Surface, 
which is a/ Sign of internal Fermentation Thive 
ſaid that the Green Colour. of the Liquoe is a 
Condition abſolutely eſſential, and without which, 
the Fg mapa aw would- 25 would not be a 
good Dye, and would almo enti TT 
on ths dea HGOEh * *. 


I ſhall now: give a Beepdes sa cold — 
go-Vat in ſœnall, for the Changes are much better 
ſeen in her, and for this Reaſon; that what happens 
in the two others is not verꝶ eſſentially different. 
It is proper to take Notice, that what I fall call: 
Part in this Obſervation of Experiments, is a 
Meaſure of the Weight of four Drachms, of all 
Matter either Liquid or Solid, and that. it will be 
this Quantity that muſt be ſuppoſeds each Time 
that I uſe: that Word in e Den A 
riments. ' ' 


0 put three hure Parts of IV aide: Vet! 1 
bel, containing five hundred and twelve, -or-eight | 
Quarts, in which I diſſolved fix Parts of Copperas, 
which gave the Liquor a Yellow: Dye, Six Parts 
of Pot-Aſhes were alſo diſſolved by-themſelves-in- 
thirty-ſix Parts of Water. The Solution made, 
I digeſted in ĩt ſix Parts, or three Ounces, of In- 
digo of St. Domingo» well ground; it was left over 
a very gentle Fire three Hours. The ' (weld, 
w 
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ſwelled, and taking up a larger Space, roſe from 
the Bottom of this Alkaline Liquor, with which 
it formed a Kind of thick Syrup, which was Blue. 
This was a Proof that the Indigo was only di- 
vided, but not diſſolved; for had its Solution been 
perfect, that thick Liquor would have been Green 
inſtead of Blue; for all Liquor that has been 
tinged Blue by a Vegetable of any Kind, grows 
Green on the Admixion of an Alkaline Salt, 


either conerete or in a Liquid F * whether It - 
be a fixed or volatile. 05 | 


9 hence the ae is eee; why In- 
digo does not dye à Stuff of a laſting Blue when 

its Liquor is not Green; for its Solution not be- 
ing compleat, the Alkali cannot act upon theſe firſt 
elementary Particles; as for Example, it acts on 

the Tincture of Violets, which is a perfect Solu- 
tion of the colouring Parts of thoſe Flowers, 


which it turns — in an n and on ING 
1 Contact. : 95/101 N 61 L 


- 
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1 e thick Blue e into the Solution 
of Vitriol, and after well ſhaking the Mixture, I 
added Fo, Parts of Lime, that had been flacked 
in the Air; it was cold Weather when this Expe- 
riment was made; the Thermometer was at two 
Degrees under the freezing Point, which was the 
Cauſe that this Vat was near four Days coming to 
a Colour, and the Fermentation, which muſt na- 
turally enſue in all Vitriolic Liquor, where an Al- 
kaline Salt has been put in, ſuch as : Pot-Aſhes, 
and an Alkaline Earth, was carried on with ſo 
much Slowneſs, that very little Scum appeared on 
the Surface of the Liquor. In a hot Seaſon, and 
by making Uſe of Lime newly calcined, theſe Kind 
of Wan ME: lometimes! fat: to dye in four * A | 
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Each Time I ſtirred the Mixture with a Spa- 
tula, I obſerved that the Iron of the Vitriol or 
Copperas was the firſt that precipitated to the 
Bottom of the Veſſel, and that the Alkaline Salt 
had precipitated it, to join itſelf to the Acid. 
Thus in this Proceſs of the cold Indigo Vat, a 
Tartar of Vitriol after the Manner of Tachenius 
is formed ; whereas by the. common | Method of 
preparing this — Salt, the Acid of Vitriol 
is poured on a true Alkaline Salt, ſuch as Salt of 
Tartar or Pot-Aſnes. This again is a Circum- 
ſtance that leads inſenſibly to the Theory of the 
good Dye. I deſire the Reader to take Notice of 
this, as it will occur in the Sequel of this Obſer- 
vation, as well as in other Chapters. | | 


The Earthy Parts of the Lime precipitate next 
after the Iron ; they are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
Whiteneſs, which are yet difficult to diſtinguiſh 
when the colouring Parts of the Indigo are ſuffi- 
ciently looſened. In ſhort, under this White Earth, 
the Fecula of the Indigo depoſits itſelf, and by 
Degrees rarifies in ſuch a Manner, that this Sub- 
ſtance, which the firſt Day was only the Eighth 
of an Inch above the precipitated Lime, roſe infen- 
ſibly within Half an Inch of the Surface of the 
Liquor, and the third Day grew ſo opaque and 
muddy, that nothing further could be diſtinguiſned. 


This Rarefaction of the Ind igo, ſlow in Win- 


ter, quick in Summer, and which may be acce- - 
lerated in Winter by heating the Liquor to fifteen - 


or ſixteen Degrees, is a Proof that a real Fermen- 
tation happens in the Mixture, which opens the 
little Lumps of Indigo, and divides them into 
Particles of an extreme Fineneſs; then their Sur- 
faces being multiplied almoſt ad infinitum, they 
are ſo much the more equally diſtributed in the 

5 Liquor 
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Liquor, which daun them equally on nd. 
ject dipped i in to take the n 25 


IF Perthentation comes on haſtily, or in a few 
. whether on account of the Heat of the 
Air, or by the Help of a ſmall Fire, a great 
Wantity of Flurry appears; it is Blue, and its 
Reflection they have alſo named Coppery, becauſe 
the Colours of the Rainbow appear in it, and 
the Red and Yellow here predominate ; however 
this Phenomenon is not peculiar to Indigo, ſince 
the ſame Reflection is perceived in all Mixtures 
that are in actual Fermentation, and particularly 
n thoſe which contain fat Particles blended with 
Salts, Urine, Soot, and ſeveral other Bodies put 
into Fermentation, ſhew on their Surface the 
ſame variegated Colours. ol 
The Flurry of the Indi IE appears Blue, 
becauſe pe to the . Air; but if a ſmall 
Portion of the Liquor which is under it be taken 
up with a Spoon, it appears more or leſs Green in 
Proportion as it is filled with colouring Particles. 
In the Courſe of this Obſervation, I ſhall ſhew the 
Reaſon of this Difference, or, at leaſt, a probable 
Explication of this Change of Blue, Which, as 1 
Have ſaid befure, is abſolutely neceſſary for ſoec- 
ceeding in the Proceſs deſcribed. 


When the Vat is in this State, it has r 

been ſaid that Cotton, Thread, Cloths wove from 
them, -&c. may be dyed in her, and the Colours 
which they take are of the good Dye; that is, this 
Cotton and Thread will maintain them, even "after 
remaining a ſuitable Time in a Solution of white 
Soap, actually boiling. This is the Proof given 


them preferable to _ other, becauſe the _— 


"ow 
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and Cotton Cloths muſt be waſhed with Soap 
when dirty. 4 2 $ | 


Tho' the Indigo Liquor which is in this State 
can make a laſting Dye without the Addition of 
any other Ingredient ; the Dyers who uſe this cod 


Vat add, as in the other hot Vats, a Decoction 


of Madder and Bran in common Water run 


through a Sieve ; this is what they call. Bever. 


They put Madder to inſure, as they ſay, the Co- 
jour of the Indigo, becauſe this Root affords a 
Colour ſo adheſive, that it ſtands all Proofs; they 
put the Bran to . ſoften the Water, which they 
imagine generally to contain ſome Portion of an 
Acid Salt, which, according to their Opinion, 

muſt be deadened. e 


This was the Opinion of the French Pyers 
againſt Indigo in the Days of Monſieur Colbert; 
and as this Miniſter could not ſpare Time to ſee 
the Experiments performed in his Preſenee, on 
the Foundation of this Report, he forbad Indigo 
to be uſed alone, But ſince the Government has 
been convinced, by new Experiments made by 
the late Mr. du Fay, that the Stability of the Blue 
Dye of this Ingredient was ſuch as could be de- 
ſired; the new Regulation of 1737, licenſes the 
Dyers to uſe it alone or mixed with Woad; fo 
that if they continue to uſe the Madder, it is ra- 
ther becauſe this Root giving a pretty deep Red, 
and this Red mixing with the Blue of the Indigo, 
gives ita Tint which approaches the Violet, and. 
allo a fine Hue. - 


As to the Bran, its Uſe in not to. deaden the 
pretended Acid Salts, but to diſperſe through- 
out a Quantity of ſizey Matter; for the ſmall Por- 

* | tion 
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tion of Flour which remains in it, dividing itſelf 
into the Liquor, muſt diminiſh in ſome Meaſure 
its Fluidity, and conſequently prevent the colour- 
ing Particles, which are ſuſpended in it, being pre- 
Ccipitated too quick, in a Liquor which had not ac 

quired a certain Degree of I hickneſs.  _ 


N 


11 1 *˙ 4: 8 $4 LI 7 : : 4 ; 

-. Notwithſtanding this diſtributed throughout the 
Liquor, as well from the Bran as the Madder, 
which alſo affords ſomething glutinous, the co- 
lonring Particles will ſubſide if the Liquor remains 
ſome Days without being ſtirred ; then the Top of 
the Liquor gives but a feeble Tint to the Body 
dipped in, and if a ſtrong one is wanted, the 
Mixture muſt be raked, and left to reſt an Hour 
or two, that the Iron in the Copperas, and the 
groſs Parts of the Lime may fall to the Bottom, 
which other wiſe would mix with the true colour. 
ing Particles, and prejudice their Dye, by depoſi- 
ting on the Body to be dyed a Subſtance that would 
Have but little Adheſion, which in drying would 
become friable, and of which each minute Part 
would.cccupy a Space, where the true colouring 
Particle could neither introduce nor depoſit itſelf 
by an immediate Contact on the Subject, 


- Not to deviate from the Method followed by 
the Dyers, I boiled one Part of Grape-Madder 
and one of Bran, in 174 Parts of Water; this 
Proportion of Water js not necefiary, more or Jeis 
may be put, but I wanted to fill my Veſiel, which 
contained 512 Parts. I paſſed this Bever through 
| a Cloth and ſqueezed it, putting this Liquor, ſtill 
hot, and which was of a Blood-Red, into the In- 
digo Liquor, obſerving the neceſſary Precautions 
to prevent the breaking of the Glaſs Veſſel. The 
whole was well ſtirred, and two Hours after the 
i | | Liquor 


— 
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Liquor was Green, and conſequently fit for dying. 
It dyed Cotton of a laſting Blue, ſomewhat 


brighter than it was before the Addition * _ 
| Red of Madder. Ls 5 5 


I ſhall now eur to gd but ths particatir 
Cauſe of the Solidit C of this Colour, perhaps it 
may be the general auſe of the Tenacity of all 

the Reſt; for it appears already, from the Experi- 
ments above related, that this Tenacity depends 
on the Choice of Sults, which are added to the 
Decoctions of the colouring Ingredients, when 
theſe ſame Ingredients contain none in themſelves. 
If from the Conſt awhich-ſhall reſult from 


the Choice of theſe Salts; of their Nature, and of 
their Properties, it be admitted (and it cannot be 


ny denied) that they afford more or leſs Te. 

uity in the homogeneous colouring Parts: of the 
Shs Ing 
will be difcovered, without want recourſe r 
certain or conteſted Cauſes,” 


One may eaſily: conceive hos Ai Salts tn 
the Indigo-Vats, not only open the natural Pdres 
of the Subject to be dyed; but alſo unfold dne co⸗ 
louring Atoms of the. nies. 2 £15 


In the other Preparations of Dyes (t to by men- 
tioned hereafter) the Woollen Stuffs are boiled if 
a Solution of Salts, which the Dyers calliPyepard- 
tion. In this Preparation Tartar and Allum are 
generally uſed. In ſome Hours the Stuff is taken 
out,” ſlightly. queezed; and kept damp for ſome 


Days i in a cool Place, that the Saline Liquor which 


remains in it may ſtill act, and prepare it for the 


Reception of the Dye of theſe I edients, in the 
Decoction of Wen it is biene to bol again 


E 3 Without 


ents, the whole Theory of this Art 
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expoſed to the Cold. 
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Without this Preparation, Experience ſhews that 


the Colours will not be laſting, at leaſt for the 


greateſt Part; for it muſt be owned that there are 


ſome Ingredients which yield laſting Colours, 
though the Stuff has not previouſly undergone this 
Preparation, becauſe the Ingredient contains in 

mar. theſe Sales, © 1 + 125 


It is therefors neceſſary, that the natural Pores 
of the Fibres of the Wool ſhould be enlarged and 


_ cleanſed by the Help of thoſe Salts, which are al- 


ways ſomewhat corroding, and perhaps they open 
new Pores for the Reception of the colouring 
Atoms contained in the Ingredients. The boilin 
of this Liquor drives in the Atoms by repeat 
Strokes. The Pores already enlarged by theſe 
Salts, are further dilated by the Heat of the boil- 
ing Water; they are afterwards contracted by the 
external Cold when the dyed Matter is taken out 
of the Copper, when it is expoſed to the external 
Air, or when it is plunged into cold Water. Thus 
the colouring Atom is taken in, and detained in 
the Pores: or Fiſſures of the dyed Body, by the 
Springineſs of its Fibres, which have contracted 


and reſtored themſelves to their | firſt State, and 


have reaſſumed their primary Stiffneſs upon being 


If, beſides this Spring of the Sides of the Pore, 
it be ſuppoſed that theſe Sides have been plaiſtered 
inwardly with a Layer of the Saline Liquor, it 
will appear plainly, that this is another Means em- 
ployed by Art to detain the colouring Atom; for 
this Atom, having entered into the Pore, while 
the Saline Cement of the Sides was yet in a State 
of Solution, and conſequently fluid; and. this 
Cement being afterwards congealed by the wa 
387 8 na 
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nal Cold, the Atom is thereby detained; by the 


Spring which has been mentioned, and by this 
Saline Cement, which by Chryſtalization is be- 
come hard, forms a. Kind of Maſtick which is 

not eau m v.. 20011; os EAR 


If the coloured Atom (which is as ſmall as the 
little Eminence that appears at the Entrance of 
the Pore, and without which the Subject would 
not appear dyed) be ſuffieiently protuberant to be 
expoſed to more powerful Shocks than the Reſiſ- 
tance of the Sides of the Cement that retains it, 
then the Dye reſulting from all theſe Atoms ſuf- 
ficiently retained, will be extremely laſting, and 
in the Rank of the good Dye, provided the 
Saline Coat can neither be carried off by cold 
Water, ſuch as Rain, nor calcinęd or reduced to 
Powder by the Rays of the Sun; for every laſt- 
ing Colour, or Colour belonging. 9 the good 
Dye, muſt withſtand theſe two Proofs, . No other 
can reaſonably be expected in Stuffs deſigned for 
Apparel or FurnituremeeeduG. owl 


I know but of two Salts in Chymiſtry, Which 
being once chryſtalized, can be moiſtened with 
cold Water without diflolving ; and there are few 


| beſides theſe, that can remain ſeveral Days ex- 


poſed to the Sun, without being reduced to a 
Flour or White Powder. Theſe are . Tartar, 
either as taken from the Wine Veſſels, or puri- 
fied, and Tartar of Vitriol. The Tartar” of 
Vitriol may be made by mixing a Salt already al- 
kalized, (or that may become ſuch When the 
Acid is drove out with a Salt whoſe Acid is Vitri- 
olic as Copperas and Allum ;) this is eaſily effect 
ed if it be weaker than the Acid of Vitriol, 2 


fuch'is the Acid ef alleffential Salts ade from 
Vegetables.” 2 


i che Proceſs of the Blue-Vat; which began 
ſmall, to diſcover the Cauſe of its Effects, Cop- 
peras and Pot-Aſh (which is a prepared Alkali) 
are mixed together; as- ſoon as theſe Solutions are 
united, the Alkali precipitates the Iron of the Cop- 
peras in Form of Powder almoſt Black; the Vi- 
triolic Acid of the Copperas, diveſted of its Me- 
tallic Baſs by its Union with the Alkali, forms a 
neutral Salt, called Tartar of Viiriol, as when 
made with the Salt of Tartar and the Vitriolie 
Aeid already ſeparated from its Baſis; for all Al- 
kalies, from: whatever Vegetables they are extract- 
2540 are 4 _ TY pr ue been 

4 242 4 . r Ee 

1 Abbe Difficalties-will 6 oecur v vids reward to the 
Mater for the Preparation of other Colours, ſueh 
as Reds and Yellows. It may be denied that a 
Tartar of Vitriol can reſult from the Mixture of 
Allum and crude Tartar boiled together; yet the 
Theory is the fame, and I de not know that it 
eam be otherwiſs conceived) The Allum is à Salt, 
—_— of the Vitriolie Acid” united with an 
Burth; By adding an Alkali, the Earth is imme- 
diately — and the Tarter ſoon forms; 
but inſtead ef this Alkaline Salt, Allum is boiled 
with; the crade Tartar; Which is the eſſential Salt 

of Wine, that is, a Salt compoſed of the vinous 

Aeid (Which is much more volatile than the Vi- 
rrielie) and of Oil,” both concentrated in a ſmall 
2 7 8 of Earth, | | 
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This Salt, as is known to Chymiſts, becomes 
Alkali by diveſting it of its Acid. Thus when the 
Allum and crude Tartar are boiled together, be- 
ſides the Impreſſion which the Fibres of the Stuff 
to be dyed receive from the firſt of theſe Salts, 
which is ſomewhat corroſive, the Tartar is alſo 


purified, and by the Addition of the Earth, which 


is ſeparated from the Allum, (and which has near 
the ſame Effect upon the Tartar, as the Earth of 
Merviels, which is uſed at Montpellier in manu- 
ſacturing Cream of Tartar) it becomes clear and 
tranſparent. It may very probably happen, that 
the Vitriolic Acid 'of the Allum, driving out a 
Part of the Vegetable Acid of the Partar, a Tar- 
tar of Vitriol may be formed as Hard and tranſpa- 
rent as the Chryſtal of Tartar. Admitting one or 


other of theſe Suppoſitions,. conſequently there is 


in the open Pores of the Wool, a Saline Cement 
which chryſtalizes as ſoon as the Stuff which 
comes out of the Dye is expoſed to the cold Air, 
which cannot be calcined by Heat, nor is ſoluble in 
cold Water. I could not avoid making this Di- 

This Theory is common to tlie r VI 
where Urine is uſed inſtead of Water; Allum and 
crude Tartar in the Place of Vitriol and Pot- 
Aſhes. This Urine- Vat gives a laſting Dye only 
when uſed hot, and then the Wool muſt remain 
in an Hour or two to take the Dye equally. As 
ſoon as the Vat is cold, ſhe ſtrikes no more Dye; 


the Reaſon of this would be difficult to diſcover in 


an opaque Metal Vat, but in a Glaſs Veſlel-it is 
cafily ſeen. eee 


I let this little Glaſs Proof - Vat cool, and all 
the Green Colour, which was ſuſpended ip - 
| While 
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while hot, pteeipitated little by little to the Bot- 
tom; for then the Lartar chryſtalizing itſelf, and 
reuniting in heavier Maſſes than its Moculas were 
during the Heat of the Liquor, and its Solution, it 
ſunk to the Bottom of the Veſſel, and carried with 


When TI reftored this Liquor to its former De- 
gree of Heat, after ſhaking it, and letting it ſettle 
awhile, I dipped a Piece of Cloth, which I tock 
out one Hour after, with as laſting a Dye as the 
firſt; ſo. that when this Vat is uſed and fit to 
work, the Tartar is to be kept in a State of Solu- 
tion, which cannot be done but by a pretty ſtrong 
Heat. The Alkali of the Urine greens it, the 
Allum prepares the Fibres of the Wool, and the 
Chryſtal of: Tartar ſeeures the Dye by cementing 
the colouring Atoms depoſited in the Pores. 


There ſtill remains a Difficulty with reſpet to 
the Indigo - Vat, in which, neither Vitriol, Allum, 
or Tartar are uſed, but only Pearl- A ſhes in equal 
Quantity with the Indigo, and which is pretty 
briſkly heated to dye the Wool and Stuffs. But 
before I enter into the Cauſe of the Solidity of its 

Dye, which is equal to that of the other Blue- 

Vats where the other Salts already mentioned 
enter, I muſt examine into the Nature of Pearl- 

Aſhes, Which are the Lees of Wine dried and 

calcined'; It is therefore an Alkaline Salt, of the 

Nature of Salt of Tartar but leſs pure, as pro- 

ceeding from the heavieſt Parts of the Dregs of 

Wine, and conſequently the moſt Earthy ; be- 

fides, the Alkali of the Pearl-Aſhes is never as 

homogeneous as the Alkaline Salt of Tartar well 
calcined, and there are ſcarcely any Pearl-Aſhes 

not purifed; from which a conſiderable — 4 
71 | 0 
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of Tartar of Vitriol may not be obtained: It is 
even probable by an Experiment which I have 
related, that it might at length be entirely con- 
verted into this Neutral Salt; the ſame may be 
ſaid of Pot-Aſhes, and of all other Alkaline Salts, 
whoſe Baſis are not that of the Marine Salt. 


The want of this homogeneous Quality, is the 
Cauſe that Pearl-Afhes never fall entirely into 
Deliquium in the- Air ; therefore fince Experience 
ſhews that there is a Tartar of Vitriol al 


formed in the Pearl-Aſhes, it is evident that this 


Indigo-Vat, which does not give a good Dye, 
until the Liquor has been ſo briſkly heated, as 
not to ſuffer the Hand without ſealding, will diſ- 
ſolve the ſmall Portion of Tartar of Vitriol that 
is contained in it, and conſequently this Salt will 
introduce itſelf into the Pores of the Wool to 
cleanſe and cement them, and will coagulate 
therein on the Wool being taken out of the Li- 
quor, and expoſed to the Air to cool. 


I muſt now give the Reaſon why the Indigo- 


Vat is Green under tlie firſt Surface of the Li- 


quor; why this Liquor muſt be Green that the 
Blue Dye may be laſting, and why the Stuff 


that is taxen Green out of the Liquor becomes 


Blue as ſoon as it is aired. All theſe Conditions 


being of Neceſſity common to all Indigo-Vats 


either cold or hot, the ſame Explication will ſerve 
for them all. AER ($I Hes 


1. The Flurry which riſes on the Surface of 
the Indigo-Liquor when it is fit to dye, is Blue, 
and the under Part of this Scum is Green; theſe 
two Circumſtances prove the perſect Solution of 
the Indigo, and that the Alkaline Salt is united 

5 | | | . | to 


which is prepared after the ſame Manner, viz. by 


it, a Liquor will be obtained, which, by all 
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to its colouring Atoms ſince it greens them, for 
without they would remain Blue. 


22. Theſe Circumſtances prove that there is alſo 
in the Indigo a Volatile Urinous Alkali, which the 
fixt Alkali of the Pot-Aſh, or the Alkaline Earth 
of the Lime diſplays, and which evaporates very 
ſhortly after the Expoſition of this Scum to the 
Air. The Exiſtence of this Urinous Volatile ap 

pears plainly by the Smell of the Vat during the 
Fermentation; when ſtirred or when heated, the 
ſmell is ſharp, and reſembles that of ſtinking 
Meat roaſted. 1 N 


3. In the Preparation of the Anil, in order to 
ſeparate the Fecula, a Fermentation is continued 
to Putrefaction. All rotten Plants are Urinous, 
This Volatile Urinous Quality is produced by the 
intimate Union of Salts with the Vegetable Oil, 
or is owing to a prodigious Quantity of Inſects 
falling on all Sides of fermenting Planks, and at- 
tracted by the Smell exhaling from them, where 
they live, multiply, and die in them, and conſe- 
quently depoſit a Number of dead Bodies; there- 
fore to this vegetable Subſtance an animal one is 
united, whole Salt is always an urinous Volatile. 
This ſame urinous Quality exiſts alſo in the Woad, 


Fermentation and Putrefaction, and which will 
be further explained in the abridged Narrative of 
its Preparation. | £ 


4. "And laſtly, If Indigo or Woad be diſtilled in 
a Retort, either alone or (which is much better) 
with ſome fixt Saline or Earthly Alkali added to 


Chymical Eſſays, produces the ſame Effects as 
Volatile Spirits of Urine, : | 
8 Why 
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Why does not this volatile urinous Quality in 


the Indigo cauſe it to appear Green, ſince it muſt 


be equally diſtributed through all its Parts? And 
hy does Indigo, being diſſolved in plain boiling 
Water, tinge it Blue and not Green? It is be- 
cauſe this volatile urinous Salt is not concreted; 
that it requires another Body more active than 
boiling Water to drive it out of the Particles ſur- 
rounding it; and the Solution of Indigo is never 
perfected by Water alene-; whatever Degree of 
Heat is given, it is only diluted, and not diſſolved 
in it. Indeed this Decoction of Indigo blues the 
Stuffs that are dipped, but the Blue is not A 
laid on, and boiling Water almoſt inſtantly diſ- 


* 


an Example drawn from another Subject. 


charges it, I ſhall endeavour to anſwer this by 


Salt Ammoniac, from which Chymiſts extract 


the moſt penetrating volatile Spirit, has not that 
quick urinous Smell by diſſolving and boiling it in 


Water; either Lime, or a. fixed alkaline Salt, 


muſt be added to diſengage the urinous volatile 
Parts. In like Manner, the Indigo requires fixed 


Saline, or | earthly Alkalis, to be exactly diſcom- 


poſed, that its volatile urinous Salt may be di- 
covered, and that its colouring Atoms may be re- 
duced, probably to their elementary Minuteneſs. 


I now come to the ſecond Quality required. 
The Liquor of the Indigo-Vat muſt be Green, 
that the Dye may be laſting; for the Indigo would 
not be exactly diſſolved, if the Alkali did not act 
upon it. Its Solution not being as perfect as it 
ought to be, its Dye would be neither equal nor 
laſting; but as ſoon as the alkaline Salts act upon 

it, they muſt green it; for an Alkali, mixed with 
the Blue Juice or Tincture of any Plant or Flower, 
1 A imme- 
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immediately turns it Green, when equally diſtri- 
buted on aft its clouring Parts. But if by Eva- 
ee theſe ſame Parts, coloured or colouring, 

ve re- united chermlelves' into hard and compact 
Maſſes, the Alkali will not change their Colour | 
till it has penetrated, divided, and reduced them 
to cheir primary Fineneſs. This is the Caſe with 
Indigo, whoſe Ag! is che ies * Juice 
of the Anil, | 


„ With R mY * the ul nes a | 
that the Stuff muſt be Green on coming out 
be the Liquor, and become Blue as ſoon as it is 
aired, du which, the Blue would — be of 
a good Dye, the following Reaſons may be given: 
It is taken out Green becauſe the Liq uor is Green; 


_ If it was not, the alkaline” Salt oe, into the Vat 


would not be equally diſtributed, or the Indigo 
would not be exactly diſſolved. If the Alkali was 
not equally diſtributed, the Liquor contained in 
the Vat. would not be equally Saline: The Bot- 
r of this * would contain all the Salt; 
_ be inſipid. In this Caſe, the 
Saut pped in would neither be prepared to re- 
ceive the Dye, nor to retain. it.; but when it is 
taken out Green at the End of a Quarter * of an 
Hour's dipping,” it is a Proof that the Liquor was 
equally- Saline, and equally loaded with eolouring 
Atoms: It is alſo a Sign, that the alkaline Salts 
have inſinuated themſelves into the Pores of the 
Fibres of the Stuff and enlarged them, as has been 
obſerved, and perhaps have formed new ones. 
No there can be no Doubt, that an alkaline Salt 
may have this Effect on a Woollen Stuff, when it 
is evident thata very ſharp alkaline Ley burns and 
diſſolves almoſt in an Inffart a Flock of Wool or 
a F emer. a 
A Pro- 


15 
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A Proceſs in dying called, by the French, Fonte 
de Bourre, that is, the melting or dflplying, of. 
Flock or Hair,. IS. {fill a: further Exam le. | he 
Hair, which is uſed: and boiled in a Solution of 
Pearl-Aſhes in, Urine, is ſo, perfectly diſſolyed as 
not to leave the leaſt Fibre remaining. There - 
fore if a Lixiviam, extremely ſharp, entirely de- 
ſtroys the Wool, a Ley, which ſhall have but a 
Quantity of alkaline Salt ſufficient to act on the 


. e ae ee e 0'T. 
The Stuff is aired after being taken Green out 

of the Vat, and after wxinging it becomes. Blue. 

What is done by airing ? it is cooled; if it is the 


Urinous Volatile detached. from the Indigo Which 


ve it this Green Colour, it evaporates, and the 
lue appears again; if it is the fixed Alkaline that 


cauſes this Green, not. only the greateſt Part is 


carried off by the ſtrong Expreſſion of the Stuff, 
but what remains can have no more Action on the 
colouring Part, becauſe the ſmall Atom of Tartar 
of Vitriol, which contains a coloured Atom ſtill 


leſs than itſelf, is chryfialipedthe Inſtant of its Ex- 
poſition to the cold Air, and contracting this ſame... 
colouring Atom by the Help of the Spring at the. 
Sides of the Pore, it entirely pteſſes out the Re- 
mainder of the Alkali, which does not chriſtalize 
as a neutral Salt. e 


9 
- 


The Blue is rouſed, that is, it becomes bright- 
er and finer by e 
Water, for then the colouring Particles, which, 
had only a, ſuperficial, Adherencs to the Fibres. of / 
the Wool, are carried off. Soap is uſed as a Proof 
of che laſting of the _ Dye, and it muſt ftand 
e 2 5 it, 


_ 
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it, for the Soap, which is only. uſed in a ſmall 
Quantity in Proportion to the Water, and whoſe 
Action on the dyed Pattern is fixed to five Mi- 
nutes, is an Alkali, mitigated by the Oil, which 
cannot act upon a neutral Salt. If it diſcharges. 
the Pattern of any Part of its Colour, it is becauſe. 
its Parts were but ſuperficially adhering; beſides, 
the littte ſaline Chriſtal which is ſet in the Pore, 
whoſe Uſe is to cement the colouring Atom, can- 
not be diffolved in ſo ſhort a Time, fo as to come 
out of the Pore with the Atom it retains... 


1 1 "ns * - $ ; *% F 
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This Treatiſe Jays down the Eſſay of a Method 
of dying different from any hitherto. offered. I 
appeal to Philoſophers, who would think little of 
a ſimple Narrative of Proceſſes, if I did not at tbe 
fame Time give their Theory. I ſhall follow this- 
Method in the other Experiments on Reds, the 
Vellows, or other ſimple Colours, as it is abſo- 


— 


lutely neceſſary to have a Knowledge of them be- 
fore entering on the Compound, as theſe. ate ge- 
nerally but Colours laid on one after the other, 
and ſeldom mixed together in the ſame Liquor or 


"I. + 4% - * 
in 91 8 x 
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Thos having once the Knowledge of what pro- 
cures the Tenacity of a ſimple Colour, it will be 
more eaſily known, if the ſecond Colour can take 
Place in the Spaces the firft have leſt empty with- 


This is the Idea which I. have formed to myſelf 

of the Arrangement of different Colours laid on. 
the ſame Stuff, for it appears to me a Matter of 
great Difficulty to conceive that the colouring 
Atoms can place themſelves the one on the other, 
and thus form Kinds of Pyramids, each ſtill pre- 


” 4 * 


= > 
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ſerving their Colour, ſo that. from a, Mixture of. 
the wliole, a compound Colour {Hall reſült, and 
which, natwithſtanding, ſhall appear uniform, and 
as it were homogeneous. To adopt this Syſtem, . 
we muſt ſuppoſe a Tranſparency in theſe Atoms, 
which it would be difficult to demonſtrate; 3; and 


further, that a Yellow Atom muſt”; lace itſelf im- 


mediate on a Blue one, already ſet in. the Pore of 

the Fibre of a Stuff ; and that it ves remaig there 

ſtrongly bound, ſo t hat the lee uſt touch each other. 
Aces; 4 


with extreme ſmooth du and fo. WANs 
new Colour laid Ne. ED 


It is nat eaſy to conceive all this adit it appears. 
more. robable; that the fix . ks ant has, only,, 
taken up-the Pores that it oa open by the fit. 
Preparation of the Fibres of the Stuff; that on the 

Side of theſe Pores there remains more, ſtill, to he 

filled, or at leaſt Spaces not occupied, where new. 
Pores may be opened to lodge the new Atoms of a 
ſecond Colour, by the Means of a ſecond Prepara- | 


| tion of Water, compoſed” of corroding , Salts, 


which being the fame as thoſe of the Hirſt, p Prepar- 
ing e uor, S ill not 5170 the firſt faline 95 N 
tals introduced i into t the firlt! Pores. e . 


What has, been n aid with Reeard'# to 0 : 
Indigp-Vat, may alſo ſefve- to Explain the Action 
of the Woad-Vat on Wool 7 5 tuffs ; it is only 
ſuppoling in the "Wead, that Salts. dh nanitally.. 
exit, pretty near of Aﬀrhity_to thole that are 


added to tlie Indigo-Vat. et appears by the De- 


ſcription given of theſe Vats, that the Woad-Vat 


is by much the moſt difficult to conduct. I am 
convinced that theſe. Difficulties might be remov- 


ed, if an Attempt was made to prepare the Iſatis 


as. che Anil is in the Weſt-Indies. 1 ſhall there- 
* fore 
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fore compare their different Preparations. ., I have- 
taken the following Narrative from the Memoirs 


of Mr, Afruc's Hi Moire Naturelle du Languedoc. 


Paris, Cavelier 17 37, in 4to, p. 330 and 331. 


e According to the Opinion of Dyer, Woad 
wo only gives. feeble and languiſhing Colours; 
<© whereas thoſe. of the Indigo are lively and 
«bright. This Opinion 1 grant is conformable 
< to Reaſon : The Indigo is a fine ſubtle Pow-. 
« der; conſequentiy capable to penetrate the 
"OM Stuffs eaſily, and give them a ſhining Colour. 
The Woad, on the contrary, is only a groſs 
« Plant, loaded with many earthy Parts, which 
6 ſlacken, the Action and, Motion of the finer 
Parts, MW. e them, from, | SSN Fen 1 
60 e | 


| « 


05 „ 


64 J know bus one « Way to remove this Incon- 
te yeniency, that is, to Prepare the Woad after the 
ce ſame W the Indigo is prepared; by this 
4 Means, the Colours obtained from the Woad,. 
«© would acquire-the lively and bright Qualities. 
«© of thoſe procured from the Indigo, without di- 
c miniſhing in the leaſt the Excellency of the, 


„Colours produced by the Woad. 


"ex be already nad: in et 88 


7 14 on what I 9 616K and thoſe Experiments have 


ſucgeeded, not only in the Preparation of the 


„ Powder oe Woad, but. $llo, 18 * "vo! of * . 
” 6 Powder for Ange" . ahh 1 N 


: gt 711 +4 37 LF BIS 5 TYLF< 2033's 
= eee Man has boeceesed b * Experiments, 


it is probable he would alſo in the large ones; and then this 
Plant, eafily. cultivated in apart mand vw nnn the 
| Pains of eee, 


55 | 4 k 1 3 
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It is incumbent. on thoſe who have the Public 


Good at Heart, to cauſe Trials at large to be 
made, and if they have the Succeſs that can rea- 
ſonably be expected, it will be proper to encour- 


age thoſe Who cultivate Woad, to follow this new 


Method of preparing it, and offer Premiums to 


enable them to ſuſtain the Expenees this new Prac- 
tice will engage them in, until the Advantage they 


will reap from it, may be ſuffieient to determine 


them to follow it. 


24 ſhall now propoſe the Means to ſucceed in Mr. 
Aſtruc's Experiments, and theſe Means naturally 
reſult from conſidering the Method uſed in Lan- 


guedoc for the Preparation of Woad, and the inge- 


nious Method by which they ſeparate the Fecula 


of the Anil in America. I have already given the 


Preparation of this laſt; thoſe who deſire a fuller 
Deſcription may conſult F Hiſtoire des Antilles du 
P. du Tertre & du P. Labat. The following Pre- 
paration of the Paſtel, or Garden-Woad, is thus 


deſcribed by Mr. A/truc. 


- 


The manufatturing of Paſtel, or Garden-Woad," in 


France. 


. The Peaſants of Abbigeveis diſtinguiſh two Kinde. 


of Woad-Seed ; the one Violet-Colour, the other 


Yellow: They prefer the former, becauſe the Woad 


that ſhoots from it bears Leaves that are ſmooth 


and poliſhed, whereas thoſe that ſpring from the 
Yellow are hairy; this fils them with Earth and 


| Duſt, which makes the W oad prepared from them 


of a worſe Quality. This Woad is called Paſel- 


| bourg or Bourdaigne. 
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The-Woad-at firſt ſnoots five or fix Leaves out 
of the Ground, which: ſtand upright whilſt Green; 
they are a Foot long, and fix Inches broad; they 
begin to ripen in June; they are known to be ripe 
by their falling down and growing Yellow ; they 
are then gathered, and the Ground cleared from 
Weeds, which is carefully repeated each Crop. | 


..vW there has been Rain; a ſecond Crop. is ob- 
tained in July; Rain or dry Weather advances or 
retards it eight Days. The third Crop is at the 

latter End of Auguſt; a-fourth the latter End of 

September; and the fifth and laſt about the tenth. 
November. This laſt Crop is the moſt conſider- 
able, the Interval being longer. The Plant at this 
Crop i is cut at the Root from whence the Leaves 
ſpring. This Woad is not good, and the laſt 
rop is forbid dy the Reo —_ The Woad is 
not to be gathered in or rainy Weather, 
but in ſerene Weather, when the Sun has deen | 
out ſome. Tim. 


- At each Crop the "IMS are brought to the 
Mill to be ground, and reduced to a fine Paſte; 
this is to be done ſpeedily, for the Leaves when 
left in a Heap ferment, and ſoon rot with an in- 
tolerable Stench. FTheſe Mills are like the Oil or 
Bark-Mills, that is, a Millſtone turns round a 
K Pivot, in a cireular Grove or 

rough, Pee deep, in which the, Woad is 

ground. g 


be Leaves . dees e to 2 
Paſte, are kept up in the Galleries of the Mill or 


in the open Air. After preſſing, the Paſte well 
with the Hands and Feet, it is beat down and 


made 


chats it again. Litt 


6 
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made ſmooth with a Shou, "In ant res the 
Woag. pied, 4 hols noo ant 307 ' 

An 3 Cruſt 2 3 — . ; 
iſh; when it cracks, . Care muſt be taken to 

Worms will generate in 
theſe Crevices and ſpoil it. The Pile is opened 
in a Fortnight, well worked between the Hands, 
and the Cruſt well mixed with the Inſide; ſome- 
times this Cruſt requires to be beat with a Mallet 5 
to knead it with the reſt. 

This Paſte i is | then ov into fall 8 or 
round Balls, which, according to the Regulations, 
muſt weigh a Pound and a Quarter. Theſe Balls 
are well preſſed in the making, and are then given 
to another, who kneads them again in a Wooden 
Diſh, lengthens them at both Ends, making them 

oval and ſmooth. Laſtiy, they are given to a; 
Mir, who finithes them in 2 | lefler are * 
feeling and c uniting them. YH 0 


The Paſtel or Woad. thus monte is called. 
Paſtel en Cocaigne ; ; whence ariſes. the Proverb, Pais 
de Cocaigne; which ſignifies a rich Country, be- 
cauſe this Country, * where the Woad grows, en- 
ror ee REY oO the Commerce of this 
e, 864 „air Ke 5 % fi get S104] 
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"Theſe TTY + are FLY on \ Hurdles, * ex- 
poſed to the a in fine W: in bad Weg- : 


* /P Ae, & e 222 f 

+ There is a Place — Tadia, the Name. I do not — 
where the Anil is prepared after the Manner of the Woad, and 
the Indigo comes from it in Lumps, containing all the uſeleſs 
Parts of coed ig is n W Fad" -prepare W 
wich it. wie hes. Ft5 53 6919 160.3 £1013 3 
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ther they are put at the Top'of the Mill: The 
Woad that has been expoſed ſome Hours to the 
Sun, becomes Black on the Outſide, whereas 


that which has been kept within Doors is general- 


rainy. The Merchants prefer the former; this 
makes little Difference as to its Uſe; it is in gene- 
ral always yellowiſh, as the Peaſants moſtly work 
it in rain Weather, when or F e 


chair rural Employments. 


In Summer, theſe Balls are eee q 
fifteen or. twenty is Tl whereas } 11 Fand 
on the ee are long i in, dry | 


The l Balls when —— Urs 97 A ner 
Colour within, and bave an agreeable Smell; 
whereas;thoſe that are of an earthy Colour and a 
bad Smell are not god: This proceeds from the 
gathering of the Woad drin the Rain, when 
the 3 were filled with Earth. Their Good- 
neſs is alſo known by their Weight, being light 
when they -have taken too mpch Air, 8 * 
' by not having been ſufficiently wah 


Power ef ind, 


 — * 


Or theſe Balls well prepared, hi Powder ol 
Woad is to be made; for this Purpoſe, a hundred 
thouſand at leaſt are required. A diſtant Barn or 

a Warehouſe muſt be procured; larger or ſmaller 
according to the Quantity intended to be made. 
It muſt be pared: with Bricks and lined with the 
ſame, to the Height of four or five Feet; the . 
Walls would be tier to he of Stone to that 
Tat; yet, often, the Walls are only coated with 
; this Coat breaking off and * _ 
k 


ly yellowiſh, particularly if the Weather Has been 


+ © nd 


| very thick ſtinking Vapour, | 
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the Woad is a great Prejudice to it. In this Place 
the Balls are reduced to a groſs Powder with large 


wooden Mallets. This Powder is heaped up to 


the Height of four Feet, reſerving a Space to go 


round, and is moiſtened with Water; that which 
is ſlimy * is beſt, provided it be clear; the Woad 
thus moiſtened, ferments, heats, and emits a 


It is l Day for twelve Days, flinging 
it by Shovels full from one Side to the other, and 
moiſtening it every Day during that Time; after 
which no more Water is flung on, but only ſtir- 
red every ſecond Day; then every third, fourth, 


and fifth; it is then heaped up in the Middle of 


the Place, and looked at from Time to Time to 


air it in caſe it ſhould; heat. This is the Paſtel or 
Garden-Woad Powder fit for Sale to the Dyers. 

Mr. ſtruc, to prove that the Sale of Woad 

formerly enriched the higher Languedoc, quotes 


the following Paſſage from a Book entitled Le 
| Marchand. ; | > 1010 8 41 ö 


« Formerly they tranſported from Towlouze to 


Bourdeaux, by the River Garonne, each Year a 
hundred thouſand Bales of Woad, which on the 
Spot are worth at leaſt fifteen Livres a Bale, which 
amounts to 1,500,000 Livres; from whence pro- 


ceeded the Abundance. of Money and Riches of 


that Country.” Caſtel in his MAemairs de  Hiftorre 
du Languedoc, in 1633, p. 49. 


* I can ſee no reaſon why ſlimy Water, and yet to be clear, 
is preferred, It appears to me that clear River Water would be 
more ſecure; with this they would avoid the Inconveniencies 
that muſt attend a ſtanding Water, always filled with Filth ; ,or 
of a muddy Water, which contains uſeleſs Earth, and which 


The 


muſt make the Dye uneven. 
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The comparing bf theſe two Methods of pre. 
paring the Woad and Indigo, may be Wilen to 


*a 'Perſon of Underſtanding, who might be ap- 


pointed to * by Experiments the Poſſibility of 
extracting a Fecula from the Iſatis of Languede 
ke that of the Anil. *Tis neither the Dyer nor 
Manufacturer that ought to be applied to for that 
Purpoſe ; both would "condemn the Project as x 
Novelty, and it would require many Experiments, 


| which 1 m general they are not accuſtomed to. 


7 


it cout with this Experiment was tried in great, 


fo that at leaſt fifty Pounds of this Fecula might 


be got, that ſeveral Vats might be ſet in caſe the 
firſt ſhould fail. Whoever does try it, ſhould be 


very careful to deſeribe all the Circumſtances of 
the Proceſs. Perhaps it might not ſucceed at the 


firft Crop of the Leaves of the Woad, becauſe the 
Heat in June is not ſufficient, but n he 
l meet with Sueceſs in Auguſt. * 


If this faced, there are without Bank at 
her Plants of the fame * as the 1155 and 
Which 4 a like Fec ecula. 


I 


"Tei is alſo probable' thatth the dark Ger i ſevera 
Plants is compoſed of Yellow, and Blue Parts; if 
by Fermentation the Yellow could be deſtroyed, 

the Blue would remain. This is not a chymeri- 
cal Idea, and it is eaſy to prove that ſome UF 
"might be derived Torr ticks an Experiment, + 


— 
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f RE B. 
ED, as has been ſaid, is one of the Primary 
or Mother Colours of the Dyers. In the 


great Dye there are four principal Reds, which 
are the Baſis of the reſt. Theſe are, . 


1. Scarlet of Grain. 2. The Scarlet, now in 
Uſe, or Flame- coloured Scarlet, formerly ealled 
Dutch Scarlet. 3. The Crimſon Red. And, 
4. The Madder Red. 


There are alſo the Baſtard Scarlet and the Baſt- 
ard Crimſon; but as theſe are only Mixtures of * 
the principal Reds, they ought not to be conſi- 
dered as particular Colours. 


The Red, or Nacaret of Bourre *, was former- 
ty permitted in the Great Dye. 


All theſe different Reds have their particular 
Shades from the deepeſt to the lighteſt, but they 
form ſeparate Claſſes, as the Shades of the one 
never fall into thoſe of the other. 


This Colour is given with Weld and Goat's Hair boiled in 
Pot-Aſhes, and is a bright Orange Red. | 


G | The 
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The Reds are worked in a different Manner 
from the Blues, the Wool or Stuffs not being im- 
mediately dipped in the Dye, but previouſly re- 
ceiving a Preparation which gives them no Co- 
lour, but prepares them to receive that of the co- 


louring Ingredient. 


This is called the Water of Preparation; it is 
commonly made with Acids, ſuch as ſour Wa- 
ters, Allum, and Tartar, Aqua Fortis, Aqua Re- 
galis, &c, Theſe preparing Ingredients are uſed 
in different Quantities, according to the Colour 
and Shade required. Galls are alſo often uſed, 

and ſometimes alkaline Salts. This I ſhall ex- 
plain in the Courſe of this Treatiſe, when I come 
M the Method of working each of theſe Co- 

urs. „ 8 FR 0 : 
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F SARLET oH GRAIN, 


FFAHIS Colour is called Scarlet of Grain, be- 
cauſe it is made with the Kermes, which 
was long thought to be the Grain of the Tree on 
which it is found. It was formerly called French 
Scarlet, imagining it to be firſt found out in 
France, and is now known by the Name of Vene- 
tian Scarlet, being much in Uſe there, and more 
made than in any other Place. The Faſhion 
paſſed from thence into France and other Coun- 
tries. It has indeed leſs Luſtre, and is browner 
than the Scarlet now in Faſhion; but it has the 
Advantage of keeping its Brightneſs longer, and 
does not ſpot by Mud or Acid Liquors. 


The Kermes is à Gall-Inſect, which is bred, 
lives, and multiplies upon the Hex acculeato cocci 
glandiſcra, C. B. P. Some comes from Nar- 
bonne, but greater Quantities from Alicant and Va- 

lentia, and the Peaſants of Languedoc yearly bring 
it to Montpelier and Nurbonne. The Merchants, 
who buy them to ſend abroad, ſpread them on 
Cloths, and ſprinkle them with Vinegar, in order 
to kill the little Inſects that are within, which 
yield a Red Powder, which is ſeparated from the 
| Shell after drying, and is then paſſed through a 
Sieve; this is done particularly in Spain, 1 
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They then make it up in Bales, and in the 
Middle of each a Quantity of this Powder is in- 
cloſed in a Leather Bag, in Proportion to the 
whole Bale. Thus each Dyer has his due Pro- 
portion of this Powder. "Theſe Bales are general- 
ly fent to Marſeilles, from whence they are export- 
ed to the Levant, Algiers, and Tunis, where it is 
greatly made Uſe of in dying. ” 


The Red Draperies of the Figures in the an- 
cient Tapeftry of e and other Manufac- 
tories of Flanders, are dyed with this Ingredient; 
and ſome that have been wrought upwards of two 
hundred : Years, have ſcarcely Toft any Thing of 
the Brightneſs of the Colour. I ſhall now pro- 
ceed to give the Method of making this Scarlet of 
Grain, which is now ſeldom uſed, but for Wools 


deſigned for Tapeſtry. ä 44-40 


Preparation of the Mol for Scarlet of Grain. 


Twenty Pounds of Wool and Half a Buſhel of 
Bran are put into a Copper, with a ſufficient Quan- 
tity of Water, and ſuffered to boi] Half an Hour, 
ſtirring it every now and then; it is then taken 
out to. drain. | 


It is neceſſary. to obſerve, that whenever ſpun 


Wool is to be dyed, a Stick is pafled through each 


Hank: (which commonly weighs. one Pound) and 
they remain on the Stick during the Courſe of the 
Work to prevent their entangling. This Stick 


alſo enables the Dyer to return the Hanks with 
more Eaſe, by plunging each Part ſucceſſively in 
the Liquor, by which they take an equal Dye; 


by raifing the Hank with the Stick, and drawing 
it half Way out of the Copper, ſeizing the _ 
Te = 5 


f 
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End of the Hank with the other Hand, it is plung-- 
ed towards the Bottom. If the Wool be too hot, 
this may be done with two Sticks, and the oftener * 
this is repeated, the more even will be the Dye; - 
the Ends of the Sticks are then placed on two 
Poles to drain. Theſe Poles are fixed i in 4 Wall - 
above the Copper. | 


Liquor for the n 


Whille this prepared Wool is draining, the Cop- - 
per is emptied, and freſh Water put in, to which 
is added about 2 Fifth of ſour Water, four Pounds 
of Roman Allum grofsly” powdered, and two 
Pounds of Red Tartar. - The whole is brought 
to boil, and that Inſtant the Hanks are dipped in 
| — the Sticks) which are to remain in for two 
ours, ſtirring them continually one after the 
other, after the Method already laid down. 


I muſt in this Place obſerve, that the Liquor in 
which the Allum is put, when on the Point of 
de ſometimes riſes ſo ſuddenly that it comes 
over t 
Water, If, when it is Tifing, the ſpun Wool i is 


inſtantly put in, it ſtops it and roducyy'the fame - 
Effects as cold ' Water. : N 


The Liquor does not * ſo fuddenly when” 
there is a large Quantity of Tartar, as in the Pro- 
ceſs ; but when the Allum is uſed alone, ſome- 


times above Half the Liquor comes over the Cop- 


per when it begins to boil, if not e by 
the Method deſeribed. 


When the Wool has boiled two Hours in this. 
Liquor, it is taken out, left to drain, gently 


G3. ſqueezed 


Copper, if not prevented by adding cold | 
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ſqueezed, and put into a Linen Bag in a cool 
Place for five or ſix Days and ſometimes longer; 
this is called leaving the Wool in the Preparation. 
This is to make it penetrate the better, and helps 
to augment the Action of the Salts, for as a Part 
of the Liquor always flies off, it is evident that 

the remaining, being fuller of ſaline Particles, be- 

comes more active, provided there remained a 
ſufficient Quantity of Humidity ; for the Salts be- 

ing chryſtalized and dry, would have no more: 


Action. 


T have dwelled much longer on this preparing 


Liquor, and the Method of making. it, than 1 
| ſhall in the Sequel, as there are a great Number 


of Colours for which it is prepared pretty near in 


the ſame Proportion, fo that when this happens, I 


ſhall flightly. deſcribe it, mentioning only the 


Changes that are to be made in the Quantity of 


Allum, Tartar, ſour Water, or other Ingredients. . 


After the ſpun Wool has been covered ſive or 
ſix Days, it is fitted to receive the Dye. A freſn 
Liquor is then prepared according to the Quantity 


of Wool to be dyed, and when it begins to be 


lukewarm, take 12 Ounces of powdered Kermes 
for each Pound of Wool to be dyed, if a full and 
well-coloured Scarlet is wanted. If the Kermes 


woas old and flat, a Pound of it would be required 
to each Pound of Wool. When the Liquor be- 


gins to boil, the Varn (ſtill moiſt, which it will be 


if it has been well wrapped in the Bag, and kept 
in a cool Place) is put in. If it had been boiled a 


long Time before and grown dry, it muſt be light- 
ly paſſed through lukewarm Water, and well 


| ſqueezed before it is dyed. 511% 


wy 


Previous 
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Previous to its being dipped in the Copper with 
the Kermes, a Handfull of Wool is caſt in, which 
is let to boil for a Minute: This takes up a Kind 
ol black Scum, which the Kermes caſt up, by 
which the Wool that is afterwards dipped acquires 
a finer Colour, This Handfull of Wool being 
taken. out, the prepared is to be put in. The 
Hanks are paſſed on Sticks as in the Preparation, 
continually ftirring, and airing them one after the 
other. It muſt boil after this Manner an Hour at 
leaſt, then taken out and placed on the. Poles: to 
drain, afterwards wrung and waſhed. 


The Dye. ſtill remaining in the Liquor, may 
ſerve to dip a. little freſh Pardel of prepared Wool; 
it will take ſome Colour in Proportion: to the 
Goodneſs and Quality of the Kermes put into the 
Copper. | | | * 


When different Shades are wanted, a leſs Quan- 
tity of Kermes is uſed, ſo that for twenty Pounds 
of prepared Wool ſeven or eight are ſufficient, 


The Quantity of Wool that is to have the 
lighteſt Shade is firſt to be dipped, and to remain 


no longer in than the Time ſufficient to turn it 


and make it take the Dye equally. Then the 
next deepeſt Shade intended is dipped, and left to 
remain ſome Time longer; after this Manner the 
Work is continued to the laſt, which is left as 
long as requiſite to acquire the neceſſary Shade. 


The Reaſon of working the lighteſt Shades firſt 
is, that if the Varn is left too long in, no Da- 
mage is done, as that Hank may ſerve for a deeper 
Shade; whereas if they begin by a deeper there 
would be no Remedy, if a Failure * in 

| Ome. 
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ſome of the lighter Shades. The fame Caution is 
to be taken in-all —— whoſe n. are to be 


eren. 


e ins; ſeldom more Shades than one from 
the Colour now ſpoken of; but as the working 
Part is the ſame for all Col 


fad on this Subject will ſerve for the- Reſt. 


| The Yarn thus dyed, before vringingi it to the 
River, may be paſſed through lukewarm Water, . 
in which a ſmall Quantity of Soap has been per- 


fectly diflolved ; this gives a Brightneſs to the Co- 
Jour, but at the ſame Time ſaddens it a little, that 


is, gives it a little Caſt of the Crimſon. As I 


ſhall often make Ute of the Terms rouzing and 


faddening, eſpecially in the * * is neceſſary 


to explain their Meaning. 


© Saddening, is giving 2 Crimſon or Violet Caſt 
to Red; Soap and alkaline Salts, ſuch as Ley of 


Aſhes, Pot-Aſhes, Pearl-Aſhes, Lime, fadden 
Reds; thus they ſerve to bring them to the Shade 


required when too bright, and that "ey are too 
much rouzed, 


Rouztng, is doing e the Newer it is g 


ing a Fire to the Red, by making it border on the 


Yellow or Orange. "This i is performed-on Wool 


by the Means of Acids, as Red or White Tartar, - 


Cream of TFartar, Vinegar, Lemon- Juice, and 
Aqua-Fortis. Theſe Acids are added more or 
leſs, according to the Depth of the Orange Co- 
Jour required. For Example, if the Searlt of 
Grain was wanted to be more bright, and to ap- 
proach ſomewhat nearer to common Scarlet, 2 
little of the Searlet Compoſition, which ſhall be 


ſpoken - 


lours, what has been 


. % % ²—ßrwcſ . ̃ m 
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ſpoken of, muſt be poured into the Liquor after 
the Kermes is put in, and the Brown Colour of 
that Liquor would immediately be brightened by 
the Acid, and become of a brighter Red; the 
Wool dipped in would be more on the Orange, 
but at the ſame Time more liable to be ſpotted by 
Mud and acid Liquors : The Reaſon will appear 
in the next Chapter. | 


I have made various Experiments on this Co- 
lour, in order to make it finer and brighter than 
what it generally is, but I never could extract a 
Red that was to be compared to that of Coehineal. 


Of all the Liquors which 1 made for the Pre- 
paration of the Wool, that which was made with 
the Preparations juſt mentioned ſucceeded beſt. 
By changing the natural -Dye of the Kermes, by 
different Kinds of Ingredients of Metallic Solu- 
tions, &c, various Colours are made, which I 
{hall immediately ſpeak of. . 


I ſhall ſay but little about dying Stuffs with this 
Red, as the Proportion cannot be preſcribed for 
each Yard of Stuff, on Account of their Breadth 
and Thiekneſs, or the Quantity of Wool entering 
their Compoſition; Practice alone will teach the 
neceſſary Quantity for each Sort of Stuff; how- 
ever, not to work in the Dark, or to try Experi- 
ments at random, the ſureſt Way will be to weigh 
the Stuffs, and to diminiſh about one Fourth Part 
of the colouring Ingredients laid dowry for ſpun 
Wool, as Stuffs take up leſs Colour inwardly, 
their Texture being more compact, prevents its 
Penetration, whereas Yarn or Wool in the Fleece 
receives it equally within and without, 


'The 
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The Allum and Tartar for the Liquor of Pre- 
paration for the Stuffs: muſt be diminiſhed in the 
ſame Proportion, and they are not to remain in 
the preparing Liquor as long as the Wool. It 
may be dyed the next Day after boiling. 


If Wool in the Fleece is dyed with the Red of 
the Kermes, either to incorporate it with Cloths 
of a mixed Colour, or to make full Cloths, it will 
have a much ' finer Effect than if the Wool had 
been dyed in the Red of Madder. I ſhall men- 
tion this in deſcribing the compound Colours in 
which the Kermes is uſed, or ought at leaſt to be 
uſed in Preference to Madder, which does not 
give ſo fine a Red, but being cheaper, is common- 
ly ſubſtituted for it. TE FEE 


Half Grain Scarlet, or Baſtard Scarlet, is that 


which is made of equal Parts of Kermes and 
Madder. This Mixture affords a very holding 
Colour; not bright, but inelining to a Blood Red. 
It is prepared and worked in the ſame Manner as 


that made of Kermes alone. This Dye is much 


cheaper, and the Dyers commonly make it leſs 
perfect, by diminiſhing the Kermes and augment- 
ing the Maddeer. | 


By the Proofs that have been made of Scarlet 
of Grain or Kermes, whether by expoſing it to 
the Sun, or by different Proofs, it is certain there 
is not a more holding or a better Colour; yet the 
Kermes is no where in Uſe but at Venice. The 
Mode of this Colour has been entirely out ſince 
the making of Flame- coloured Scarlets. This 
Scarlet of Grain is now called a Colour of Bul- 
lock's Blood; nevertheleſs it has great Advantages 
over the other, for it neither blackens nor ſpots, 


and. 
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and Greaſe may be taken out without Prejudice to 
its Colour; but it is out of Faſhion, and that is 
ſufficient, This has entirely put a Stop to the 
Conſumption of Kermes in France. Scarce a 
Dyer knows it, and when Monſieur Colbert want- 


| ed a certain Quantity for the Experiments above 


related, he was obliged to ſend for it to Languedoc, 
the Merchants of Paris keeping only a Sufficiency 
for Medicinal Purpoſes, | 


When a Dyer is obliged to dye a Piece of Cloth, 


known yet under the Name of Scarlet of Grain, 
as he has neither the Knowleege of the Kermes 


nor the Cuſtom of uſing it, he makes it of Co- 


chineal, as I ſhall relate in the following Chapter; 
it comes dearer, and is leſs holding than that made 
of the Kermes. The fame is done in Regard to 
ſpun Wool defigned for "Tapeſtries, and as this 
Shade is pretty difficult to hit with Cochineal, 
they commonly mix Brazil Wood, which hither- 
to has been a falſe Ingredient, permitted only in 
the leſſer Dye. For this Reaſon all theſe Kind of 
Reds fade in a very ſhort Time, and though they 
are much brighter than required, coming out of 
the Hands of the Workman, they loſe all their 
Brightneſs before the Expiration of a Year; they 
whiten or become exceeding grey: It is therefore 
to be wiſhed that the Uſe of the Kermes was again 
eſtabliſned. It is alſo certain, that if ſome Dyer 
ſet about uſing it, there are ſeveral Colours t 

might be extracted from it, with more Eaſe and 


| leſs Expence than the common Method; for theſe 


Colours would be better and more holding, and 
he would thereby acquire a greater Reputation. I 
have made above fifty Experiments with the 
Kermes, from which ſome Uſe in Practice * 
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ariſe; I ſhall only relate ſuch as have produced the 
moſt ſingular Colours. E 


By mixing the Kermes with Cream of "Tartar, | 
without Allum, and as much of the Compoſition + 
as would -be uſed for the making a Scarlet with 
Cochineal, you have in one Liquor an exceeding 
bright Cinnamon, for nothing but the Acid enter- 


ing in the Mixture, the Red Parts of the Kermes 


become ſo minute, that they almoſt eſcape the 
Sight. But if this Cinnamon Colour be paſſed 
through a Liquor of Roman Allum, Part of this 


Red appears again; whether it be the Addition 


of the Allum that drives out a Part of the Acid of 
the Compoſition, or the Earth of the Allum pre- 
cipitated by the Aſtriction of the Kermes, which 
has the Effect of Galls, 1 know not; but this Red 
thus reſtored is not fine. AY fo EO 


With Cream of Tartar (the Compoſition for 
Scarlet) and Allum, in greater Quantity than Tar- 


tar, the Kermes gives a Lilach Colour, which va- 


ries according as the Proportion of Ingredients are 
— ĩͤ wdv“ mw 


If in the Place of Allum and Tartar, ready pre- 


pared Tartar of Vitriol is ſubſtituted, which is a 


very hard Salt, reſulting from the Mixture of the 


Vitriolic Acid and a fixed Alkali, ſuch as the Oil 
of Tartar, Pot-Aſhes, &c. and if, I ſay, after 


boiling the Kermes in à Solution of a ſmall Quan- 


tity of this Salt, the Stuff be dipped in and boiled 


one Hour, it acquires a tolerable -handſome 
Agath-Grey, and in which very little Red is ſeen, 


for the Acid of the Compoſition having too much 


divided the Red of the Kermes, and the T * 
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of Vitriol, not containing the Earth of the Allum, 
it could not reunite theſe Red Atoms, diſperſed 
by Precipitation. Theſe Agath-Greys are of the 
good Dye, for, as I have obſerved in the Chap- 
ter treating of Indigo, the Tartar of Vitriol is a 
hard Salt, which is not calcined by the Sun, and 
is indiffoluble in Rain- Water. 


Glauber Salts mixed with the Kermes entirely 
deſtroys its Red, and gives an Earthy-grey that 
does not ſtand the Proof, for this Salt neither 
reſiſts cold Water nor the Rays of the Sun, 
which reduce it into Powder. Vitriol or Green 
Copperas and Blue Vitriol ſeparately ſubſtituted 
for Allum, but joined to the Cryſtal of "Tartar, 
equally deſtroy or veil the Red of the Kermes, 
which in theſe two Experiments produce the fame 
Effect as if Galls or Sumach had been made uſe 
of; for it precipitates the Iron of the Green 
 Vitriol, and dyes the Cloth of a Grey-brown, 
_ the Copper of the Blue Vitriol dyes it of an 
ive. | SET? 


Inſtead of Blue Vitriol, I uſed a Solution of 
Copper * in Aqua- Fortis, which alſo produced at 
Olive Colour; a convincing Proof that the Kermeꝭ 
bas the precipitating Quality of the Galls, fince 
l tit precipitates the Copper of the Vitriol as a De 
| cCoction of Gall-Nut would. ates og: 


| There is great Probability that what. rentlers the 

Red of the Kermes as holding as that of Madder, is 
a from the Inſects feeding on an Aſtringent Shrub, 
8 which notwithſtanding the Changes made by the 
= Digeſtion of the Juices of the Plant, ſtill retains 
f 


* Verdigreaſe. - | 
the 
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the Aſtringent Quality of the'Vegetable, and con- 


ſequently the Virtue, and ſo gives a greater Spring 


to the Pores of the Wool to contract themſelves 
quicker and with greater Strength, when it comes 


out of the boiling Water, and is expoſed to the 


cold Air; for 1 have obſerved that all Barks, 
Roots, Woods, Fruits, and other Matters that 
3 ſome Aſtriction, yield Colours of the good 


NPiolett without Blue. 


The White Vitriol of Goſlar, whoſe Baſis is 
the Zinck, being joined with the Cryſtal of Tar- 
tar, changes the Red of the Kermes into a Vio- 
let. Thus with one colouring Ingredient, and 
ſimple Changes, Violets are made without a Blue 


Ground; for this Compound - colour, hitherto on- 


ly obtained by putting a Blue on a Red; or a 
Red on a Blue, is made as well with Cochineal or 


even with Madder, as ſhall be ſhewn treating of 


theſe two Ingredients. White Vitriol being ex- 
tracted from a Mine, containing Lead, Arſenick, 
and ſeveral other Matters, whoſe *Recrements 
melted afterwards with Sand: and Alkaline Salts, 


vitrifies into a Blue Maſs, called Safre. I ſuſ- 


peed the white Vitriol might contain a Portion 
of this Blue, which, with' the Red of the Kermes, 
might have changed to a Violet, and conſequently 
that the Mine of the Biſmuth, which really con- 
tains this Blue Matter, and the Biſmuth itſelf, 
would produce the ſame Effect as White Vitriol; 


neither was I miſtaken in my Conjecture; for 


having put ſome of the Extract of the Mine of 
Biſmuth in the Liquor of Kermes, and ſome 
of the Solution of the Biſmuth itſelf, upon ano- 
ther Decoction of the ſame Ingredient, they owe 


— 2 — . 
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dyed Cloth of a Violet Colour. I ſhall not here 
4 the Proceſs of extracting the Mine of Bit- 
muth, for it is a difficult Operation for a'Dyer. 
However, if the Reader is defirous to know what 
I mean by the Extraction of the Mine, of Biſmuth, 


he will find the Proceſs in the Royal Academy of 


Sciences for the Year 1737, where there is a Me- 
moir on Sympathetic In re, As to the Solution 
of Biſmuth, which produces almoſt the ſame Ef- 
fect, it is made after the following Manner : - 


Take fun Parts off Spiri its- of Nitre and four 
Parts of very clear Water, which mix together, 
and diſſolve therein one- Part of Biſmuth or Tin- 
Glaſs broken in ſmall Pieces, pyt the laft little by: 
little into the Liquor, left they ſhould occaſion too 
violent a Fermentation. Acids put in too great 
Abundance in the Liquor of the Kermes, whe- 


ther it be Spirits of Vitriol, Aqua- Fortis, Vine- 


gar, Lemon- Juice, even ſour Water, ſo greatly 
divide the Red-colouring Particles, that the 'Cloth- 
receives but a Cinnamon - Colour, borderipg on 


the Aurora, if there is too much Acid, "no A 1 7 
tle redder if there i is leſs, opts | 


| 4 , 2 0 — — it) 

Fixed alkaline Salts, ified with ſour Water 
and Cream of Tartar in the Place of Allam, do 
not deſtroy the Red of the Kermes as Acids do, 
but ſaddens and muds it if too much be put in, ſo 
that the Cloth receives only a faded Lilach Colour. 


Other Experiments, ſtill more diverſifled 2 
thoſe here related, preſented an infinite Variety of 
Colours, but nothing more beautiful than what 


may be done with cheaper Drugs than Us Kermes; 


[hall n paſs them over. 


H 25 8 
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CHAP. X. 


Of FLame-coLOURED SCARLET. 


LAME,- coloured Scarlet, that is, bright-co- 
loured Scarlet, known formerly under the 
Name of Dutch Scarlet, (the Diſcovery of which 
Kunkel attributes to Ku/ter a German Chymiſi) is the 
fineſt and brighteſt Colour of the Dye. It is alſo 
the moſt coſtly and one of the hardeſt to bring to 
Perfection. Tis not eaſy to determine the Point 
of Perfection, for independent of different Taſtes 
concerning the Choice of Colours, there are alſo 
general Fancies which make certain Colours more 
in Faſhion at one- Time than another ; when this 
happens,. Faſhionable - Colours become Perfect 
ones. Formerly Scarlets were choſen full, deep, 
and of a Degree of Brightneſs which the Sight 
eaſily bore. At this Time they muſt be on the 
Orange, full of Fire, and of a Brightneſs which 
dazzles the Eye. I ſhall not decide which of 
theſe. two Faſhions deſerve. the Preference, but 
ſhall give the Method of making them both, and 
all the Shades which hold a. Medium between 
theſe Extremes. tres 7 


Cokcineal, which yields this beautiful Colour, 
and is alſo called Meſtick or Teſcalle, is an Inſet 
that is gathered in great Quantities in Mexico. 
The Natives and Spaniards, who have but ſmali 
Eſtabliſhments there, cultivate them, - that 1s, 
carefully gather them from the Plant on 13 — 

EE | | hey 
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they feed before the rainy Seaſon. They kill and 
dry thoſe deſigned for Sale, and preſerve the reſt_ 
to multiply when the bad Seaſon is over. This 
Inſet feeds and breeds upon a Kind of prickly 
Opuntia, which they call Topal. It may be pre- 
ſerved in a dry Place for Ages without ſpoiling. 


alſo brought from Vera- Crux. The Indians of 
Old and New Mexico gather this Kind in the 
Woods; it feeds, grows, and generates there on 
the wild uncultivated Opuntias; it is there ex- 
poſed in the rainy Seaſon to all the Humidity of 
the Air, and dies naturally. This Cochineal is 
always ſmaller than the fine or cultivated; the Co- 
lour is more holding and better, but has not the 
ſame Brightneſs; neither is it profitable to uſe it, 
ſince it requires four Parts, and ſometimes 'more, , 
to, do what may be done with one of fine. 


Sometimes they have damaged Cochineal at Ca- 
diz; this is fine Cochineal that has been wetted 
with Salt Water, oceaſioned by ſome Shipyreck - 
or Leakage. Theſe Accidents; conſiderably dimi- 
niſh the Price, the Sea-Salt- ſaddening the Dye. 
This Kind ſerves only to make Purples, and even 


thoſe are not beſt. However, a Perſon in 
1735 found the Beeret to turn this to almoſt as 
much Advantage for Scarlet as the fineſt Cochineal. 
The Diſcovery of this Seeret is eaſy, but let him 
that poſleſſes it enjoy it, I ſhall not deprive him of 
the Advantage he might have in t. 


Every Dyer has a partieutar Receipt for dying 
Scarlet, and each is fully, perſuaded that his own 
is preferable, to all others; yet the Succeſs depends 

on the Choice of * of the Water 
{ E- oo 


uſed - 
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uſed in the Dye, and on the Manner of preparing 
the Solution of Tin, which the Dyers call Com- 


poſition for Scarlet. 


As it is this Compoſition which gives the bright 
Flame- colour to the Cochineal Dye, and which 
without this Acid Liquor would naturally be of a 
Crimſon Colour, I. ſhall deſcribe the Preparation 
that ſucceeded beſt with me, 1 | 


Compoſition for Scarlet. 


Take eight Ounces of Spirit of Nitre (which is 


2 purer than the common Aqua Fortis moſt- 
ly uſed by the Dyers) and * be certain that it con- 
tains no vitriolic Acid; weaken this nitrous Acid 


b 2 into it eight Ounces of filtered River 


ater ; diffolve in it little by little Half an Ounce 
of very white Salt Ammoniac, to make it an Agua 
Regia, becauſe Spirits of Nitre alone will not diſ- 
ſolve Black-Tin. Laſtly, add two Drachms of 


Salt-petre; this might be omitted, but I obſerved 


that it was of Uſe in making the Dye ſmooth and 
equal. In this Aqua Regia thus weakened, diſ- 
ſolve one Ounce of the beſt Block- Tin, which is 


* Diſſolve.in,a ſmall Quantity of Spit it o Nitre as much Sil- 


ver as it will take; put a few Drops of this into ſome of the 


Spirit of Nitre that is to be proved; if this Spirit remains tran- 
ſparent, it is 13 but if a white Cloud be perceived, which 
will afterwards form a Sediment, it is a Sign that there is a 


Commixture of Vitriol or Spirit of Salt. In order therefore to 


render the Spirit of Nitre abſolutely pure, drop the Solution of 


Silver gradually into it, ſo long as it-ſhall produce the leaſt Tur- 
bidneſs, Time being given for the Spirit to become clear be- 
twixt each Addition, The Spirit-of Nitre being then poured off 
from the Sediment will be perfectly pure; and if this Sediment, 
which is the Silver precipitated, be evaporated to Dryneſs, and 
then infuſed in à Crucible with a ſmall Quantity of any fixed 
alkaline Salt, it will be reduced to its proper metalline Ek 
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firſt granulated or made ſmall while melted by 
eaſting it from a Height into a Veſſel of cold Wa- 
ter. Theſe ſmall Grains of Tin are put into the 
Diſſolvent one by one, letting the firſt diſſolve be- 
fore putting in others; this prevents the Loſs of 
the red Vapours, which would riſe in great 
Abundance, and be loſt if the Diſſolution of the 
Metal was made too haſtily; it is neceſſary to 
preſerve theſe Vapours, and, as Kuntel obſerved, 
they greatly contribute. towards, the Brightneſs of 
the Colour, either becauſe [theſe Vapours are 
Acids that evaporate and are loſt, or contain a 
Sulphur peculiar to Salt Petre, which gives a 
Brightneſs to the Colour. This Method is in- 
deed much longer than that uſed by the Dyers, 
who immediately pour the Aqua- fortis upon the 
Tin reduced to ſmall Pieces, and wait till a ſtrong 
Fermentation enſues, and a great Quantity eva- 
porates before they weaken it with common Wa- 


ter. When the Tin is thus diſſolved, this Scarlet 


Compoſition is made, and the Liquor is of the 
beautiful Colour of diſſolved Gold, without any 
Dirt or black Sediment, as I uſed very pure Tin 


without Allay, and ſuch as runs from the firſt 


melting of the Furnaces of Cornwall. This Solu- 
tion of Tin is very tranſparent when newly made, 
and becomes milky and opaque during the great 
Heat of Summer; the greateſt Part of the Dyers 
are of Opinion, that it is then changed and good 
for nothing; yet mine, notwithſtanding this De- 
fect, made as bright Scarlet as if it had remained 
clear; beſides, in cold Weather, what I made re- 
covered its firſt Tranſparency. It muſt be kept 
in a Glaſs-Bottle with a Stopper, to prevent the 
Evaporation of the volatile Parte. 


As 
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As the Dyers do not attend to this, their Com- 
poſition often becomes uſeleſs at the End of twelve 
or fifteen” Days. I have laid down the beſt Me- 
thod, and if they ſeek Perfection, they will aban- 
don their old Practice, which is imperfe&, : 


The Dyers in France firſt put into a Stone-Veſ.- 
ſel, with a large Opening, two Pounds of Salt 
Ammoniac, two Ounces of refined Salt Petre, 
and two Pounds of Lin reduced to Grains by 
Water, or, which is ſtill preferable, - the Filings 
of Tin ; for when it has been melted and granu- 
lated, there is always a ſmall Portion converted in- 
to a Calx which does not diſſolve. They weigh 
four Pounds of Water in a ſeparate Veſſel, of 

which they pour about two Ounces upon the 
Mixture in the Stone-Veſlel; they then add to it 
a Pound and a Half of common Aqua- fortis, 
which produces a violent Fermentation. When 
the Ebullition ceaſes, they put in the ſame Quan- 
tity of Aqua-fortis, and an Inſtant after they add 
one Pound more. They then put in the Remain- 
der of the four Pounds of Water they had ſet 
aſide; the Veſſel is then cloſe covered, and the 
Compoſition let to ſtand till the next Day, © 


The Salt Petre and Salt Ammoniac are ſome- 
times diſſolved in the Aqua-fortis before the Tin 
is put in; gy practice both Methods indiſcrimi- 
nately, though it is certain this laſt Method is 
beſt. a Others mix the Water and Aqua-fortis to- 
gether, and pour this Mixture on the Tin and 
Salt Ammoniac. In ſhort, every Dyer follows his 
OY. Oo ei Re be 209 


Water 
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Water for the Preparation of Scarlet. 


The Day after preparing the Compoſition, the 
Water for the Preparation of Scarlet is made, 
- which differs from that made in the preceding 

Chapter. 2 1 SLE 


Clear the Water well. For each Pound of 
ſpun Wool, put twenty Quarts of very clear 
River Water (hard Spring-Water will not do) 
into a ſmall Copper. When the Water is a little 
more than lukewarm, two Ounces of Cream of 
Tartar finely powdered, and one Drachm and a 
Half of powdered and fifted Cochineal is added. 
The Fire is then made a little ſtronger, and when 
the Liquor is ready to boil, two Ounces of the 
Compaſition are put in. This Acid inſtantly 
changes the Colour of the Liquor, which, from 
a Crimſon, becomes of the Colour of Blood. 


As ſoon as this Liquor begins to boil the Wogl 
is dipped in, which muſt have been previouſſy 
wetted in warm Water and wrung. The Wool 
is continually worked in this: Liquor, and left to 
boil an Hour and a Half; it is then taken out; 
flightly wrung, and waſhed in freſh. Water. The 
Wool coming out of the Liquor is of a live- 
ly Fleſh- colour, or even ſome Shades deeper, ac- 
eording to the Goodneſs of the Cochineal, and 
the Strength of the Compoſition. The Colour 
of the Liquor is then entirely paſſed into the 
Wool, remaining almoſt as clear as common 
Water. 2 2 | bod nf TEES 

This is called the Water of Preparation for 
Scarlet, and the firſt Preparation it goes through 

| | betore 
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before it is dyed; a Preparation abſolutely neceſ. WW 
fary, without which. the Dye of the Cochineal 


would not be ſo good. * 
3 PO MEL! th ects ned „ t10 
%%% * | th 
To finiſh it, a freſh Liquor is prepared with A 
clear Water, the Goodneſs of the W ater being of , 
the greateſt Importance towards the Perfection of 1 
the Scarlet. An Ounce and à Half of Starch is 5 
put in, and when the Liquor is a little more f 
than luke warm, ſix Drachms and a Half of Co- 8 
chineal finely powdered and ſiſted is thrown in. 6 
A little before the Liquor boils; two Ounces of b 
the Compoſition is poured in, and the Liquor 0 
changes its Colour as in the former. It muſt 3: 
boil, . and then the Wool is put into the Copper, f 
and continually ſtirred as in the former. It is : 
likewiſe boiled an Hour and à Half; it is then : 
taken cut, wrung, and waſhed. Fhe Scarlet is f 
then in its Perfection. 5 
„ of ani 0h ents = | 
Ode Ounce! of Cochineal is -ſufficient; for a ill | 
Pound of Wool, provided it be worked with At- 
tention, and after the Manner laid down, and 
that no Dye remains in the Liquor For coarſe 
Cloth leſs would do, or half as much for Worſted. a 
However, if it was required to be deeper of Co- | 
chineal, a Drachm or two might. be added, but : 


not more, for it would then loſe its Luſtre and 


Though I have mentioned my, of the 
Compoſition, both in the Water of the Prepara- 
tion and the Dye, yet this Proportion is not to be 
Starch ſoftens it, 


7 C4 4 


The 
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The Aqua- fortis uſed by the Dyers is ſeldom of 
an equal Strength; if therefore it be always mixed 
with an equal Quantity of Water, the Compoſi- 
tion would not produee the ſame Effect; but 
there is a Method of aſcertaining the Degree of 
Acidity. of Aqua- fortis. For Example, to uſe 
that only, two Ounces of which would diſſolve 
one ounce of Silver. This would produee a Com- 
poſition that would be always equal, but the Qua- 
lity of the Cochineal will then produce new Va- 
rieties, and the trifling Difference that this com- 
'monly cauſes in the Shade of Scarlet is of no great 
Signification, as more or leſs may be uſed to 
bring it preciſely to the Colour defired. If the 
Compoſition be weak, and the aforeſaid Quantity 
not put in, the Scarlet will be a little deeper and 
fuller in Colour. On the contrary, if a little 
more is added, it will be more on the Orange, 
and have what is called more Fire; to rectify 
which, add a little of the Compoſition, ſtirring it 
well in the Copper, having- firſt taken out the 
Wool, for if it was to touch any Part before it 
was thoroughly mixed, it would blot it. If, on 
the contrary, the Scarlet has too much Fire, that 
is, too much on the Orange, or too much rouz- 
ed, it muſt be paſſed through clear warm Water; 
when finiſhed, this ſaddens it a little, that is, di- 
miniſhes its bright Orange; if there ſtill remained 
too much, a little Roman Allum muſt be mixed 
with the hot Water. | 


For ſpun Wool, that is to have all the various 
Shades of Scarlet, about Half the Cochineal and 
Half the Compoſition: for full Scarlet is ſufficient. 
The Cream of Tartar-muſt alſo be diminiſhed 
| proportionably'in the Water of Preparation. The 
Wool muſt be divided into as many a or 

| Skains 
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Skains as there are to be Shades, and when the 
Liquor is prepared, the Skains that are to be 
lighteſt are firſt to be dipped, and to remain in but 
a very ſhort Space of Time; then thoſe that are 
to be alittle deeper, which muſt remain in ſome- 
what longer, and thus proceeding to the deepeſt; 
the Wool is then to be waſhed, and the Liquor 
prepared to finiſh them. In this Liquor, each of 
| theſe Shades are to be boiled one after the other, 
beginning always with the lighteſt, and if any are 
perceived not to be of the proper Shade, they muſt 
be paſſed ＋ through the Liquor. The Eye of 
a Dy er will readily judge of the Shades, and a 
little Practice will bring 9055 to Perfection. : 


The Dyers are divided in Opinion of what Me. 
tal the Boiler ſhould be made. In Languedoc they 
uſe thoſe made of the fineſt Block-Tin. and ſeve- 
ral Dyers in Paris follow the ſame Method. Yet 
that great Dyer, M. de Julienne, whoſe Scarlets 
are in high Repute, uſes Braſs. The ſame is 
uſed in the great Manufactory at St. Dennis. M. 
de Fulienne, to keep the Stuffs from touching the 
Boiler, makes uſe of a large Rope-Net with cloſe 
Maſhes. At St. Dennis, inſtead of a Rope-Net, 
they have large Baſkets, made of Willow ſtripped 
of the Bark, and not too cloſe worked, 


As ſo much had been faid concerning the Meta 
of the Boiler, I tried the Experiment. I took 
two Ells of white Sedan Cloth, which I dyed in 
two ſeparate Boilers of equal Size; one was of 
Braſs fitted with a Rope-Net, the other of Block- 
Tin. The Cochineal, the Compoſition, and 
other Ingredients, were weighed with the utmoſt 
Accuracy, and boiled preciſely the ſame Time. 
In 5 I took all FOO Care that the mo 

ſhoul 
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ſhould be the ſame in both, that if any Difference 


aroſe it might only be attributed to the different 
Metals of the Boiler. After the firſt Liquor, the 
two Pieces of Cloth were abſolutely alike, only 
that which. had been boiled in the Tin Veſſel 
appeared little more ſtreaked and uneven, which 
in all likelyhood proceeded from theſe two Ells 
of Cloth being Teſs ſcoured at the Mill than the 
two others; the two Pieces were finiſhed each 
in the ſeparate Boilers, and both turned out 
very fine; but that which had been made in the 
Tin Boiler had a little more Fire than the other, 
and the laſt was a little more ſaddened. It would 
have been an eaſy Matter to have brought them 
both to the ſame Shade, but that was not my 
Intention. | 9 | 4 ** | 


From this Experiment I conclude, that when 
a Braſs Boiler is uſed, it requires a little more 
of the Compoſition than the Tin one; but this 
Addition of the Compoſition, makes the Cloth feel 
rough; to avoid this Defe&, the Dyers who uſe 
Braſs Veſſels, put in a little Turmerick, a Drug 4 
the Dye, but which gives to Scarlet that Sha 
which is now in Faſhion; I mean that Flame 
Colour, which the Eye is ſcarce able to bear. 


This Adulteration is eaſily diſcovered by cutting 
a Piece of the Cloth; if there is no Turmerick, 
the Web will be of à fine White, but Yellow if 
there is. When the Web is dyed the ſame as 
the Surface, it is ſaid that Colour is webbed, and 
the contrary when the middle of the weaving 
remains White. The lawful Scarlet is never 
dyed in the Web: The adulterated where the 
Turmerick or Fuſtick has been made uſe of, is 
more liable to change its Colour in the Air than 
the other. But as the brighteſt Scarlets are now 
3 In 
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in Faſhion, and muſt have a Yellow Caſt, it is 
better to tolerate the uſe. of Turmerick, than to 
uſe too great a Quantity of the Compoſition to 
bring the Scarlet to this Shade; for in this laſt 
Caſe, the Cloth would be damaged by it, would 
be ſooner ſpotted by Dirt from the Quality of the 
Acid, and would be more eaſily torn, becauſe 
Acids ſtiffen the Fibres of the Wool and render 
them brittle. _ at ey ot aero of 
.. I muſt alſo take Notice, that if a Copper Veſſel 
is uſed it cannot be kept too clean. I have failed 
ſeveral Times with my Patterns of Scarlet by not 
having the Copper ſcoured. - | Hay of 


I cannot help condemning the common Prac- 
tice of ſome Dyers, even the moſt eminent, who 
prepare their Liquor over Night, and keep it hot 
till next Morning, when they dip in their Stuffs ; 
this they do not to Joſe Time, but it is certain 
that the Liquor corrodes the Copper in that 
Space, and by introducing Particles of Copper in 
the Cloth, prejudices the Beauty of the Scarlet. 
They may fay they only put in their Compoſition 
Juſt at the Time when, the Cloth is ready to be 
.dipt in the Copper, but the. Cream of [Tartar or 
the White-Tartar, which they put in over Night, 
is an Acid-Salt ſufficient to corrode the Copper 
of the Veſlel, and form a Verdigreaſe, although 
it dilutes itſelf as it forms, ſtill has not a leſs 
Effect. „ Links N 5 


It would therefore be better to make uſe of 
Tin Boilers, a Boiler of this Metal muſt contri- 
bute to the Beauty of Scarlet; but theſe Boilers of 
a ſufficient Size coſt much, and may be melted 
by the Negligence of the Workmen, and there 

| , Re ; 18 


| 
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without Sand-flaws, which muſt be filled. Now 
if theſe Sand-holes are filled with Solder, there 
muſt of Neceſſity be Places in the Boiler that con- 
tain Lead ; this Lead in Time being. corroded by 


the Acid of the Compoſition, will” tarniſh the 


Scarlet, But if ſuch a Boiler could be caſt with- 


out any Sand-holes, it is certain ſuch a one. 
would be preferable to all others, as it contracts 
no Ruſt, and if the Acid of the Liquor detaches- 


ſome Parts, they cannot be hurtful; 


. Having laid down the Manner of dying Spun 


Wool in Scarlet, and its various Shades, which 
are ſo neceſſary for Tapeſtry and other Work, it 


is proper to give an Idea of the dying of ſeveral 


Pieces of Stuff at one Time. I thall relate this 


Operation as it is practiſed in Languedoc. I made 
the Trial on ſome Ells of Stuff, which ſucceeded 
very well, but this Scarlet was not ſo. fine as the- 


Flame- coloured. 


There are two Reaſons why the Wool is not 


dyed before it is ſpun, (for fine Colours, ] firſt 


in the Courſe of the manufacturing, that is, 
either in the ſpinning, carding or 7 it 
op, 


would be almoſt impoſſible in a large Work 
where there are many Workmen, but that ſome 
Particles of White Wool, or ſome other Colour 
would mix, which would ſpoil that of the Stuff 


by blotting it ever ſo little; for that Reaſon, the 
Reds, the Blues, the Vellows, the Greens and 
all other Colours that are to be perfectly uniform, 


are never dyed before they are manufactured. 


The ſecond Reaſon, which is peculiar to Scarlet 
or rather to Cochineal, is, that it will not ſtand the 


111 milling, . 
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is a Difficulty in caſting them of ſo great a Size 
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milling, and as the greateſt Part of Stuffs 
muſt be milled after they are taken rom the 
Loom, the Cochineal would loſe Part of its Co- 
lour, or at leaſt would be greatly ſaddened by the 
Sp, which produces this Effect by the Alkaline 
Ned by be deſtroys the Brightneſs giyen to the 

the Acid. Theſe are the Reaſons that 
Cath? and Stuffs are not dyed in Scarlet, light 
Red, Crimſon, Violet, Purple. and other light 


Colours, Hut ter being wth milled ang 
dreſſed. 


. Tig or 2 55 ew of Oat „ 
ime, e b Ff r and con- 
taining fifteen or ſixteen Ells each, the following 
1 are to be obſeryed. Put into a Stone 
or glazed Earthen Pot twelve Pounds of Aqua- 
fortis, and twenty Pounds of Water, to — 
d Pound od and a Balf of Tin, Wen 
by running it in Water, or he Difiolu- * 
tion is made quicker or done according ta the 
greater or leſſer Acidity of the Aquafortis. The 
whols is left to reſt twelve Hours at leaſt, during 
which Time, a Kind of Black Mud ſettles at the 
Bottom of the Xl; what ſwims over this Se- 


diment is poured o Nane this Liquor 
is clear an 4 d is the Compofit tion which 
is to-be kept by itſelf. ky | 


This Proceſs differs «from the firſt i in TE; Quan- 
tity of Water mixt with the aur Forth and in 
the ſmall Quantity of Tin, little of which muſt 
remain in the Liquor, fince r alone 
cannot diſſolve it, wo only corrades 85 and re- 
duces it to a Calx, as there is neither alt [hang 
nor Salt Ammoniac which would form an Aqua- 
regia. However the E Efe f this Con 11 
| ers 
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differs from the firſt only to the Eyes accuſtomed 


to judge of that Colour, 


This Compoſition made without Salt Ammo- 


niac, and which has been of long Uſe amongſt a 


great Number of Manufacturers at Carcaſſone, 


who certainly imagined that its Effect was owin 


to the Sulphur of the Tin, can only keep thirty- 
fix Hours in Winter without ſpoiling, and twenty- 
four Hours in Summer; at the Expiration” of 

which it grows muddy, and a Cloud precipitates - 
to the Bottom of the Veſſel, which changes to a2 
White Sediment, This is the ſmall Quantity of 

Tin, which was ſuſpended in the Acid, but an 
Acid not prepared for that Metal; the Compoſi- 
tion which ought to be Yellow becomes at that 
Time as clear as Water, and if uſed in that State 
would not ſucceed; it would have the ſame Effect 
as that which would become milk yyy 


The late M. Baron pretended to have been the : 
firſt Diſcoverer at Carcaſſone, of the Neceſſity of 
adding Salt Ammoniac to hinder the Tin from 
precipitating, If ſo, there was no one in that 
Town that knew that Tin cannot be really diſ- 
/ HO He arg 


Having prepared the Compoſition as I have de- 
ſcribed it after M. de Föndrieres, about ſixty Cu- 
bical Feet of Water are put into a large Copper, 


for the five Pieces of Cloth before- mentioned, ani 


when the Water grows warm, a Bag with Bran 


is put in, ſometimes alſo ſour Waters are uſed: 
The one and the other ſerve to correct the Water, 


that is, to abſorb the Earthy and Alkaline Mat- 
ters which may be in it, and which, as I have 
already ſaid, ſaddens the Dye of the Cochineal, 
| EY; for. 
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for the 18 of the Water ought to be well 
own, and E xperience wall teach whether ſuch 


g 2 Expedients ſhould be uſed, or whether the Water 


tn: Dog pure and denulated of 8 
artic 


e M Þe {Re without ſuch Helps. 


Be that as it will, as the Water 
1 ere ten P wer beg of 


to be little 
pondered C ream; of Tartar is flung; in, that is, 
for each Piece of Cloth. The. Li- 


two Pounds 


uor is then raked ſtrongly, and when it grows a 
* Ert half a Pound of powdered Cochinea 
caſt in, which is well mixt with Sticks; im- 
e, after, pen e Pounds of the Com- 
gſition very clear is poured in, Which is alſo well 
i Clo and as fogn a5 the Liquor begins jo bail 
oth ' are . 7 h ag made to boil 
51 for two | — ſtirring them continually 
; Help of. the Wynch, t 1 
ou upon pon the = = ng three W 
gur Limes irom End to End, by pz — 25 iſts 
9 the he Hand 93 air e hem. They 


inp Fs e 1 valhed, the 8 it 
empti uor prepared, to which, 
if N a Bag with Bran or ſome four Water 
d added; hut if the Water is of a good Quality, 
theſe are to be omitted; when the * is 1 —— 
ko Sicht Pounds and a Quarter of powdere 
| fted * Cochineal is put in, which is to be 
mixed: nee! ns, qually as poſſible throughout the | 
* ming bt of ſtirring, it is ta be 9 
| quo, 20 ed when the ineal riſes on- the Garfice 
of the Water, and forms a Cruſt of the Colour 
of. the Lees of the Wine; the Inſtant this Cruſt 
opens of itſelf in eel Places, eighteen or (went 


Poun 


which it muſt do very 


J ⁰ eee CRE * 
; ; 
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Pound the Compoſition is to be ad | 
Veſſel oh n be at 2 3, 
on the Liquor in caſe it ſhould. riſe, as it — 
times does, eee is put in. 


As ſoon 2 jon is in the en, 


80 equally d diſtributed. throughout the whole, the 
| 


oth, is d in, Ang and the Wyndk wy y turned 
two or three I the Pieces 138 
equally take the Dye of r Cochineal 
wards it is turned n bh 
for one Hour, always 
turning the Wynch, and ſinking the Cloth, in the 
Liquor with Sticks, when by. boiling it riſes too 
much on the Surface. The Cloth 3 is then taken 
out, and the Liſts paſſed — the Hands tq 
air and cob it; it is then which i 
is to be dyed and dreſſed. 


In each Piece of the Languedee Scarlet Clath, | 


there is uſed, as has been ſhewn, one Pound and 
three Quarters of Cochineal in the Dye and Pre- 
paration; this 5 is ſufficient to give the 
Cloth a ve 
neal was ad "and, a deeper Orange Colour re- 
3 the e An * n v be 


aug 


When a great Quantity of Stuffs. are. to be 


| dyed in Scarlet, a conſiderable Profit ariſes by do- 


ing them together, for the ſame Liquor ſerves for 
the ſecond Dip which was uſed for the firſt, For 


Example ; when the five firſt Pieces are finiſhed, 
there always remains in the Liquor a certain. 


Quantity of Cochineal, which in ſeven- Pounds 
may amount to twelve Ounces ; ſo that if this Li- 
quor be uſed to dye other Stuffs, the Cloths dipped 


ASC After- | 
er the W aver boi 


beautiful Colour, If more Cochi- 


- 
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in it will have the ſame Shade of Roſe-colour, as 
if they had been dyed in a freſh Lipuor with 
twelve Ounces of Cochineal; yet this Quantity 
may vary pretty much, according to the Quality 
or Choice of the Cochineal, or according to the 
Fineneſs it has been reduced to when powdered, 
I ſhall fay no more of this before I finiſh this 
Chapter ; but whatever Colour :may remain in 
the Liquor, it deſerves ſome Attention on Ac- 
count of the high Price of this Drug. The fame 
Liquor is then made uſe of for other five Pieces, 
and leſs Cochineal and Compoſition are put in 
in Proportion to what may be judged to remain; 
Fire and Time are alſo ſaved by this, and Roſe 
Colour and Fleſh Colour may alſo be produced 
from it; but if the Dyers have not Leiſure to 
make © theſe different Liquors in twenty-four 
Hours, the Colour of the Liquor | corrupts; 
grows turbid, and loſes the Roſe Colour entirely. 
To prevent this Corruption ſome put in Roman 
Allum, - but the Scarlets which are prepared after 
that Manner are all ſaddened. | 


When Cloths of different Qualities or any 
other Stuffs are to be dyed, the ſureſt Method is 
to weigh them, and for each Hundred Weight of 
Cloth, add about fix Pounds of Cryſtal or 
Cream of Tartar, eighteen Pounds of Compoſi- 
tion in the Water of Preparation, as much for 
the reddening, and fix Pounds and a Quarter of 
Cochineal. Thus in Proportion for one Pound 
of Stuff, uſe one Ounce of Cream of 'Tartar, fix 
Ounces of Compoſition, and one Ounce of 

Cochineal ; ſome eminent Dyers at Paris put two- 
thirds of the Compoſition and a fourth of the 
Cochineal in the Water of Preparation, and the 
other third of the Compoſition with three-fourths 
of the Cochineal in reddening. It 
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It is not cuſtomary to put Cream of Tartar in 


the Reddening, yet I am certain, by Experience, 


that it does not hurt, provided the Quantity does 
not exceed half the Weight of the Cochineal, and 
it appeared to me to make a more laſting Colour, 
Some Dyers have made Scarlet with three Dip- 
pings; namely, a firſt and ſecond Water for Pre- 
paration, and then the Reddening ; but full the 
ſame Quantity of Drugs is always uſed. 


I obſerved, in the foregoing Chapter, that the 
little Uſe made of Kermes for the Brown or Ve- 
netian Scarlets, obliges' maſt; Dyers to make them 

with Cochineal; for this Purpoſe a Water of Pre- 
paration is made as uſual; and for the Reddening; 
eight Pounds of Allum are added for each hundred 
Weight of Stuff; this Allum is diſſolved by itſelf 


m Kettle, with a- ſufficient Quantity of Water, 


then poured- into the Liquor before the Cochineal 
is put in. The Remainder is performed exactly 
as in the common Scarlet; this is the Venetian 
Scarlet, but it has not near the ſame Solidity as if 
made with the Kermes. | i 


There are no alkaline Salts yhich do not ſadden 
Scarlet; of this Number are the Salt of Tartar, 
Pot-Aſh, Pearl-Aſhes calcined, and Nitre fixed 
by Fire; therefore Allum is more generally uſed; 
and if theſe alkaline Salts be boiled with the 
Stuffs, they would confiderably damage them, 
for they diſſolve all animal Subſtances: If the 
Allum be calcined, it is ſtill the more ſecure. 


The redder the Scarlet is, the more it has been 
| Raddened; from thence it appears that theſe Co- 
lours loſe in the Liquor that browns them à Part 


of their Ground; however one cannot brown in | 


the 
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the good Dye but with Salts. The late M. Baron 
obſerves, in a Memoir he gave ſome Time ago to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, that of all the 
Salts he had made uſe of for browning, making 
the Colour ſmooth, and preſerving its Brightneſs 
and Deepneſs, he had ſucceeded beſt with Salt of 
Urine, but, as he obſerves, it is too troubleſome 
to make this Salt in any Quantity. K. 


I faid, in the Beginning of this Chapter, that 
the Choice of the Water for dying of Scarlet, was 
very material, as the greateſt Part of common 
Water faddens it, for they moſtly contain a 
cbalky, calcarious Earth, and ſometimes a ſulphu- 
reous or vitriolic Acid: Theſe are commonly call- 
ed hard Waters, that is, they will not diſſolve 
Soap or boil Vegetables well. By finding a Me- 
thod of abſorbing or precipitating theſe hurtful 
Matters, all Waters may be equally good for this- 
Kind of Dye: Thus, if alkaline Matters are to 
be removed, à little ſour Water produces this 
Effect; for if five or ſix Buckets of theſe ſour 
Waters are mixed with ſixty or ſeventy of the hard 
Water before it comes to boil, theſe alkaline Earths 
riſe in a Scum, which is eaſily taken off the Li- 


All that I have hitherto ſaid in this Chapter is 
for the Inſtruction of Dyers; 1 ſhall now make an 
Attempt” to ſatisfy the Philoſopher how theſe dif- 
ferent Effects are produced. 1 
Cochineal infuſed or boiled by itſelf in pute 
Water gives a Crimſon Colour bordering on the 
Purple; this is its natural Colour ; put it into a 
Glaſs; and drop on it Spirits of Nitre : This Co- 
lour: will become Yellow, and if you til} add 
221 | 0 more 
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more, you will ſcarcely perceive that there was 
originally any Red in the Liquor; thus the Acid 
deſtroys the Red by diſſolving it and dividing its 
Parts ſo minutely that they eſcape. the Sight, If 
in this Experiment a Vitriolic, inſtead of a Nitrous 
Acid be uſed, the firſt: Changes of the Colour 
will be Purple, then purpled Lilach, after that 
a light Lilach, then Fleſh Colour, and laſtly 
— This bluiſh Subſtance, which mixes 
with the Red to form a Purple, may proceed 
from that ſmall Portion of Iron, from which Oil 
of Vitriol is rarely exempt. In the Liquor of 
Preparation for Scarlet, no other Salt but Cream 
of Tartar is uſed, no Allum is added as in the 
Common preparing Water for other Colours, 
becauſe it would ſadden the Dye by its Vitriolic 
Acid; yet a Calx or Lime is required, which, 
with the Red Parts of the Cochineal, may form 
a Kind of Lacque like that the Painters uſe, 
which may ſet in the Pores of the Wen ty the 
help of the Chryſtal of Tartar, | 


This White Calx is found in the Solution. of 
very pure Tin, and if the Experiment of the Dye 
is made in any ſmall, glazed, earthen Veſſel, im- 
mediately on the Cochineal's communicating its 
Tincture to the Water, and then adding the 
Compoſition Drop by Drop, each Drop may be 
perceived with a Glaſs or Lens, to form a ſmal: 
Circle, in which a briſk Fermentation is carried 
on; the Calx of the Tin will be ſeen to ſeparate, 
and inſtantaneouſly to take the bright Dye which 


the Cloth. will r receive in the _ of the om 
ration, 


A further Proof that this white Calx of Tin - 
neceſſary in this Operation is, that if Cochineal 
2 was 
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was uſed with Aqua-fortis, or Spirits of Nitre 
alone, a very ugly Crimſon would be obtained; 
if a Solution of any other Metal was made uſe 
of in Spirits of Nitre, as of Iron or Mercury, 
from the firſt would be had a deep Cindar-Grey, 
and from the ſecond, a Cheſnut- Colour with 
Green Streaks, without being able to trace in the 
one or other any Remains of the Red of the Co- 
chineal. Therefore, by what I have laid down, 
it may be reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the White 
Calx of the Tin, having been dyed by the colour- 
Ing Parts of the Cochineal, rouzed by the Acid of 
the diflolvent of this Metal, has formed this Kind 
of earthly Lacque, whoſe Atoms have introduced 
themſelves into the Pores of the Wool, which 
were opened by-the boiling Water, that they are 
there plaiſtered by the Cryſtal of Tartar, and 
theſe Pores, ſuddenly contracting by the imme- 
diate Cold the Cloth was expoſed to by airing, 
that theſe colouring Particles are found ſufficient 
ſt in to be of the good Dye, and that the Air will 
take off the primitive Brightneſs, in Proportion to 
the' various Matters with which it is impregnated. 
In the Country, for Example, and particularly if 
the Situation be high, a Scarlet Cloth preſerves its 
Brightneſs much longer than in great Cities, 
where the urinous and alkaline Vapors are more 
abundant. For the fame Reaſon, the Country 
Mud, which in Roads is generally but an Earth 
diluted by Rain-Water, does not ſtain Scarlet as 
the Mud of Towns where there are urinous Mat- 
ters, and often a great deal of diflolved Iron, as 
in the Streets of great Cities, for it is well known 
that any alkaline Matter deſtroys the Effect which 
an Acid has produced on any Cole whatſoever. 
And for the like Reaſon, if a Piece of Scarlet is 
boiled in a Ley of Pot-Aſh, this Colour becomes 
5 Purple, 
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Purple, and by a Continuation of boiling i it is en- 
tirely taken out; thus from this fixed Alkali and 
the Cryſtal of Tartar a ſoluble Tartar is made, 
which the Water diſſolves and eaſily detaches 
from the Pores of the Wool: All the Maſtic of 
the colouring Parts is then deſtroyed, 0 V 
enter into the Leys of the Salke. 


FT live! tried ſeveral Eapefimets on «as Dye of 
| Cochineal, to diſcover what might be produced 
' from the Union of its Red with other different 

Matters, which generally are not eſteemed Co- 
louring ; but I-ſhall only relate here ſuch as had 
the moſt fingular Effects, 1 


0 


5 2 Periments on Cihintal Tiga. 


Zine diſſolved in Spirit of Nitre, changes the | 


Red of Cochineal to a ſlatey Violet Colour. 


The Salt of Lead uſed instead of Cie of 

Tartar makes a Lilach ſome what faded; a Proof 

that fome Portion of Lead is * to the Colour 
of the Cochineal. ” X | 


EE. dls. ng 
x 


Vitriolated "Tartar math who pot-Alh wh 
an Agath Grey. 


vo Bw wt wo Re. 


| Biſmuth diffolved'in Spirit of Nitre, weakened 


t- by an equal Part of eommon Water, and poured 
as on the Liquor of Cochineal, gives the Cloth a 
4 Dove-Grey, very beautiful and very bright. 

r. A Solution of Copper in Spirit of Nitre not 
rr gives to the Cochineal a dirty Crimſon. 

e, 


| K ; Cupullated 


Vitriol deſtroys its | Red, "00 thene only remains 
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Cupullated Silver, a Cinnamon, Colour, a **. 


: tle on. the Brown, 


> Arlanic ded: to the 8 of Cochineal, 
gives a brighter Cinnamon than the preceding;”: 


Gold diſſolved i in Aqua- Regia gave, a; ireaked 


Cheſnut, which made the Cloth appear as if it 
had been enen 1 0 Wool: of. een 
Colours. | 


e diſtolved with, Spirit a Nite, pro 
duces pretty near the fame Effect. 


Glauber's Salts alone 88 the Red, like the 
vitriolated Tartar, and produces. like that an 


Agath Grey, but not of the good Dye ; becauſe 
this Salt eaſily diſſolves even in old Water, and 


beſides it calcines in the Air., 


The fixed Salt of Urine gives a Cinder-grey 


Colour, where not the leaſt Tincture of Red is 


received, and like the foregoing is not of a good 
ye, for: it is a Salt that cannot form a ſolid Ce- 


ment in the Pores of the Wool, as it is W by 


the e of the * 


Violet dls . At 
Laſtly, the Extract of Biſmuth. changes the 


Cochineal Red to a Purple, almoſt Violet, as 


beautiful as if this Red had been put on a Cloth 
that had been previouſly. dyed of a ne 50 


From theſe Experiments it is evident, that. the 
Salts and Metallic Solutions yield Particles which 
unite themſelves-with the Particles of the colour- 
ing 


D S 
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ing Ingredients uſed in dying, and which Salts 
and Particles contribute greatly to the Tenacity of 
Colours, N . 


| Before I finiſh this Chapter on Scarlet, I muſt 
add ſome Obſervations which perhaps the Reader 
may be glad to know. | 


Neither the Mud of the Streets nor ſeveral 


acrid Matters can ſtain Scarlet, if the ſpotted Part 
is immediately waſhed with plain clean Water 
and a clean Cloth; but if the Mud has had Time 
to dry, then the Spot appears of a Violet Black ; 
this cannot be taken off but by a Vegetable Acid, 
ſuch as Vinegar, Lemon Juice, or a. warm So- 
lution of White Tartar lightly loaded with Salts; 


but if theſe Acids are not made uſe of with Pre-- 


caution and Skill in taking off the Black Spot, a 


Yellow one will ſucceed; becauſe; as has. been 
faid before, the Acids rouze and even deſtroy the. 
Red of the Cochineal. | 


by 


_ But there are ſome for which the Colour muſt 
be diſcharged, and the Stuff dyed again, There 
are other Sa!*s beſides Alkalis which will diſcharge 
the Colour. of Scarlet; for if a Piece of. Scarlet 


Cloth be put into the Water of Preparation for 
that Colour, it will loſe a great Part of its Co- 


Jour, inſomuch, that if it was ſewed with two or 
three Pieces of White Cloth, it would be diffi- 
cult after one Hour's boiling to diſtinguiſh” which 


was the Scarlet from the others; but if it was 


boiled afreſh 'irr a Liquor of Cochineal or in the 


reddening, it would regain its firſt Colour. . 


Scarlets always loſe ſome Part of their Bright- 
neſs in the Drefling, for the Drefling lays the 


K 2 Hair, 


„ | 
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Hair, and forces the Fibres to be almoſt. Parallel 
to the Web. In this caſe the Cloth has nume- 
rically leſs Surface, and conſequently leſs Rays 
of Light are reflected from it. Beſides the Ex- 
tremity of the Hair is always moſt penetrated 
with the Dye which cauſes the Brightneſs, and, 
when it is laid on the Cloth, the greateſt Part of. 
theſe Points appear no more. | 


— 
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CAE dE. 
of CRIMSON. 


1 as I have already obſerved, is 
the Natural Colour of the Cochineal, or 
rather, that which it gives to Wool boiled with 
Allum and Tartar, which is the uſual Water of 
Preparation for all Colours. This is the Method 
which is commonly practiſed for Spun Wool; it 
is almoſt the ſame for Cloths, as will be ſeen 
hereafter. 5 | "Tp | 


For each Pound of Wool, two Ounces and a 
_ Half of Allum, and an Ounce and a Half of White 
Tartar are put into the Copper. When the 
Whole- boils, the Wool is put in, well ſtirred, 
and left to boil for two Hours; it is afterwards 
taken out, ſlightly wrung, put into a Bag, and 
left thus with its Water, as for the Scarlet in 
Grain, and for all other Colours. | N. 
EW TOY | | Ns 
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For the Dye a freſh Liquor is made, in which 

_ three-fourths of an Ounce of Cochineal is added 

for each Pound of Wool. When the Liquor is 
little more than luke- warm, the Cochineal is put 

in, and when it begins to boil, the Wool is caſt 
in, which is to be well ſtirred with Sticks; it is 

to remain thus for an Hour, when taken out, 


wrung and waſhed. © - 


If Degrees of Shades are required, (whoſe. 
Names are merely arbitrary) proceed, as has 
been already related for the Scarlet, uſing but 
Half the Cochineal at firſt, and beginning with 
the lighteſt. . 


The Beauty of Crimſon conſiſts in its border- 
ing as much as poſſible on the Griſdelin, a Co- 
lour between a Grey and a Violet. I made ſe- 
veral Frials to bring Crimſon to a higher Perfec- 
tion than moſt Dyers have hitherto done, and 
indeed I ſucceeded fo as to make it as fine as the 
—— Crimſon which is always brighter than the 

ane. . | e 


This is the Principle on which I worked. As 
all Alkalis ſadden Cochineal, I tried Soap, Ba- 
rilla, Pot-Aſh, Pearl-Aſhes; all theſe Salts brought 
the Crimſon to the Shade I wanted, but at the 
ſame Time, they tarniſhed and diminiſhed its 
Brightneſs, . I then bethought myſelf to make 
uſe of Volatile Alkalis, and I found that the Vola- 
title Spirit of Salt Ammoniac produced a very good 
Effect; but this Spirit inſtantly evaporated, ahd a 
pretty conſiderable Quantity was uſed in, the 
Liquor, which greatly augmented the Price of 


the Dye. 
x71 W 2 6 ONE! 
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I then had Recourſe to another Expediemt 


which ſucceeded better, the Expence of which is 
trifling. This was to make the Volatile Alkali 
of the Salt Ammoniac enter into the Liquor, at 
the very Inſtant that it comes out of its Baſis; 
and to effect this, after my Crimſon was made 
after the uſual Manner, I paſſed through a freſh - 
Liquor, in which I had diſſolved a little of the 


Salt Ammoniac. As ſoon as the Liquor was 2 
little more than luke-warm, I flung in as much 


Pot-Aſh as I had before of Salt Ammoniac, and 


my Wool. i 
Colour. 1G] 


- 


- 


this new Liquor makes it riſe, and then, lefs 


may be uſed than in the common Proceſs ; but. 
the greateſt Part of Dyers, even the moſt Emi- 
nent, ſadden their Crimſons with Archil, a Drug 


of the Ealſe Dye. 


Very beautiful Crimſons are alſo. made by 
boiling the Wool as for the common Scarlet, 
and then boiling it in a ſecond Liquor, with twWo 


Ounces of Allum and one Ounce of Tartar, for 


each Pound of Wool leaving it one Hour in the 
Liquor. A freſh Liquor is then prepared in 
which fix Drachms of, Cochineal is put for every 
Pound of Wool. After it has remained an Hour 
in this Liquor, it is taken; out, and paſſed imme- 
diately through a Liquor of Barilla and Salt Am- 
moniac. By this Method, Gradations of very 
beautiful Crimſon Shades are made by diminiſn- 
ing the Quantity af the Cochineal. It is to be 
obſerved, that in this Proceſs there are but ſix 
Drachms of Cochineal to dye each Pound of 


Wool, becauſe in the firſt Liquor a Drachm __ 
a £ 


This Method even ſpares the Cochineal ; for ; 


a 1 1 TL 82 * 
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a Half of Cochineal is uſed: for each Pound. It 
is alſo neceſſary to remark, that, to ſadden theſe 
Crimſons, the Liquor of the Alkaline Salt and 
Salt Ammoniac- be not made too hot; becauſe the 
Separation of the Volatile Spirit of this laſt Salt 
would be too quick, and the Cryſtal of Tartar of 
the firſt Liquor would loſe its proper Effect by be- 
ing changed, as I have already ſaid, into a Soluble _ 
Tata. 4 e 


The ſame Operation may be done by uſing one 
Part of the Cochineal Sylyeſtre inſtead of the Fine 
Cochineal, and the Colour is not leſs beautiful, 
for commonly four Parts of Sylveſtre have not 
more Effect in dying than one Part of Fine 
Cochineal. The Sylveſtre may be alſo uſed in 
dying Scarlet, but with great Precaution; it 
ſhould only be uſed in Baſtard Scarlets and Half 
Crimſons. I ſhall ſpeak of this when I treat of 
theſe Colours in particular. war if i 


When a Scarlet is ſpotted or ſpoiled in the 
Operation by ſome unforeſeen Accident, or even 
when the Dye. has failed, the common Remedy 
is to make it a Crimſon, and for that Purpoſe, 
it is dipt in a Liquor where about two Pounds of 
Allum are added for each hundred Weight of 
Wool. It is immediately plunged in this Liquor, 
and left there until it has acquired the Shade of 
the Crimſon dere... dd 


Languedoc Crimſon. : 


I ſhall now ſhew the Method they follow in 
Languedoc, to make a very beautiful Sort of 
Crimſon for the Cloths exported: to the Levant, 
but which is not ſo much ſaddened as that 4 x 

AAYC.. 
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I have juſt ſpoken of, and which reſembles 
much more the Venetian Scarlet. For five Pieces | 


of Cloth the Liquor is prepared as uſual, 


Bran if neceſſary. When it is more than — 
warm, ten Phunds: of Sea Salt are put, inſtead 


of Cryſtal of Tartar, and when it is ready to 


boi}, twenty-ſeven Pounds of the Scarlet Ger. 


poſition, made after the Manner of Careaſſine al- 


ready deſcribed, are poured in, and, without add 
ing Cochineal, 'the Cloth is paſſed through this 


Laan for two Hours, keeping it always turning 


with the Wynch, and continually boiling, It is 
| afterwards taken out, aired and waſhed.; then a 
freſn Liquor is made, with eight Pounds and 


three Quarters of Cochineal powdered and ſifted, 
and when it is ready to boil, twenty-one Pounds of 


Compoſition are added; the Cloth is boiled for 


three Quarters of an Hour with the common Pre- 


cautions, after which it is taken out, aired and 
waſhed : It is of a very Fine Crimſon, but very 
little ſaddened; rt it it is required to be more ſad- 


dened, a gr antity of Allum is put into 


the firſt Liquor —— reparation, and in the ſecond 


leſs of the Compoſition, the Sea Salt is alſo add- 


ed to this ſecond Liquor; a little Practice in this 


Method will ſoon teach the l to make all 


the Shades that” can properly be Feen 1 785 


Crimſon. 


1 Cochineal his been uſed, there is 


found at the Bottom of the Reddening Liquor a 


Quantity of very Brown Sediment, which is flung. 


away with the Liquor as uſeleſs. I examined it 


and found, that the Liquor for the Reddening of 


Scarlet, contained a precipitated Calx of Tin: I 


united this Metal with a great deal of Trouble; 


the remgining Parts of this Sediment are the 


Droſs 
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Droſs of the White Tartar, or of the Cream of 
Tartar, united with the groſs Parts of the Bodies 
of the Cochineal, which is, as has already been 
faid, a ſmall Inſet. I waſhed theſe little Animal 
Parts in cold Water, and, by ſhaking this Wa- 
ter, I collected, with a ſmall Sieve, what the 
Agitation cauſed to riſe on the Surface. 


After this Manner I ſeparated theſe light Parts 
from the Earthy and Metallic; I dried them ſe- 
parately, then levigated them with equal Weight 
of freth Cryſtal of "Tartar; I boiled a Portion 
with a little Allum, and put in a Pattern of 
White Cloth, which boiled for three Quarters of 
an Hour, at the End of which it was dyed of a 
very beautiful Crimſon, * - - SIN 70 97 207 


This Experiment having convinced me, that 
by powdering and ſifting the Cochineal as is 
commonly practiſed, all the Profit that might 
be extracted from this dear Drug is not obtained, 
thought proper to communicate this Diſcovery 
to the Dyers that they might avail themſelves of 
it by the Method following. 1 


Take one Ounce of Cochineal powdered and 
fifted as uſual; mix with it a Quarter of its 
Weight of very White Cream of Tartar very 
cryſtalline and very airy; put the whole on a 
hard levigating Stone, and levigate this Mixture, 
till it is reduced to an impalpable Powder ; make 
uſe of this Cochineal thus prepared in the Li- 
quor, and in the reddening, ſubſtracting from the 
Cream of Tartar which is to be uſed in the Liquor, 
the ſmall Quantity before uſed with the Cochineal. 
What is put to the Reddening, although mixed 
with a fourth of the ſame Salt, does not prejudice 


its Ode it even appeared to me that it was 
more ſolid. Thoſe that will follow this Method 
will find that there is about a og more Pro- 
fit to be obtained by it. 


The Natural Crimſon in Grain. 


In Proportion for every Pound of-Cloth or 
other Things, take two Ounces of Tartar Pure 
and two Ounces of Allum; boil them with the 
Goods an Hour and a Half; then rinee the 
Goods . well from the boiling: The Kettle 
muſt be filled again with clear Water and a few 
Handfuls of Bran put in, in order to take out the 
Filth of the Water, as well as to ſoften it. Scum 
the Scurf off when it begins to boil, and put in 
an Ounce. of well-powdered Grain, with one 
Dram of Red Arſenick and | one. Spoonful of 
Burnt Wine Lees; this gives a pretty Luſtre; 
then waſh and rinſe it well, and- you mes a 
moſt n r | 
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scanrzY of Gum-Lacay. 


HE Red Part of Gum-Lacque may be alfo 
uſed for the dying of Scarlet, and if this 
Sele has not all the Brightneſs of that made of 


Fine Cochineal alone, it * the e of 
dal more Ein. 


The Gum- Lacque which is in n or 
ſmall Sticks and full of Animal Parts is the fitteſt 
for dying. It muſt be Red within, and its ex- 
ternal Parts of a blackiſh Brown; it appears by 
a particular Examination made of it by M. Geof- 
froy ſome Years fince, that it is a Sort of Hive 
ſomewhat like that of Bees, Walps, &c. 8 


Some Dyers make uſe of it powdered and fied 
in a Linen Bag, but this is a bad Method, for 
there always paſſes through the Cloth ſome Re- 
zinous Portion of the Gum, which melts in the 
boiling Water of the Copper, and ſticks to the 
Cloth, where it becomes ſo adherent when cold, 
that i it muſt be N off with a Knife. 


Others ture it to Powder, bdil it in Water, 
and after it has given all its Colour, let it cool, 
and the rezinous Parts fall to the Bottom. The 
Water is poured out, ang evaporated by the Air, 
n it often becomes ſtinking, and when it has 


acquired 


— 
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acquired the Conſiſtence of thick Honey, it is put 

up into Veſſels for Uſe. Under this Form it is 
pretty difficult juſtly to determine the Quantity 
that is uſed ; this induced me to ſeek the Means 
of obtaining this Tincture ſeparated from its 
Rezinous Gum, without being obliged to evapo- 
rate ſo great a Quantity of Water to have it dry, 
and to reduce it to Powder. 

I tried it with weak Lime Water, with a De- 
coction of the Heart of Agaric, with a Decoction 
of Comfrey- Root, recommended in an ancient 

Book of Phyſic; in all theſe, the Water leaves a 
Part of the Dye, and it ſtill paſſes too full of 
Colour, and it ought to be evaporated to get all 
the Dye; this Evaporation I wanted to avoid, 
therefore I made uſe of Mucilaginous or Slimy 
Roots, which of themſelves gave no Colour, but 

whoſe Mucilage might retain the colouring Parts, 
ſo that they might remain with it on the Filtre. 


. The great Comfrey- Root has as yet the beſt 
anſwered my Intention: I uſe it dry and in 2 
groſs Powder, putting half a Drachm to each 
Quart of Water, which is boiled a Quarter of an 
Hour, paſſing it through a Linen Strainer, and 
pouring it hot on the Gum-Lacque powdered, 
and paſſed through a Hair-Sieve. It immediatel) 
extracts from it a beautiful Crimſon Tincture; 
put the Veſſel to digeſt in a moderate Heat for 
twelve Hours, ſhaking it ſeven or eight Limes 
to mix it with the Gum that remains at the 
Bottom, then pour off the Water that is loaded 
with Colour, in a Veſſel ſufficiently large, that 
three- fourths may remain empty, and fill it with 
cold Water: Then pour à very ſmall - Quantity th 
af ſtrong Solution of Roman Allum on the Tinc- 
M346: d ture; 
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ture; the Mucilagenous or Slimy Dye precipitates 
itſelf, and if the Water which ſwims on the 
Top appears ſtil] coloured, add fome Drops of 
the Solution of Allum to finiſh the Precipitation, 
and this repeat till the Water becomes as clear as 
common Water. e c 


When the Crimſon Mucilage or Slime is all 
ſunk to the Bottom of the Veſſel, draw off the 
clear Water, and filter the Remainder, after 
which, dry it in the Sun. © 


a ' 5 

a If the firſt Mucilagenous Water has not extract- 
f ed all the Colour of the Gum-Lacque, (which is 
Ii known by the Gum remaining of a weak Straw Co- 


, lour) repeat the Operation until you ſeparate all the 
y Dye the Gum-Lacque can 'furniſh ; and as it is 
It reduced to Powder when dry, the Quantity to be 
65 uſed in the Dye, is more exactly aſcertained than 


by evaporating it to the Conſiftence of an Extract. 


Good Gum-Lacque, picked from its Sticks, 
yields, dried and powdered, but little more Dye 
than one fifth of its Weight. - Thus at the Price 
it bears at preſent, there is not ſo great an Advan- 
tage as many may imagine in uſing it in the Place 
of Cochineal; but to make the Scarlet Colour 
more laſting than it commonly is, it may be uſed 
in the firſt Liquor or Preparation, and Cochineal 


If Scarlet is made of Gum-Lacque, extracted 
according to the Method here taught, and reduc- 
ed to Powder, a Caution is to be taken in diſſolv- 
ing it, which is uſeleſs when Cochineal is uſed; 
that is, if it was put the Liquor 1 to 

| bs _ boil, 
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boil, the Dyer would loſe three Quarters of an 
Hour bolare it would be diffolved entirely ; there. 
. this dry Tine. 
ben into a large Earthen Veſſel, or into one of 
Tin, pour warm Water on it, and when it is 
well moiſtened, add the neceſſary Doſe: of the 
"Compoſition for Scarlet, ſtirring the Mixtute 
well with a Glaſs Peſtle. This Powder, Which 
was of a dirty deep Purple as it  diflalves, — 
Aa Fire-coloured Red extremely bright; 
the Diffolution into the Liquor, in ck) a Was 
previouſly . put the Cryſtal of Tartar, and as 
ſoon as this Liquor begins to "boil, dip the 
Cloth in, keeping it continually turning. The 
remaining Part of the Operation is the ſame 2s 
that of Scarlet with Cochineal : The Extract of 
Gum-Lacque, prepared according to my Method, 
yields about one uinth more ef chan Co- 


Chineal; at leaſt — which I. made Uſe of 
for this COMPA 


Ahead ti Cate of Tartar and the Com- 
poſition, ſome fixt Alkaline Salt or Lime Water 
is ſubſtituted, the bright Red of the Gum-Lacque 
is changed into the Colour of Lees of Wine, fo 
chat this Dye does not ſadden ſo. wer that of 
Cochineal. 


If inſtead of theſe alteratives, Salt \Ammoniac 
is uſed by itfelf, Cinnamon or clear Cheſnut 


wing Colours are obtained, and that according as there 


is more or leſs of this Salt. I have made twenty 

other Experiments on this Drug, which I hall 

not relate here, becauſe they produced none but 

common Colours and which may be eaſier had 

| From ingrediqats af a lower Price. My open 
= - men 
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ments were with a view of improving the Red of 
the Lacque, and the Method T have here laid 
down to extract its colouring. Parts anſwers ex- 
tremely well; the more Ingredients that are diſ- 
covered for Scarlet, the leſs will be the Coſt; for, 

although theſe: Experiments made on Cochineal, 
Lacque and other Drugs may appear uſeleſs to 
ſome Dyers, they will — be ſo to others Wes 
* to improve * "Art, * 


2 „The colouring” Phets of the Gum-Laeque may de en. 
tracted by Comes i ebay the making it TREE more” - 
an arm, an aa cque i — 
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Of the Coccus Poros icus, 4 colour- 
ing Inſect. 


THE Coccus Polonicus is a little round In- 
I fe, ſomewhat leſs than a Coriander Seed; 
it is found ſticking to the Roots of the Polygonum 
Cocciferum incanum Flore majore Perenni of Ray, 
and which M. Tournefart has named Alhymilli 
graminco folis majore Flore. 2 to M. 
Breyn, it abounds in the Palatinate of Kiovia, 
ing the Urania, towards the Towns of 
Ludnotu, Piatla, Stobayzeze, and other fandy 
Places of Urania and Podolia, of Volbinia, of the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania, and even in Pruſſia, 
towards Thorn. 0 W 


Thoſe that gather them ſay, that immediately 
after the Summer Solſtice, the Coccus is ripe, and 
full of its Purple Juice. They hold in their Hand 
a ſmall hollow Shade, made in the Shape of 2 
Shepherd's Crook, which has a ſhort Handle. 
With one Hand they hold the Plant, raiſing it 
out of the Ground with the other, armed with 
this Inftrument ; they then ſhake off theſe little 
Inſects, and place the Plant in the ſame Hole in 
order to preſerve it. 85 


Having ſeparated the Coccus from the Earth, 


which they do by a Riddle made for that hy, 
> thei 


et of e in er and Spain. 
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their chief Care is, that it ſhould not change into 


a ſmall Worm; for this Purpoſe they ſprinkle it 


with Vinegar, and ſometimes with very cold Wa- - 
ter; they then bring them to a warm Place, or 


elle \expoſe them to the Sun to dry, without this, 
theſe Inſects would deſtroy themſelves, and if they” 
were dryed'too precipitately, they would loſe their 
beautiful Colour. — «-h they 3 theſe 


ſmall Inſects from their Veſicles or Bladders with 


the Ends of their Fingers by a gentle Preſſure, 
which they form into ſmall round Cakes. The 
Dyers OT a RR... 
when Dt in Hrn. 


| Baade Dirnizz, fem whole Beek E 
taken this, adds, that the Great Marechal Konts- 
poliki, and ſome other Poliſh Noblemen, who had 
Lands in the U##ania;. ſet this gathering of the 
Coccus to the Fews W conſiderable Profit, and 
cauſed it to be gathered by their Vaſſals; that the 
Turks atid-Arminians, who bought this Drug of 
the Jetus, uſed it for the dying 
Manes: and Tails of their Horſes; that the Turki/b 
Women made uſe of it to paint their Fingers 

Ends of a beautiful Carnation Colour; and that 
formerly the Dutch uſed to buy the Coecus at = 


high Price, and mixed it with am equal Quanti 


of Cochineal;; that with the Dye of this Inſt 
and Chalk, a Eacque for the Painters might be 


made, as fine as the Florence Lacque; and that 


a beautiful Red was prepared from it for the Toil- 


CHAP. 


of Wool, Silk, the 


Ia: I Bore 4 
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Of the Rev of ManDes fins 


"THE Root of Madder is the only Part of this 
| Plant which is uſed in. dying. Of all the 
Reds this is the moſt laſting, when it is put on a 
Cloth or Stuff that-is thoroughly ſcoured, then 
prepared with the Salts, with which it is to be 
boiled two or three Hours, without which, this 
Red, ſo tenaeious after the Preparation of the 
Subject, would ſcarcely reſiſt more the Proofs of 
the Reds than any other Ingredients of the falſe 
Dye: This is a Proof that the Pores of the Fi- 
bres of the Wool ought, not only to be well 
ſcoured. from the Volk or unctious Tranſpiration 
of the Animal, which may have remained, not- 
withſtanding: the ſcouring of the Wool after the 
common Manner with Water and Urine; but it 
zs alſo neceſſary, thiat theſe ſame Pores be plaiſter- 
ed inwardly with ſome of thoſe Salts which are 
called hard, becauſe they do not calcine in the 
Air, and cannot be diſſoved by Rain-Water, or 
by the Moiſture of the Air in rainy Weather. 
Such is, as has been ſaid before, the white crude 
Tartar, the Red and the Cryſtal of Tartar, of 
which, according to common Cuſtem, about à 
Fourth is put into the preparing Liquor, with two. 
thirds or three Fourths af. Allum.. 


The 
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The beſt Madder Roots come generally from 
Zeeland, where this Plant is cultivated in the 
Iſlands of .Tergoes, Zerzte, Sommerdyke, and Thos- 
en. That from the firſt of. theſe Iſlands is eſteem- 
ed the beſt ; the Soil is Clay, fat, and ſomewhat 
ſalt. The Lands that are deemed: the beſt for the 
Cultivation: of this Plant are new Lands, that 
have only ſerved for Paſture, which; are always 
freſher and moiſter than. others. The Zeelanders 
are beholden to the Refugees of Flanders for the 
_ Cultivation and great Commerce ef this Root. 


It is known in Trade 0 under the 
Names of Grape-Madder, Bunch-Madder, &c. 
It is however the; ſame Root; all the Difference 
in regard to its Quality is, that the one Kind con- 
tains Pith and Root, and the other has the ſmall 
Fibres from its principal Root adhering to it. 


Both are prepared by the fame Work, which 1 
ſhall not relate the Particulars of here, as it would 
only ſerve to lengthen this. Treatiſe to no Purpoſe. 
They chooſe the fineſt: Roots for the firſt Sort, 
drying them: with Care, grinding them and ſepa- 

rating the Rind at the Mill, and preſerving the 
Middle of the Root ground in Hogſheads, Where 
it remains for two or three Vears; for after this 
Time, it is better for. dying than it would have 
been coming from the Mill.; for if Madder was 
not kept cloſe after this Manner, the Air would 
ſpoil it, and the Colour would be leſs bright. It 
is at firſt Yellow, but it reddens and grows 
Brown by Age; the beſt is of a Saffron Colour, 
in hard Lumps, of a ſtrong. Smell, and yet not 

diſagreeable. It is alſo cultivated about. ZLiſſe in 
Flanders, and ſeveral other Places of the Kingdom, 
where it was found to grow ſpontaneouſly. 


: The 
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The Madders which are _ Uſe of in the 

Leben and. in- Audia, for the dying of. Cottons, are 
ſomewhat different from the Kinds uſed in Zarope, 

it is named Chur on the Coaſt of Coromanual. This 
Plant thus called grows abundantiy in the Woods 
on the Coaſt of Malubur, and this Chat is = 
wild Sort. The cultivated comes from Vaſur and 
Furebrim and tlie — per png is the Chat 
Wained cs Tufugen d 


They a hack, r Cort 1 
the Root of another Plant called Raye de Chaye, 
ot Root of Colour, andwhicl was thought to be 
A K ind of Rubia Tindorten, But is the Root of a 
Kind of Galfum Flure Albo, as it appeared by Ob- 
farvations fern Kam Thdls in 1 748. It is along 
flenider Root, which d * of a 'tolerable 
handſome Red, when it has received al the Pre- 
| proves w the Dye. x 


At We 5 the Neightonthood of Sryrng 

$i in the Gontartes of 7 wir ef T, 
cultivate another K ind of Madder; which is 
eulled in the Country Chise-boya' Ame | Hozola. 
| This of all the 'Madders is the 'beſt for the Red 
; by the Proofs that have been made of it, 

and far more eſteemed in the Zeven thun the 
fineſt Zeeland Madder the Dutch bring there. This 
Madder ſo much valued is called by the: modern | 
vets 12 ck and wm the's Hrabs ra 


918 Mi {4650} 


te 


4 br REY of e nn Abd than the 
beſt Grape Madder of Zeeland, for they are dried in the Air 
and not in a Stove, 1 he Madder of Languedoc, even thar 
of Pelton, 3 as well as that of Lizari When i it is dried 
ire. 


— 


3 


10 's 
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Fhere is another Kind of Madder in Canada 


called Ty//a-Vojzana. It is a very ſmall Root, 
which produces pretty near the ſame Effect as 
our European Madder. 14,5 Ay FT 


The Water of Preparation for Madder Red is 


pretty near the ſame as for Kermes, that is com- 


poſed of Allum and Tartar. The Dyers do not 
agree as to the Proportions ; but the beſt appears 
to be four Qunces of Allum and one of Red Tar- 
tar to each Pound of . ſpun Wool, and about one 
twelfth Part of ſour Water, and let the Wool 
boil in it for two Hours. If it is ſpun. Wool, 
leave it for ſeven or eight Days, that it may be 


well moiſtened by the Diſſolution of theſe Salts; 


and if it is Cloth, finiſh it the fourth Day. 


to bear the Hand, put in Half. a Pound of the 
fineſt Grape Madder for each Pound of Wool; 
let it be well raked and mixed in the Copper be- 
fore the Wool goes in, keep the Wool in an 
Hour, during which Time it muſt not boil ®.. 
Shades from Madder are obtained after the Man- 
ner laid down for other Colours, but theſe Shades 
a little uſed, except in a Mixture of ſeveral Co- 


When ſeveral Pieces of Cloth are to be dyed 
at once in Madder Red, the Operation is the 
ſame, only augmenting the Ingredients in Pro- 
portion; and let it be remarked that in ſmall 
Operations the Quantity of Ingredients muſt: be 

FA $6, KH; al 4; _ ſomewhat. 


If Madder is boiled its Red becomes obſcure; aud of 
brick Colour. 
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ſomewhat greater than in great, not © in Mad- 
a Red, but l other Celeb. | ay 


Theſe Reds are never fo a mer the 
Kermes, and much leſs fo than thoſe of the 
Laeque or Coehineal, but they coſt leſs, and are 
made aſe of for imo! Stuffs * low Prices 
would not allow a dearer Moft of the 
Reds for the Army are of Lidder ſaddened 
With Archit or Brazil (though n rugs be of 
the falſe Dye) to male them Finer, and more 

on the Velvet, Which Perfection eduld not be 
focured to then even Wirft EE . 


| conſiderably getieiiting the Price.” 


T have alteady fiid that Mudder ot on Stem, 
not being prepared to receive it by the Allum 
aud Tarkaf- Water; did in fact giye ſts Red Co- 


Dur, but that which it dyed was blotted and not 


laſting, it is therefore the Salts that fecufe t 
Dye ; this is &mmon to AI other Colours- Rec 


or Yellow, Which eafmot be made gent 2. 


955 5 vor. New the Queſtion! is, whe- 


Fat ke 


of the Sheep, or 
— * that bf —1 1h two "Sake: 1 articularly 2 hat 
whith &v6h tarinbt” Be Carried if by lake: warm 


Water, remains to catch, ſeize an 


the W 
Cold to retain it. 


Tb Atefmint Which, oY any Alkaline Nis; 
faith as Pot-Ath; the clarified Leys of Oak-Afhes,. 


or any other pure Lixivical Salt inſtead of Allum 
and Tartar, put in a due Proportion. ſo as not 


PDT AS Wan l 3 SR Og OO © 43 


in bg off the Beens of the 


cement the 
_ eolouring Atom opened or dilated by the Heat of 
er to receive it, W the 


ta diſſolve the Wool, and afterwards dip the r | 
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in Madder Liquor. This Stuff will come out 

coloured, but will not laſt, even boiling Water 
will carry off three-fourths of the Colour. - Now 
it cannot be ſaid that a fixed Alkaline Salt is unfit 
to extract from the Pores of the Wool the Volk 
or Fat of the Sheep, ſince Lixivial Salts are uſed 
with ſucceſs.in Lereral Caſes, to take the Greaſe 
out of Stuffs of what kind ſoever they be, which 
Water alone eould not take off. It is alſo: well 
known, that with Fats foreign to the Stuff, and 


an Alkaline Salt, a Kind of Sap Oy which 
Water eaſily carries off. 


Again, take a Piece of Stuff * in Madder 
Red, according to the uſual Method, boil it 
ſome Time in a Solution of fixt Alkaline Salts, a 
| ſmall Quantity will alſo deftroy the Colour, be 
the fixt Alkali, attacking the ſmall Atoms of the 
Cryſtal of Tartar. or Crude Tartar, which lines 
the Pores of the Wool, forms a Soluble Tartar, 
which Water diſſolves very eaſily, and conſe- 
quently the Pores being opened in the hot Water 
of the Experiment, the colouring Atom came out 
with the Saline Atom that ſheathed ito ti” rok oy 


This Stuff being wathed i in Water, wu remain- 
ing Red Colour is diluted, and a Colour Halt 
brown and Half dirty remains. If, inſtead of an 
Alkaline Salt, Soap is ſubſtituted (which is an 
Alkaline Salt, mitigated by Oil) and another 
Piece of Cloth, dyed alſo in Madder, be bailed 
for a few Minutes, the Red will become finer, | 
becauſe the Alkali which is in the Soap 
ſheathed with Oil, it could not attack the Vege- 
table Acid, and the boiling only carried 'off the 
oO Parts ill ſtuck together, and their 2 
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I muſt alſo add, for further Proof of the ac- 
tual Exiſtence of Salts in the Pores of a Stuff 
prepared with Allum and Tartar; before dying it 
with Madder; that more or leſs Tartar gives an 
infinite Variety of Shades with this Root only; 
tor if the Quantity of Allum be diminiſhed, and 
that of the Tartar augmented, a Cinnamon will 
be had, and even if nothing but Tartar alone be 
put into the Liquor, the Red is loſt, and a deep 
Cinnamon or a Brown-root Colour is obtained, 
though of a very good Dye; for the crude Tar- 
tar, which is an Acid Salt, has ſo much diſſolved 
the Part which ſhould have produced the Red 
Colour, that there only remained a/ very ſmall 
Quantity, with the ligneous Fibres of the Root, 
which like all other common Roots, does then 
yield but a Brown Colour, -more or leſs deep ac- 
corning to the Quantity uſed. I have already 
proved that the Acid which brightens the Red, 
diſſolves them if too much is uſed, and divides 
them into. Particles ſo extremely minute, that 
they are not perceptible. wt 


If in the Place of Tartar, any Salt which is 
eaſily diffolved be put with the Allum in the Li- 
2 to prepare the Stuff for the Madder Dye, 
ſuch as Salt Petre, the greater Part of Madder 

Red becomes uſeleſs, it diſappears, or does not 
ſtick on, and nothing is got but a very bright 
Cinnamon, which will not ſufficiently ſtand: the 
Proof, becauſe the two Salts uſed in the prepar- 
ang Liquor are not of the Hardneſs of the Tartar. 


; Volatile 
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Volatile urinous Alkalis which are obtained - 
ſrom certain Plants, ſuch as the Perilla, the 


Archil of the Canaries, and other Moſſes or 
Lichens, deſtroy alſo the Madder Red, but at 

the ſame Time communicate another to it, for.on 
Experiment, Madder prepared after the Manner 
of Archil with fermented Urine and Quick Lime, 

produced only Nut Colours, but which never- 
theleſs are laſting ; becauſe there entered into the 
Liquor only the little Portion of urinous Volatile 
that moiſtened the Madder which the boiling was 
ſufficient to evaporate, and beſides, the Cloth 
was ſufficiently furniſhed with the Salts of the 


Liquor made as uſual, to retain the colouring. 


Parts of the Dye. 


When a Pure Red, that of Cochineal for Ex- 
-ample, is laid upon a Cloth. firſt dyed in Blue, 


and afterwards prepared with the Liquor of Tar- 


tar and Allum to receive and retain this Red, a 
Purple or Violet is produced. according to the 


Quantity of Blue or Red. The Red of Madder 


has not this Effect, for it is not a Pure Red like 
that of the Cochineal, and as I faid above, it is 
altered by the Brown Ligneous Fibres of its 
Root, and makes on the Blue a Cheſnut Colour, 
more or leſs deep according to the: preceding In- 
tenſity of the Blue firſt laid on. If this Cheſnut 
Colour is wanted to have a Purple Caſt, a little 
Cochineal muſt be added. | 


In order to avoid this Browmof the Root, the 
Dyers who make the Beſt Reds of Madder take 
great heed to uſe the Liquor of Madder a little 
more than luke-warm ; the Madder tarniſhes 
conſiderably by the _ - the Water, extracting 
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the Particles which dye _— and unite them- 
ſelves with the Red. 


This Inconveniency micht be n if at 
the Time that the Madder Root is freſh a Means f 
could be found to ſeparate from the reſt of this 
Root the Red Circle which is underneath its 
Brown Pelicle and which ſurrounds the Middle 
Pith; but this Work would augment its Price, 
and even then it would not afford ſo good a Red 

as Cochineal. However it miglit be attempted 
to dye Cottons Red, whoſe Price might bear the 
Ae of this Preparation. | 


Madder being of all Ingredients the cheapeſt of 
any that dye Red and of the good Dye, it is mixt 
with others to diminiſh the Price. It is with 
Madder and Kermes that the Baſtard Scarlets of 
Grain are dyed, otherwiſe called Half- Grain 
Scarlets, and with Madder and Cochineal the 


Half- Common Scarlets and the W 
are made. 0 


To make the Half-Grain Scarlet, the Water 
of Preparation, and all the reſt of the Operation 
is to be performed after the ſame Manner as Scar- 
let made of the Grain of Kermes, or the com- 
mon Venetian, only the ſecond Liquor is com- 
poſed of Half Kermes and Half Grape Madder. 


For the Half Scarlet and Flame Colour, the 
Compoſition and Preparation is as uſual, nothing 
but Pure Cochineal being put in, but in the Red- 
dening, Half Cochineal and Half Madder is uſed: 

Here alſo the Sylveſtre may be made uſe of, for 
after having made the Preparation with Cochi- 
- meal, for reddening Uſe Half a Pound of _—_— 


— — — 
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neal, a Pound and a Half of Sylveſtre, and o one | 
Pound of Madder inſtead of Cochineal alone. 


That the Wool and Stuffs may be gyed as 
equally as poſſible, it is neceſſary that the two 
Kinds of Cochineal be well rubbed: or fifted; as 
alſo the Madder, with which they muſt be well 
incorporated before they are put into the Liquor. 
This muſt be obſerved in all Colours where ſe- 
veral Ingredients are mixt together. Fhis Half 
Scarlet is finiſhed like the Common Scarlet, and 
it may be ſaddened after the ſame nenn Wed 

with boiling Water or Allum. 


The Half Crimſon is made bur the Common 
Crimſon, only uſing Half Madder and Half. 
Cochineal, the Cochineal Sylveſtre may be uſed 
here alſo, obſerving to retrench Half of the Com- 
mon Cochineal, and to replace it with three 
Times as much of the Sylveſtre. If a greater 
Quantity of the Sylveſtre was uſed, and more of 
the other taken off, the Colour would not be ſo- 
fine, Various Shades may be produced by-aug-- 
2 or W the Madder or anne 


_ Purple with Maier without Bias. 166 | 


I ſhall finiſh this Chapter with an Experiment 
which afforded a pretty fine Purple without Co- 
chineal, or without the Cloth being firſt dyed 
Blue. I boiled a Piece of Cloth weighing Half 
an Ounce, with ten Grains of Roman Allum, 
and ſix Grains of Cryſtal of Tartar; Half an 
Hour after, I took it out, wrung it, and let it 
cool ; then added to the ſame Liquor twenty-four 
Grains of Grape Madder ; after it had furniſhed 
its Dye to this Liquor, ſtill * with 

M 2 | Salts, 
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- Salts, I dropt in twenty-four Drops of a Solution 
of Biſmuth, made with equal Parts of Water and 
Spirit of Nitre, and then dipt my Cloth again. 
Half an Hour after, I took- it out, wrung and 


waſhed it; it was almoſt. as fine a Crimſon as if 


it had been done with Cochineal,. it had even a 
ſufficient Ground to have remained in that State. 


I dipt it again in the ſame. Liquor, and boiled 
it for a Quarter of an Hour; it eame out a pretty 
bright Purple; this Purple, tried by the Proof of 
Allum, rouzes and embellithes itſelf, and by the 
Proof of Soap it remained of a much finer Red 
than the Common Reds of Madder. 


If the Cloth be kept for ſeveral Days moiſtened 
in its Liquor. of Tartar and Allum, and after- 
wards dyed in freſh Madder Liquor, plain and 
without; Salts, according to the Common Me- 
thod; till it has taken a bright Cinnamon Colour, 
and to this Liquor be added the ſame Solution 
of Biſmuth, a Cheſnut Colour, and no Purple 
will be obtained. This ſhews what Exactneſs is 
required in deſcribing the Proceſſes of Dying, for 
want of which, all Books hitherto publiſhed on 
this Art have been uſeleſs, as they neglected to 
poiht out the neceſſary Circumſtances for the Suc- 
ceſs of the deſired Colour. 1 fon? 


In this ſecond Experiment, the Cloth did at 
firſt take too much Salts, they remained too long 
in it, and there was none in the Liquor of the 
Dye; for want of Allum the Purple did not ap- 
pear, becauſe the White Earth of this Salt could 
not precipitate itſelf with the diſſoved Parts of the 
Biſmuth, which, as has been ſaid in the Chapter 
of the Kermes, carry with them the Blue Parts 


of 
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of the Smalt, which is always found in: the Mine 
of Biſmuth, and a Portion of which very probably 
unites itſelf to this: Half Metal during the melt- 
ing. This mutual Precipitation is performed in 
Operation of dying, by the help of the Aſtrim - 
_ W the DO 

ook. * 


eee. 
o 
N YBLE LOW. 


-Tthertd ten Sorts of Drugs have been named 
for dying Yellow,. but by the Preofs that 
| have been made it is certain there are but fave that 

are re gciend g laſting to be uſed in the good Dye. 
Several more might be added to theſe; five, as 
Vellows are eaſily obtained. I ſhall therefore 
firſt ſpeak of theſe five; which are the Weld: or 
| Wold, Savory, Green Wood, the Yellow-W ood: 
and the 1 — becauſe: theſe only are of 
the good Dye. The three firſt are very common 
Plants in — the Yellow Wood comes from 

the Indies, and Fenugreek. is found every Where. 
Weld is moſt commonly: uſed, as it gives the 
brighteſt Dye. The ew and the Green Wood: 
are beſt- for v Wools that are to be: made Greens, 
becauſe their natural Colour borders a little on the 
Green, the two others give Shades of * 


ſomewhat different.. 


Fb Walen moſt 1 bn in the Art of PM 
are the Straw- Yellow, the Pale Yellow, and the 
Lemon Yellow. The Orange Lellows com- 
monly made are not ſimple Colours, therefore I 
hall not ſpeak of them here. reps T- 2 
M3 1 For 
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For dying Yellow, the common preparing Wa- 
ter with Tartar. and Allum is uſed for Wool or 
Stuffs, in the Proportion of four Ounces of Al- 
lum for each Pound of Wool, or twenty- five 
Pounds for the Hundred, and one Ounce of Tar- 
tar, and the Method of boiling is the fame as:be- 
For Welding, after the Wool or Stuff is 


fore. 


boiled, pi 
Liquor for each Pound of Stuff; let the Weld be 
incloſed in a Linen Bag, that it may not mix 
with the Stuff, and that the Bag may not riſe to 


ut five or fix Pounds of Weld in a freſh 


- 


the Top of the Copper, it muſt be kept down 
with a heavy Croſs of Wood, Others boil the 
Weld till it has farniſhed all its Dye, and ſinks it- 
ſelf to the Bottom of the Copper, at which Time 
they place on it a Croſs or Iron Circle fitted with 
a Net of Cords. Others take it out with a Rake 
when it is ſufficiently boiled: Sometimes Yellow. . 
Wood and other Ingredients are mixed with the 
Weld, according to the Shade required; by alter- 
ing the Quantities and the Proportions- of the 
Salts in the Preparation, and the Time of boiling. 
I know by Experience, that theſe Shades may be 
obtained ad-infinitum. This Proof I have had in 
the Effays I made with the Flower of the Virga, 


a VE 


this 


5 


great Acquiſition in the Art of Dying. If 
ant was improved, which may be eaſily 


done, ſinee it ſhoots a great many Stems, and 
whoſe ſmall ones may be eaſily tranſplanted, and 
produce Quantities in the Courſe of one Tear. 


Licht Shades of Yellow are obtained in the- 
fame 
paring Liquor for theſe light Yellows muſt be 
weaker. I recommend twelve Pounds and :a Half 
of Allum for each hundred Pounds of Wool, and 
the Tartar in. Proportion; but theſe light 9 


anner as all others ſpoken of, only the pre- 
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40 not reſiſt the Proofs as deeper Shades do, made 
with the full Proportion of Tartar, | 


Some Dyers endeavouring to help this, leave 
the Wool and Stuffs for a longer Time in the 
Dye, becauſe they take it ſlower in Proportion to 
the Weakneſs of the Liquor; but if they put at 
the ſame Time in the colouring Liquor, Wools 
whoſe Preparation ſhall have been different, they 


ſhall. take at the ſame. Time different Shades. 


Theſe Liquors more or leſs: ſtrong are called Halt- 


* 


of: Wool dyed in the Fleece, that is, before being 
ſpun, and which are intended. for the manufactur- 


ing of Cloths and other mixed Stuffs; becauſe the 
more Alum there is in the Liquor of the Wool, 


the more tit is harſh and difficult to ſpin, and it 
muſt ſpin thicker, and conſequently the Stuff is 
coarſer. This Obſervation is not of great Conſe- 


quence for ſpun Wool which is intended for 


Tapeſtry or for Stuffs. I only mentioned it to 


ſnew that the Quantity of Ingredients may be 


ſometimes varied without Danger. 


— 


The Yellow. Wood is uſed in Chips, or in 
coarſe Shavings; by this Means it is more divid- 


ed, and yields its Dye the better, and a leſs Quan- 


tity will do; which Way ſoever it is uſed, it is 
put into a Bag, that it may not mix with the 


Wool or Stuffs, The ſame Precaution is neceſ- 
fary for the Savory and Green Wood, when they 
are mixed with the Weld to change its Shade. 


I refer to the leſſer Dye the five other Ingredi- - 
ents hitherto known which dye Yellow, and ſhall 
only obſerve here in regard to the good Dye, ne 
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the Root of the Dock, the Bark of the Aſh. 
Tree, particularly: that which is raiſed after the 
_ firſt Sap, the Leaves of Almond, Peach and Pear- 
Trees; in ſhort, all Leaves, Barks, and Roots, 
which by chewing ſhew ſome little Aſtriction, give 
Yellows- of the good Dye more or leſs fine, ac- 
eording to the Lime they are boiled, and in Pro- 
portion to the "Fartar and Allum uſed in the Li- 
quor: A proper Quantity of Allum brings theſe 

ellows to the beautiful Vellow of the Weid. If 
the Tartar is in greater Quantity, theſe: Y ellows 
will border on the Orange; and laftly, if theſe In- 
gredients are too much boiled, let them be Roots, 


Barks, or Leaves, the Yellow obſcures itſeli, and 


takes Brown Shades. 8c 0 


-Altho? ſome- Dyers uſe Turmeric; in the god 


Dye, which gives an Orange Yellow, this Prac- 
tice is to be condemned, for it is a Colour that 
ſoon. padles in the Air, unleſs it be ſecured by Sea- 
Salt, which ſome Dyers do, who take Care to 
keep this Impoſtion to themſelves. Thoſe who 
make Uſe of it in common Scarlets, to ſpare Co- 
chineal, and to give to their Stuff a Red border - 
ing on the Orange, are blameable, for the Scar- 
lets that have been dyed after this Manner, loſe 
in a ſhort Time that bright Orange, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, they brown conſiderably in the Air. 
Vet theſe Falſifications are obliged to be in ſome 
. Meaſure tolerated; for at this Time that bright 
Orange being in. Faſhion, it would be impoſſible 
to give it to Scarlet, without putting a larger Doſe 
of Compoſition; whoſe Acids would greatly hurt 


the Cloth. The Fuſtick Wood is now preferred 


un Scarlet. 
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Sung 
Of BROWN. 
JROWN is the fourth of the primary Co- 
lours. It is placed in this Rank, becauſe it 


enters in the Compoſition of a great Number of 
| Colours. The working it is different from others, 


for commonly no Preparation is given to Wool to. 


be dyed Brown, and like the Blue, it is only 
dipped in hot Water. | F 


The Rinds and Roots of Walnut, the Rind of : 


the Alder, Santal, Sumach, Roudoul or Fovic, 
Soot, &c. are uſed in this Dye. | . 


The Rind of he Walnut is the Green Part 


that covers the Nut; they are gathered when the 
Nuts are entirely ripe, then filled into great Caſks 
and moiftened with Water; they are thus preſerv- 
ed until the enſuing Vear, and longer if required. 


The Santal or Saunders is a hard Wood 
brought from the Indies; it is commonly uſed 
ground to a very fine Powder, tis preſerved for 
lome Time in this State in Bags, to excite (as 
imagined) a ſlight Fermentation, which they pre- 
tend makes it the better for Uſe, but I could find 
no Difference. :- + | 4 
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This Wood is moſt commonly ground with 2 
third Part of Cariatour Wood, which ſoftens it 
according to thoſe who ſell it. It is greatly infe- 
rior to Walnut Rinds, for it_ hurts the Wool by 
hardening it conſiderably if uſed in large Quanti- 
ties, therefore it is better not to uſe it for fine 
Wools and Stuffs, or at leaſt to draw but the 
lighteſt Shades, for then its Effect will be of leſs 
Conſequence. . It is generally, mixed. with Galls, 
Alder, Bark, and Sumach; it is only by this 
Means that it gives its Colour when uſed alone, 
and ummixed with the Cariatour Wood. It yields 
but very little with the Liquor of Allum and Tar. 
tar unleſs it be raſped. Notwithſtanding this De- 
fect, it is tolerated in the good Dye, on Account 
of the Solidity of its Colour, which naturally is 2 
Yellow-red-brown*- It browns*and grows deep in 
the Air, it lightens with Soap; but loſes leſs by 
the Proof of Allum, and ſtill leſs by that of 

Of all the Ingredients uſed for the Brown Dye, 
the Walnut Rind is the beſt; its Shades are 
mmer, its Colour is laſting, it ſoftens the Wool, 
renders it of a better Quality, and eaſier to work. 
To make Uſe of this Rind, a Copper is half filled, 
and when it begins to grow luke warm, the Rind 
is added in Proportion to the Quantities of Stuffs 


0 be dyed and the Colour intended. The Cop- 


per is then made to boil, and when it has boiled a 
Quarter of an Hour, the Stuffs, which were be- 
fore dipped in warm Water, are put in. They 


are to be ſtirred and turned until they acquire the 


deſired Colour. If it is ſpun Wool, and that the 


Shades required are to be matched with great Ex- 


actneſs, a ſmall Quantity of Rind is to be put in 
| firſt, and the lighteſt are firſt made; more Rind 1s 


then 


. 
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then put in, and then the deepeſt are made: But 
to work with Stuffs, the deepeſt are generally 
made firſt, and as the Colour of the Liquor dimi- 
niſhes, the lighteſt are dipped ; they are aired as 
uſual to cool them, dried, and dreſſed. 


Next to the Walnut Rind is the Root; it gives 
| a great\ Number of Shades and pretty near the 
ſame; thus they may be ſubſtituted the one for 
the other according to the Facility of obtaining 
them, but there is a Difference in the Manner of 
uſing the Root. A Copper is filled three Quar- 
ters full of River Water; the Quantity of Root 
that is thought convenient, is cut into ſmall 
Pieces, and added in Proportion to the Quantity 
of Wool to be dyed and the Shade required. 


When the Liquor is hot ſo as not to bear the 
Hand, the Stuffs are put in and turned, until they 
have the defired Shade, carefully obſerving to air 
them from Time to Time, and to paſs them be- 
tween the Hands by the Liſts, to make the ſmall 
Pieces of Roots that ſtick fall off to prevent their 

blotting; but this may be remedied by incloſfing 
the cut Root in a Bag, as has been ſaid of the 

Yellow Root. The Stuffs that are to be of 
lighter: Shades are then to be dipped, and to be 
thus continued until the Root gives no more Dye. 
It it is ſpun Wool, the lighteſt are to be made 
firſt to match them the better, as I have already 
laid in ſpeaking of other Colours; but above all, 
Care muſt be taken not to boil the Liquor at firſt, 
for then this Root would give alli ĩts Colour to the 
firſt Piece of Stuff, and there would not remain 
ſuffioient fon the zeſt. * | 


The 
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very eaſy, for if great 
the Dye to a proper Degree of Heat, and to flir 
the Wool and Stuffs ſo that they may be equally 


not be remedied but by giving them a Cheſnut, 
treat of the Colours and Shades ariſing from the 


taken not to boil the Roots too much, but always 


not from that of the Walnut Root before Yeſcrib- 


Thread, and for Colours that are to be ſaddened 


1 deep, and it perfectly reliſts the Action of the 
| Air and Sun. 3 


uſed after the ſame Manner as the Green Shells 


Ground of Colour, and borders ſomewhat on 


— — —ñññ ——D——H—  —  — 


The Method of dyi _—_— with Roots is not 


are is not taken to bring 
ſoaked in the Copper, they run the Hazard of be- 
ing made too deep or of being blotted, which can- 
Prune, or Coffee Colour, as I ſhall ſhew when 
Mixture of Black and Brown, 

To avoid this Inconvenience, the Stuffs muſt 
be continually turned round the Wynch, and 
dipped Piece after Piece, and great Care muſt be 
to leave ſome dying Subſtance in them. - When 
the Wool -or Stuffs are dyed after this Method, 
they are aired, waſhed, and dried. = 

The Method of treating the Alder Bark differs 
ed, except that there is leſs Dan Fr in boiling it 
at the beginning, as it gives leſs Ground of Co- 
lour to the Stuff. It is commonly uſed for 


with Green Copperas; it has however a good 
Effect on Wool for Colours that are not very 


The Neben is pretty near abe 0 it is 
or inward Coats of Walnuts; it ſtill gives lels 
the Green; it is often ſubſtituted for :Galls in 


Colours that are to be ſaddened, and it anſwers 
perfect 
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perfectly well, but mult be uſed in larger Quan- 


tities ?:: 


Theſe different Matters are often mixt toge- 
ther, and as they are equally good, and produce 
nearly the Tame Effect, they readily afford a Va- 
riety of Shades; and yet there is nothing but 


Practice can teach this Variety of Brown Shades, 


for they entireſy depend on the Eye of the Dyer. 


To uſe theſe Ingredients mixt, and ground 
Saunders together, put four Pounds of this laſt 
into a Copper, Half a Pound of powdered Galls, 
twelve Pounds of Alder Bark and ten Pounds of 
Sumach; this Quantity will dye twenty-five or 
twenty-ſeven Ells of Cloth; the whole is boiled, 
and having ſlackened the "Boil: by Means of a 
little cold Water, the Cloth is put in, - turned 
and well ſtirred for two Hours; after which it is 
taken out, aired and waſhed ; other Stuffs that 
are to be of a lighter Shade are then put in, and 
thus continued as long as the Liquor affords any 
G . e 
The Quantity of theſe Ingredients is augment- 
ed or diminiſhed in Proportion to the Height of 
the Shade, and the Stuffs or Wool are boiled 


more or leſs accordingly. I have already obſerved 


that by this Means only the Colour can be ex- 
tracted from the Saunders, Cy wt 


' T have here treated of the Saunders and the 
Manner of ufing it, although it ſhould have been 
clafled with the lefler Dyes, as this Woad ought 
only to be uſed for Stuffs of low Prices, becauſe 
of the Defects before ſpoken of, yet as it is 
worked almoſt after the fame Manner as the other 
| 1 Ingredients 
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Ingredients for dying Brown, and in ſeveral 
Places is even tolerated in the good Dye, as it 
reſiſts the Sun and Air as well as the others, 21 
thought it would not be improper here to give 
the Method of working it; for the ſame Reaſon] 
ſhall now deſcribe the Method dying with 
Sopot, Gough permitted only in the lefler Dye, 
having leſs Solidity than the reſt, beſides harden- 


ing the Wool, and swing A n Smell to 
the Stuffs. 


The Soot is comm nly 5 pat into the Co 
the ſame Time as the. and the whole. is 
the 8. r den d 
Which 18 to boil en or leſs according to the 

ade required; after Which it is taken out and 
aired, L a thoſe t in Which are to be li hers 
they are then 4. well waſhed and dri 


3 eee 4. . 


Hours, then let it A and empty. the Liquor 
into another Copper, without mixing the Soot; 
the Wool and Stuffs, are put into this Liquor, 
and are leſs hardened and _ than when. they 
have been mixt with the Soot itſelf, but the 
Colour is not ſolid, and it is better not to make 
Uſe of it for dying Stuffs that bear a Price, and 
more ſo wy 5 its Ws may why by. eating 

' going Ingredients, which are mr: | 

and ale bhp the Wool. 


The Dyers of the leſſer Dye e uſually 1217 * the 
Rinds of the Nut and oot of the Walnut- 
Tree for their Brown Colours; the working of 
theſe two Ingredients being common to the Dyers 
of the F and Jeſſe Dye; * 8 are PIGS 


| * Wood Sost · 


| har 
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where it is difficult to obtain them, and then the 


2 and even Soot are obliged to be uſed in 
o | | 


the Wool without any Preparation to receive them 
by the Liquor of Alſum and Tartar, and conſe- 


0 - 


Wood which we commonly burn ia our Chimnies. 
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As I am not willing to omit any Thing within. 
the Limits of my Knowledge, on the Article of 
Woollen dying, I ſhall give two or three Hints- 
on the Acid of Vitriol. | | | 


If you would have a beautiful Claret on Wool, 
Stuffs, or Cloth, boil in a Copper of a good Size, 
Red-Wood or Saunders in Proportion to the 
Shade you want, and two Pounds of Logwood, 
for forty Pounds of Wool previouſly ſcoured. 
When the Ingredients have boiled Halt an Hour, 
| put a Pint of Oil of Vitriol into a Pail of cold 
Vater, and add it to the Liquor, when the Wool. 
muſt be put in, and gently boiled for two or three: 
Hours. It is then to be taken up on a Scray, that 
is, ſet acroſs the Copper to drain, and five or fix. 
Pails cf Water poured over it, The Copper muſt 
be then run down and filled as before with fair 
Water, and when it is hot, ten Pounds of Cop-. 
peras and four Ounces of Pear]-Afſhes muſt be 
added, and the Wool returned and well- worked 
with a long Pole to make it even. RR” LE 


The Aſhes (which are a fixed Alkali) act upon 
the L ogwood, and give it a fine Luſtre at the ſame. 
Time. It weakens the Acid of the Vitriol, and 
makes Way for the Copperas to do its Part, 
which would otherwiſe be kept at a Diſtance; the. 
Vitriol does not obſtruct the Cloth in the Fulling- 
Mill, for the Vitriol, which ſome ſuppoſe to be a 
great Enemy in the Mill, is diveſted of .its Acid. 
by the ſtrong Alkali contained in the Chamberley 
in ſcouring, and the Colour remains perfectly 
vivid, If for forty Pounds of Wool, &c. ten 
Pounds of Nut-Galls were bruiſed and boiled with 
the above Ingredients, the Acid therein qu 

ou 
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- would produce as brilliant a Colour, and if poſſible 
more holding than the former; but if Galls are 


uſed, the fame Liquor will de the ſame Buſineſs 
when the Copperas is added without Aſhes, as a 
freſh Water would when Vitriol is uſed, If forty 
Pounds of Cloth, Stuff, or Worſted were boiled 
in a ſufficient Quantity of Redwood or Saunders, 


and one Pint of prepared Aqua; fortis be added to 


the Liquor after the Goods have boiled an Hour 
and a. Half, and then turned well for Half an 
Hour, the Colour will be vivid and fine; 
Copper muſt be well cooled when the Spitit ae 
pat ., 


When Clock fe gut are . abr Clare? wa 
Oil of Vitriol, great Care = be taken. to turti 
them continualiy over the Wynch, and partic Fac 
ly in taking out obſerve the Inſtant "the Ja 
comes up, to take off into a large 
Water, that all Parts may cool alike, or 85 5:4 | 
lour will be very uneven; as the Vitriol * hot * 
will riot bear the Air. bt os 


Oil of Vitriol is ſo uſeful a hit i in Pfg. N 
that any Colour, ſave woaded Blue or Green, 
may, by tlie Help of its Acid, be . to a 
fine Claret, Rhe not * * BS 
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LACK is the fifth of the primary Colòurs, 
To dye the beſt and moſt lively Shade, a 
Veſſel fufficiently large muſt be filled with ſoft 
Water, and for every Hundred Weight of Cloth, 
thirty Pounds of Logwood in Chips muſt be put 
in, with Half a Pail of Elder Bark and ſix Pounds 
of Sumach ; boil theſe Ingredients together Half 
an Hour, when the Cloth may be entered. (the 
Copper being firſt cooled by the Addition of a little 
cold Water) and boiled an Hour and a Half, be- 
. Ing conſtantly turned on the Wynch to prevent an 
Unevenneſs of Dye. This Operation being end- 
ed, which is called a Preparation or Stuffing the 
Blacks, I ſhall proceed to the finiſhing... - _ 


A ſmall Tub is to be placed at the Side of the 
Copper, out of which it muſt be filled with hot 
Liquor, in which put ten'or fourteen Pounds of 
Copperas to difſolve ; the Cloth is then kept turn- 
ing, whilſt a Man with a Piggin is lading the 
Copperas Water into the Copper; the Cloth is 
turned here at a boiling Heat one Hour, then 
taken out and cooled well in all Parts alike; when 
thoroughly cold, return it into the Copper, with 
two Handfuls of Copperas, and boil it gently as 
before for two Hours, then. cool it again, 


wan 
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Whilſt the ſecond cooling is carrying on, ſix 
pounds of Logwood, ten Pounds of Bark, and 
two Pounds of Argil, with ten Pounds of Soda or 
common Aſhes, and three Pounds of Copperas, 
muſt be added to the Liquor; theſe Ingredients 
muſt be made to boil one Hour, when the Goods 
muſt be returned and worked one Hour. Keep - 
the Wynch continually turning, always obſerving, 
that the ſmall Portion of Air which the Goods rès 
ceive by turning on the Wynch, contributes much. 
to the Beauty of the Colour. Some Dyers inſtead 
of Aſhes uſe Chamberley, but this is a bad Cuſ- 
tom. If they would become good Black Dyers, 
they muſt abandon their old Practice, and by mix- 
ing their natural Genius with Reaſon and good 
Senſe, they will ſoon find by Experience, that the 
Acid of the Argil acts only on the vitriolic Acid of 
the Copperas, and prevents a Brown or ruſty Hue 
that will unavoidably proceed from the Logwood ; 
the alkaline Power of the Aſhes, at the ſame 
Time, forces it to aſſume its natural Violet Co- 
lour; that if too great a Quantity of Logwood is + 
not uſed (which would certainly prejudice the Co- 
jour) and this Rule carefully obſerved, the Black + 
would reſemble a Raven's Feather; they muſt be . 
well waſhed at the Fulling-Mill. wor 
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I ſhall not entertain the Reader with a tedious 
Recital of the Manner of treating thoſe Goods, 
whoſe ſuperior. Qualit renders it needful that 

they ſhould previouſly be dyed Blue. It is ſuffi 
_ cient to know, that they muſt have a leſs Propor- 
tion of Ingredients, thougk the Operation is the 
ſame as that of the common Black. * 


When fine Cloth iS * be dyed Black, great 
Care muſt be taken not to let it hang on the 
- Wynch 
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ch one Minute; it muſt be thrown off that 


F 
Weight when wet and hot would fill it with 
Wrinkles that would never remove. The fame 
Caution muſt be taken when the Cloth is on the 
Floor, to draw it between two Men over a long 
Stick by the Liſts, each taking hold of one End 
with their left Hand, to be eontinued till cold 
before i it be returned. ; | 


Reis on tus OW Die... 


The moſt eſſential Thing to de revſarked, is; 
that it prejudices and weakens thie Gods; for 


this Reaſon thoſe that are dyed Black are {60nelf 


worn out; they are however in all other Reſpects 
equal to thoſe chat are dyed other Colours. This 
Defect is chiefly to hõe attributed to the Vitriolic 
Acid of the — which is only imperfecthy 


ſaturated by the Iron; as Iron united to any other 


Acid; and even to vegetable Acids, is capable of 


producing. Black  with- aſtringent Vegetables. 


There is bs avcke Os to think chat b ſubſtituting 
other Combinations of this Metal for the . 
3 7 this ö A remediec 


5 Theſe are certainly ood and uſeful Efays t to at- 


2 directed to be alred between the Dippings, as 
it immitely contributes to the Beauty of the Dye; 


for it ĩs certain that this Dye * from moſt 
others which loſe of their Colour in dryitig; this, 


on the contrary; acquires a great deal; it is uni 
verſally 1 that good Wri 


appear any Thing near ſo Black when freſh and 
| more Bu Lü. — — and that even it grows 


ſame 


t the laſt End comes up; otherwiſe its own 


It is not withour' Cauſe thit tlie Blacks 6 
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ame happens to the Black Dye. The Cloth is 
in ſome Meaſure of a Grey-blackiſh Colour im 
mediately after the firſt Dip; it only acquires the 
beautiful Black on being 2 to the Air; this 
is not the only Example of the Influence of the 
Air on Colours; the Blue-Vat exhibits ſome- 
thog IKe 16 5. FR | 
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Of the MixruRE of Biuz and Rev. 


N ſpeaking of the Red I obſerved that there f 
1 were four different Kinds in the good Dye. i 
We ſhall now explain the Effect of theſe different _ 
Reds placed on a Stuff that has been previouſly« 
dyed Blue. If a blue Stuff is boiled in Allum ö 
and Tartar: (after the Manner and Proportion = | 
taught in, the Article of Red, and which is af- 9 
terwards to be dyed with Kermes) the, following | 
Colours will reſult, viz. Tis King's Colour, 1 
the Princes Colour, the Panſy, the Violet, the | 
Purple, and ſeveral. other like Colours; but the 
Kermes is ſeldom uſed for theſe , Colours, on 
Account of its high Price, and the Quantity 
which would be required, but more ſo, becauſe” 
Cochineal yields a finer Colour for this Purpoſe, 
and with greater Eaſe. I have already obſerved 
that Kermes is ſeldom uſed, though there are 1 
ſeveral Compound Colours in which it produces _ Mi 
a very good Effect, as will be more particularly | 
deferibed. . 5 161 E Sein ie 


When. 
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Wen the Kermes is uſed to lay a Red on 


Blue, it is indifferent what Ground of Blue is 


firſt given, or whether it be given before or after 
the Stuff is dyed Red, becauſe the Colour of 
the Kermes is too ſolid to be changed by the 
Eime of the Woad Vat, art the Vat be over- 
loaded) or by the Pearl Aſhes in the Indigo. 
Fhus if the Woad Vat is not too old, it may be 
* by either of theſe two Colours at Pleaſure, 
r by that which is moſt convenient to mateh the 
Shade. Although I named but a ſmall Number 
of Colours, a great many may be drawn from 
theſe two principal ones, according as the. one 
or the other may be more predominant. | 


The Mixture of Blue with Fire Colour ya 
let, is never uſed in any of their Shades. To 
convince myſelf by Experietice, I took a Piece of 
Cloth dyed in Scarlet, and dipt it in the Blue 
Vat, and I dyed a ſecond Piece according to the 
Method of dying Scarlet, having previoully dyed: 
ir Blue. The one and the other ſucceeded very 
badly, and made a Kind of dull ſpotted Violet, 
ſo it appeared that the two Colours gi not unite, 
but that they were laid each on different Parts of 


the Wool. This no doubt is cauſed by the 


Acids which enter the Compoſition of the Scarlet. 


But without entering here upon the Phyſical Rea- 


ſon of this Operition, which' might dba too 
long a Differtation, and tedious Repetitions of what 
I have already ſaid, the Fact appears ſufficient 


Pere: It proves, that no beautiful Colour can of 


had from the Mixture of Blue * e 
mußt be Crimſon. 


W the W of Blue ny” Crimſon, the 


Columbine, the Purple, the Amaranth, the * 
71 | _ and 
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and the Violet are formed; ' theſe. Colours have 


1ſoa great Number of Shades which.depend upon 


the Shades of the other Wien, inthe a 
they are derived. 


1 have aid fo much on the primary Ae that 
no Difficult d Gelee can nan in the enen 4 wo 


| 1 e firſt made of one, Go. 

Jour, and — dyed of the other, preciſely. as if it 
was White; but it muſt be obſerved in this Caſe, 
that the Stuff be firſt dyed Blue, before it is made 


into Crimſon, for the Reaſon before given, that 


the Alkali of the one ox other Vat greatly obſcures 
the Brightneſs of the Red of the Cochineal, 


To make Violets, Purples, and other like 
Shades, what I have already faid on Crimſon is to 
'be followed, becauſe theſe Colours will have nei- 
ther Brightneſs nor Luſtre, but by following the 
Precautions neceſſary for making f ne Crimſons. 


From Blue, and the Red of Madder, proceeds 


alſo the King's Colour, the Prince's Colour, (but 
infinitely leſs beautiful than when the Kermes is 
made Uſe of; for the Red of the Madder is always 
obſcured by the Brown of its ligneous Parts,) the 
Minime, the Tan Colour, the Amaranth, the 


Dry Roſe, always leſs bright than when the 
Kermes is made Uſe of. Nevertheleſs, it is ſome- 


| ixed with Madder, as I have already faid, 

to als Half-grained Scarlets, and the Colours 
which proceed from it are always finer than 
when Madder alone is uſed on a Stuff dyed Blue; 
Madder is alſo mixed with Cochineal, as in the 


* 
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Half Crimſons, and a great Number of very fine 
Shades are drawn from them, which cannot have 
particular Names, but which border on thoſe ] 
have juſt mentioned. Some of theſe may be made 
as fine as if dearer Ingredients were made Uſe of. 
It is the Buſineſs and Profit of the Dyer not to 
uſe the deareſt, when the fame Effects may be 
produced by the cheapeſt Ingredients. ' It is im- 
poſſible for me to give any Inſtructions on this 
Article, fince Uſe alone can teach it. The old 
'Liquor of Madder and Cochineal is often uſed, 
whoſe Colours have not been entirely extracted, 
which makes a conſiderable Saving, and the Co- 
lour is not leſs good. I can ſay nothing poſitive 
on this, ſinee the Effect which will reſult from it, 
depends on what Colour may remain in the Li- 
quor, and on the Shade enden | 
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| ROM the Mixture of Blue and Yellow bur 
| one Colour is produced, which is Green; 
but there are a Variety of Shades ; the principal | 
ones are, the Yellow Green, the Light Green, 
the Gay Green, the Graſs Green, the Laurel 
Green, the Molequin Green, the Deep Green, 
the Sea Green, the Celadon Green, the Parrot 
Green, and the Cabbage Green, and I ſhall add, 
the Duck-Wing Green, and the Celadon Green 
without Blue. All theſe Shades, and the inter- 
mediate ones, are made after the ſame Manner 


and with the fame” Eaſe. The Stuff or W pelt 


dyed Blue, light or dark, is boiled in Allum and 
Tartar, as is uſually done to make a White Stuff 
Yellow, and then with Weld, Savory, or Green- 

ing Wood, All theſe Ingredients are equally. 
good as to Solidity, but as their Yellows differ a 
little, ſo do the Greens that ariſe from their Mix- 
ture, The Weld and the Savory are the two 
Plants that afford the fineſt Greens. 


To * the 2 SER Shades which boils on 
the Yellow, the, Stuff muſt be of a very light 
Blue, and boiled with the common Quantity of 
Tartar and Allum, to receive the Yellow; for 
Oo without 


* 
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without theſe Salts it would not be laſting, & (but 


for a Parrot or Cabbage Green the Blue mu | 
8 dee <p} and as it is only to have a light 3 


muſt have but a half Preparation; I 
vw already mentioned this; ſometimes even a 
Quarter of the Water for the common Prepara- 
tion is ſufficient,” + | | 


When the 3 RF. theſe Colours, they 
often uſe the Salts without weighing them, and 
eſs at the Quantity which they think neceſſary 
or the Shade intended; a long Practice may in 
e Meaſure make chem pretty exact, but 
would he Fl better if they did not truſt ta it. 15 


1 know. k b ated. Experiments, that theſe 
Green-Blue es are as well ge, by 2 Pele 
the Stuff the common Preparation. I 
which is afterwards applied to it is the more laſt- 
ing, but on this Occaſion leſs Weld is to be put 


into the Liquor of the Dye, or any other colour- 


ing Matter, and the Stuff muſt; remain leſs Time 

in the Liquor, nofruthilanging two Reaſons in- 

duced: the contrary; the firſt and moſt, intereſting 

to a9 Dyer i Bo they would. conſume a * 
Quantity oK Pro s. than is neceſſary; 

ſecond, he the leſs Allum uſed in the Prepara- 


tion, the more the Softneſs and the Quality of the 


Wool is preſerved, and the leſs the firſt Dye of 
Blue is damaged; for the Allum always greys the 
Blues a little. Thus it is better to leave the 
Dyer to his:Cuſtom of regulating the Strength of 
his Preparation to the neceſſary Pitch to * theſe 
Colours. 


I have faid that to dye Green it was necellary 
that the Wool ſhould be previouſſiy Blue; 1 
Ghats thin 
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I think that the two Colours laid on in this Order 
hold better, and that the Colour would not be fo 
good if otherwiſe done. Of this I allured myſelf 
by making the Greens, of which I | ve ſpoken, 
with the five colouring . Matters already known, 
which make a Yellow of the good Dye; I have 
tried a Yellow of the fame Materials, the con- 
trary, having dipped five Yellow Pieces in the 
Woad Vat, and have had as fine Greens as the 
firſt, I expoſed both to the Summer's Sun, and 
they Hare re ſufficiently to be eſteemed th the 
g 00d 5 ye; but thoſe which had received the Blue 
PERS the Yellow loſt the leaſt, ſo that in particu- 
* Circumſtances, the Dy muſt be allowed to 
begin firfi with Yellow. But Greens which haye 
the Blue Colour laſt, will ſully the Linen more 
than the others; for- if the Blue has been firſt 
dyed, all that could be taken off was done by the 
Allum Liquor, which happens one contrary 
when the Blue was put on laſt; the only Remedy 
for this is, to ſcour the Green yall We comes 
out of the Copper. fv ms | 


| Cloth dyed King's Blue, and greened with che 
Flower of the Virga aurea Canadienſis, makes a 
very fine Green, provided it has been boiled in a 

Liquor with three Times the Weight of Allum 

to one of White Tartar; the Green is not infe- 

rior to that made of Weld. 


= 
} Si 3# 
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I have alſo greened Blues with Aſh-Bark . | 
dered; they are of a very good Dye, but not of a 
fine Colour, and only fit for Liveries. The 
Leaves of Almond, Peach and Pear Trees, . 
give Vellows, which ſerve to make green Shades, 
that are rather difficult to hit on at firſt 


1 A Stuff 
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A Stuff dyed in the King's Blue, well ſcoured, 
then boiled with four Parts of Allum and one of 
Tartar, takes a fine deep Green of the Shade of a 
Duck's Wing; but it muſt be boiled for two 
Hours in a Liquor, with a ſufficient Quantity 
of the Root of ſharp-pointed Dock groſsly 


This Root, which grows in every Hedge and 
Field, is a good Acquiſition to the Art of Dying; 
for with it, and without any other Addition but 
the preparing Liquor for the Stuff, it produces 
an Infinity of Shades, from the Straw Colour to 
a pretty fine Olive; only putting more or leſs to 
the Liquor, and boiling it from Half an Hour to 
three Hours. Theſe Shades ſtand alt Manner of 
Proof. I ſtrongly recommend the Cultivation 
of this Dock in damp Places, fer its Uſe in 
dying. 15 TTC 
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The Celadbn- Green, (a particular Colour,) is 
much admired by the Inhabitants of the Medi- 
terrauean, and may in ſtrict Buſineſs be made in 
the good Dye, by giving a Blue Ground to the 
Stuff. But this Shade of Blue muſt be ſo weak 
that it is only a Milk and Water Colour, which 
is very difficult to give ſmooth and equal. When 
this Shade has been happily hit, it is eaſier to give 
the Yellow Dye that ſuits it, with the Virga 
aurea than with the Weld. The Virga aurea is 
not known to the Dyers of Languedoc, who 
make moſt of theſe Kind of Colours, and as the 
neceſſary Blue Shades is difficult to dye, they are 
"ſometimes permitted to dye the Celadons with 
Verdigreaſe, although this Colour be in the Rank 
„„ HHS eo | 


'The 
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The Dutch make this Colour perfectly, and 
render it more laſting than it commonly is witk 


the Verdigreaſe. Here follows their Method. 


Two Coppers are ſet a little Diſtance the one 


from the other. In the firſt is pat for two Pieces 


of Cloth of forty-five or fifty Ells long, eight or 


2 Pounds of _ Soap cut ſmall me per- 
fectly melted, When the Liquor is ready. #0 
boil the Cloths are digt in, And Boiled" for Bt 
an Hour. Another Liquer is prepared in the 


next Copper, and when it is ſcalding hot a Cloth 


Bag is put in containing eight or ten Pounds of 


Lime, boch powdered and well mint; 


ing, till all the Blue Vitriol is diſſewed i the 
Liquor; then rad — is put up, furrounded by 
a clean Linen { aid well fuſtened on; one 
End of the two Cloth is put en the Wyneh; 
which is turned ſwiſtly, that the Cloths may 

paſs through 


gently, that the Oioth 


Shade of the Celadon that was wanted; then 


they are taken out and well aired: They muſt be 
entirely cold before they are wathed, and muſt 
touch no Wood before they are, for the Wood 


ſpots them; for this Reaſon the Wynch and the 
Horſe are ſurrounded with Cloth, 
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Cyprus or Blue V itriot; and ten of twelve —_ 


Mixture muſt be as equal ab /pollible:” The Bag 
is moved about in the hot Water, but not boul- 


quickly agh- the Soap: Liquor, to that ef 
the Vitriol; then che Wynck is worked mere 
may have Time to charge 
itſelf with the Parts ot Copper, which the Lime - - 
has ſcattered in the Liquor, by ſeparating and pre- 
Cipitating them from the Vitriol which contained 
them. The Cloths are left in this Liquor, 
which muſt not boil until they have taken the 
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of the Fan . bib . 
BROWN. 


- FTTLE Uſe is made of the Shade which 
ariſes from the Mixture of Blue and Brown: 
eſe are greeniſh. Greys, or a Kind of Olives, 
which are only fit to match Shades for Ta 3 
theſe Colours are eaſily made when wanted, and it 
is 7 to begin by the Blue or the Brown Colour 
to the ſpun Wool; but Care muſt be taken that 
it be well ſcoured, 25 is done for the Blue and the 
compound Colours: which are finiſhed by. dipping 
them in the Vat. Any Subſtance that dyes Brown 
| 2 be equally —— Uſe of for theſe Colours, 
_— _ the' Shade: oe vgs bene than 
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O particular Shade ariſes from this Mixture, 
| except by the Mixture of Blue and Grey, 
which are Shades of the Black). In this Caſe 
the Blue muſt not be very deep, and is afterwards 
worked the ſame as the Black, excepting that the 
Colour not being ſo dark leſs Copperas enters in; 
but I repeat again that this Colour ought only to 
be eſteemed a Shade of the Black. Thus it may 
be faid that no Shades are made from Blue and 
Black uſed by themſelves, and very few from 
c d TO DONT 


S * XXII. 


* de- Muxruns, 7 RED and 
ROM Scarlet of Grain or. 


e 
E Yellow, are 3 Sy urora, t 


d, and the Orange ool is firſſ 
Allum and Tartar, eee a ped inns one af 17 Co- 
Jours, and then dipped Fn „ N N 
ing in the lame fa gf Nl .ermes, . the, Weld, 
| the Savory Ys &e. it at ke. : Yeti it 

is eaſier to attain the RE 7, des by dying it at 
twice ; 8 this Reaſon the Wool or the Stuff 
may be alternately pale 


of Tartar, Cochineal, and the Compoſition, after 


which they are taken out, aired, and waſhed. 
For the finiſhing, a freſn Liquor is prepared 25 

for the Scarlet, but without Cochineal; in its 
Stead, a little Yellow Wood ground is ſubſti- 


tuted ; this depends on the Colour the Stuff is in- 


tended to be of. The more it borders on the 


Orange, the more Yellow Wood is added, dimi- 
ee the Quantity of the Cochineal. 


* 
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d in the one or other 
Liquor, till it be Peeclely of the deſired Colour. 


The Lobſter and | Pomegranate Colours are done 
exactly as Scarlet is, that is, boiled with Cream 
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I endeavoured to. make this Colour after three 
different Methods, and ſucceeded-irt all; the firſt 
is that which 1 have deſcribed ; the ſecond is by 
putting Fuſtic inſtead of Yellow Wood, and this 
ſaves à great deal of Cochineal, as the Shade of 
the Fuſtic is a great deal more on the Orange 
than the Yellow Wood, but theſe Ingredients are 
not laſting, and ought not, to be uſed but in the 
leſſer Dye. The Method is with Cochineal alone, 
by augmenting the Quantity of the Compoſition, 
which rouſes the Cochineal, and turns it to 
Orange as much as is defired ; but, this is attended 
with very great Inconveniencies. iſt, The Co- 
lour becomes very expenſive, becauſe it requires 
more Cochineal than common Scarlet, as the 
great Quantity of the Compoſition, which is an 
Acid, makes it loſe Part of its Ground. 2d, For 
the ſame Reaſon the Colour always looks ſtarved, 
it appears as if the Cochineal had been ſpared, the 
Compoſition having diſſolved Part of it. 3d, This =_ 
uche Quantity of Compoſition hardens the Woo), 9 
and makes it more liable to be ſpotted by Dirt and b 
ſharp Liquor, and conſequently this Method is 
the worſt, I mentioned that the Inconveniency 
of the ſecond wis ufing the Fuſtic, which is a 
Wood forbid in the good Dye; conſequently the 
Ic firſt ought. to have the Preference, if it gave the 
n Lobſter Colour as bright as the ſecond. But this 
er Colour made by the Yellow Wood has not all the 
1. Solidity that might be deſired, as I have tried by 
as expoling it to the Sun; this at firſt appears extra- 
ts ordinary, ſince th 
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Ingredients. uſed have all the 


i- Solidity poſſible. But the Reaſon why they are nat 
1- ſo good in the preſent Cafe is, that the Cochineal 
ne uſed in the Scarlet Compoſition and the Cream of 
ü- Tartar are too ſolid; thus the Lobſter Colour 
loſes nothing in the Air: But the Caſe is "_— 
. wiſe 
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wiſe with the Yellow Wood, though it be very 
laſting on the Woot boiled in Allum and T artar, 
N when a little Allum is added to the Li- 

or of its Dye; it is not the ſame as when the 

bool or Stuff has received the Water for the 
*Sakriek Preparation in Which no Allum can enter, 
and conſequently. when theſe Sort of Colours are 


_ Expoſed to the Air, they ſadden in a thort Time, 


that is, they loſe Part of their Orange Colour, 
a by the Mixture of the Yellow with the 
ed, and the Effect of the Air upon this Colour 
is the fame, though it appears different from that 
"on all others, viz. that it commonly turns them 
pale; yet this one darkens and browns them b 
** away Part of its bright Orange. For it is 
. demonſtrated by \ ſeveral chymical ,xperiments, 
that there is a ele AGd; in the Air like unto 


that which may be extracted from Allum. . Now 
if a Stuff dyed Lobſter, Colour Was to be paſſed 


h a licht Solution of Allum, the Acid of 
this Salt would immediately ſadden it, and the 
Red of the Cochineal would "eclipſe the Orange 
Dye; the fame Thing muſt then happen when 
ſuch a Colour is expoſed to the Aſn Which! is im- 
eee with the Rene Acid. we 


Very few Shades. are made Shak ig Crime 
t Yellow, becauſe of the Price of the fir, 
and that pretty near the ſame Shades are h 
with Madder and Kermes, , Yellow and Half 
"Scarlet of Grain, as well as from the Yellow and 
Half Crimſon. It is with theſe different Mix- 
tures, that Marigold, Orange, Gold Yellow and 
other like Shades are made, which are. {imply 
Produced by the Mixture of the Yellow. * Red, 
and * by Yellow Now: an 
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HE Reds of the Kermes and Cochineal are 
not uſed in this Mixture, for. Madder has 

n as good an Effect on thoſe which cannot become 
5 bright, becauſe, of the dark obſcure, Colour of the 
$ Brown, but after they are maddered, they are 
, dipt in the old Liquors: of Cochineal or Kermes ; 
o Wl jet a Liquor of, theſe, Ingredients is ſeldom pur... 
1 WM polely prepared, being too dear for ſuch common 
d Colours which are as eaſily made with Madder. 
of The Stuff is to be. boiled with a ene 
ge Allum and Tartar,, proportioned to the Red, 
ge Shade of Madder intended; it is then paſſed. 
en W through a Liquor of this Root, and afterwards, 
n- W dipped and worked in à Liquor of Walnut Roots 

G or Walnut Rinds; the following Colours will be 
Vs viz, Cinnamon, Tobacco, Cheſnut, 
| uſk, Bear's Hair, and numberleſs others, by 
ſt, W varying the Ground of the Madder from the 
ide browneſt to the lighteſt, and keeping them longer 
alt or ſhorter in the . the Root. The Pro- 
nd cls may begin with any one of theſe, Colours, 
ix- but the Red is commonly dyed firſt, as the Liquor 
nd proper for the Madder might hurt ihe Brom, 
ply therefore they are not to be mixt as the Red and 
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88 MIXTURE! of YELLOW and 


BROWN. | \ 


ROH a7 Mixture are produced the Shades 
of F eulemort and Bear's Hair. 7 


ot is e uſed m theſe Colours 1. 
ſtead of the Rinds of Walnuts, or the Root of 
the Walnut Tree, as it makes them finer, but 
Care muſt be taken that the Wool or Stuff be 
well ſcoured after it is dyed, to take off the bad 
Smell of the Liquor, for only the clear Liquor of 
the Soot is to be ufed as has already been faid. 
The Walnut Rinds are preferable to the Soot, 
unleſs obliged to match à Pattern of Feulemort 
with the greateſt Exactneſs, and which py _ 
times be done with the Want. 


Theſe: are'the bal" two Browis cefyliing en 
theſe Shades, the Sumach and the Rater? Burk 1 not 
giving ſufficient Ground. 928 


Wool muſt be boiled 11 Allum a0 Tartar to 
dye it Yellow before it is made Brown ; but if it 
ſhould not have a fufficient Ground of Yellow, it 
might be paſſed afreſh through the Yellow Dye, 
notwithſtanding it, has been browned, though in 
Fact this Method of ſeekin exactly the Shade 
does not make ſo laſting a Colour as when the 
Yellow was at firſt ſufficiently dyed, for when the 
Yellow is . dyed firſt, the Brown is a great deal 
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Of -the MixTuRE 'of Brown and 
DISD £0 e . 6: of 


lours may be extracted, à Coffee, Cheſnut, 
Prune, Muſk, Thorn, and ſeveral like Shades, 
whoſe Numbers are almoſt infinite, and of great 
Uſe. The Method of working them is this: 


F bg this Mixture a great Number of Co- 


After the Wool or Stuffs have been made 
Brown as already deſeribed, and that ſeveral 
Shades have previouſly been given; as for Exam- 
ple, a ſtronger Brown for the Coffee, Cheſnut, 
&c, Galls, Sumach, and Alder Bark are put in- 
to a Copper in Proportion to the Quantities of 
Stuffs to be dyed; the whole is boiled for one 
Hour, after which Green Copperas is to be added. 
The Stuffs that are to be lighteſt, as the Thorn, 
are firſt dipped in this Liquor, then taken out, and 
others that are to be browner are put in, obſervin 

to add Copperas to the Liquor each Time, and as 
Occaſion may require, which is known by its not 
browning the Stuff quickly, thus continuing until 
all the Stuffs are browned: The Liquor muſt not 
' . boil, nor be of a greater Degree of Heat than the 

Hand can bear, | 


When the Galls and other Ingredients are boil- 
ed, cold Water is added to refreſh the Liquor be- 
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Fore the Stuff is put in: This is a Precaution that 


is abſolutely neceſſary, as I have often ſaid. The 
Stuffs are. firſt, to be dipped in lukewarm Water 
before they are put into the Copper, left fince they 
were-browned they ſhould have dried, and they 
mult be aired when they have remained ſome Time 
in the Browning, by paſſing them between the 
Hands by the Liſts, without which they would 
perhaps ſpoil, blot, and be unequally dyed, and 
the Brown, for want of airing, would not be laſt. 


ing, as there would not be a ſucceſſive et 


tion of the u Parts of the Vitriol. 

:4 ave now ſhown. all the DE Evlours or 
Shades which may be produced by the Mixture of 
the primitive Colours taken two by two, and have 
given a minute Deſeription both of their Effects 
and the Method of producing them. There be- 
ing but few Colours which may not be greatly 


varied, it depends on the Judgment of the Dyer 


to chooſe the eaſieſt, TTY "WE Colour * 
equa'y fine. 
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FROM Blue, Red, and Yellow the Red 
Olives and Greeniſh. Greys are made, and 
ſome other like Shades of little Uſe only for ſpun 
Wool deſigned for Tapeſtry. It would be a Re- 
petition to give the Method of uſing theſe Colours, 
having ſufficiently explained it in the preceding 
In the Mixture, where Blue is a Shade, it is 
uſual - to begin with it; the Stuff is ' afterwards 
boiled to give it the other Colours, in which it is 
dipped alternately one after the other; notwith- 
ſtanding they are ſometimes mixed together, and 
are as good, provided they are Colours which re- 
quire the ſame Preparation; for Example, the 
Madder Red and the Yellow. As to the Cochi- 
neal and Kermes, they are ſeldom uſed in theſe © 
common Colours, but only light Colours which 
have a Bloom or vinous Hue, and which muſt be 
bright and brilliant, and then they are only uſed 
in the laſt Liquor, that is, the Stuff is only dip- 
ped in when it has received the other Colours, 
unleſs they are to be greyed a little, which is laſtl 
done by paſſing them through the Browning. It 
is impoſſible to give any preciſe Rules for this 
Þ 2 Work, 
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Work, and the leaſt Practice of theſe Rules wilt 
teach more than I could ay in many Volumes. 


© Olives are made from Blue, Red, and Brown, 
from the deepeſt to the lighteſt, and by giving a 
hittle Shade of Red, the Slated Greys, the Laven- 
der Greys, and fuch like, 


From the Blue, the Red, and the Black, an 
infinite Number of Greys of all Shades are made, 
as the Sage Grey, the Pidgeon Grey, the Slate 


. Grey, the Lead Grey, the King's and Prince's 


Colour, browner than uſual, and a Variety of 
tier Cours Wt innumerable. ” <4 wee. 

| From Blue; Yellow; — 1 Brown are Malls ihe 
Greens, Gooſe Dung, and Olives of all Kinds. 


Fi rom Blue, Brown, and. Black are products 
. uns Brown. Olives and the Green Greys. - 


— 


Rp? From the Red; View, ind Dun Pee 
the Orange, Gold Colour, Marigold, Feullemort, 
Old Carnations, Burnt Cinnamon, and T obacco 
| we all nn | 


From the Red, Yellow, ahid Black pretty near 
the ſame as the laſt; and the deep Feullemort; as 
alſo the Ox Hair and. Brown Nut, and others of 
the like Kind. | 


1 give this Li of Colours mt as 2 Table to 
ſhew in general what Ingredients are made uſe of 
to make theſe Sorts of gn which alſo + ro 
_ of {everal WE | 


- * * ; * - oy wt . * ** 
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Four or five of theſe Colours may be mixed to- 


ent Veſfels, Which were always kept ſufficiently 
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ther; however this is rarely done: A minute 
etail on this Subject would be uſeleſs, beca 
all that may be done is oftentimes ſuperfluous. 1 
ſhall now only relate the Manner in which I have 
ſeen about forty different Shades of Carnations 
made in ſpun Wool; this Example will ſnew 
what may be done in all other Caſes. There 
were none of thoſe bright Shades of Scarlet in 
r which are made as in the Chapter on that 
olour. ,, 


| Pariety 1 of Carnat ion Colourt.- | 


All theſe Fleſh or Carnations were Old:Carna- 
tions, or Shades of it, ſo that they were all obliged 
to be taken from the Mixture of the Red of 
Kermes, Yellow, Brown, and Black. _ 


An unequal Preparation was firſt given to the 
Wool, reſerving for the lighter Shades, thoſe 
whoſe preparing Liquors had been _ weakeſt. 
When they had remained as uſual four or five 
Days in the Liquor, the lighter Shades were 
dyed ;. theſe Colours were diſpoſed in four differ- 


| hot without boiling, A Skain of Wool was im- 
mediately dipped in the Liquor of the Kermes for 
a Minute, it was taken out, wrung, and paſled 
through a Liquor of Weld, and an. Inſtant after ' 
through a Brown one, and it became of the Co- 
Tour required by the Dyer; he immediately dipped 
another, which remained a little longer in each 
Liquor: He went on after this Manner, and 
when, after being ſtrongly wrung, and ſeemed to 
want a little Red or any other Colour, he-dipped 
it in the Liquor which it appeared to want. "> | 

1 * this 
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this Method he brought all his Colours to the de- 
fired Shade, and paſſed through the Brown thoſe - 
that were required to be deeper. I was fully per- 
ſuaded by this Method of working, that only Pa- 
tience and Practice were wanting to make all the 
Colours which can be conceived. | 


Too much Caution cannot be given in this 
Kind of Work, to begin always with the lighteſt 
Shades; for it often happens that they are kept 
too long in ſome of theſe Liquors, and then that 


Skain muſt be made into a darker Shade. But 


When once the lighter Shades are matched, and in 
a right Degradation, the reſt are eaſily made. 


he been ſpeaking of, relates only to 
Wool TWapded for Tapeſtry, when it is neceſſa 
that the Shades be ered on with the great 
Degree of Preciſion, without which it would be 
- impoſſible to imitate the Fleſh Colours of the 
Painter. ee an N 


With regard to Stuffs, it ſeldom or never hap- 
pens that they are made in theſe Gradations of 
Shades, or that ſo many Colours are mixed toge- 
ther; two or three are generally ſufficient, ſince it 
has been ſhewn what a Variety of Colours aroſe 
from their Combination, that even Names cannot 
— TT TT 


I think I have omitted nothing regarding the 
dying of Wool or Woollen Stuffs in the great and 
good Dye, and I make no Doubt but that by ex- 
actly following what I have laid down, each Co- 
Jour and all the Shades may be executed to the 

eateſt Perfection, as well in Fleece Wool, ſpun 

ool, as on Stuffs manufactured in ade . 
8 | „ 


- 
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I think. it yet neceſſary to add ſomething in re- 
gard to mixed Stuffs, that is, whoſe Wool is 
mixed before the manufacturing of the Stuff, and 
to teach the Method by which this Mixture of 
dyed Wool is performed, to be afterwards carded 
and ſpun to form a Colour reſulting from thoſe 
different Wools. | 


\ 


It may be objected that this Article rather re- 
ates to the manufacturing of Stuffs than their 
Dyes ; but to this I anſwer, that ſometimes Co- 
lours are made by mixing Wool of different 
Shades, whoſe Colours would not eaſily be imi-- 
tated by dying the Stuff of a compound Colour; 
ſome of theſe different Shades are compoſed of In- 
gredients which would require a different Prepa- 
ration; whereas by dying every Part of the Wool 
ſeparately, the Mixture is made without any Diffi- 
culty : It cannot, therefore, be improper here to 
give the Manner of mixing together Wool of dif- 
erent Colours, and I ſhall alſo give the Manner. 
of making Mixtures for an Eſſay or Proof in ſmall 
(which is always neceſſary) to chooſe that which 
produces the moſt agrecable Effect, - _ . + 
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Of the Manner of mixing Wool. f 
different CoLoURs for CLOTHS er 

_ Mixed CoLovrs 
my A [Colours mixed in the Loom.] 3 


NE Example of the Method of mixing (af. 
2 ter the moſt exact Manner poſſible) Wool 
of different Colours, will be ſufficient, and it will 
be eaſily applied in all other Cafes required. rh 2 
poſe a mixed Cloth of a Coffee Colour to be made, 
the following is the Method of the Manufacturers 
of Langueduc, and pretty near the ſame is practiced 
in all other ManufaQtories, 5 


Three hundred and fifty Pounds of Wool are 
firſt dyed Coffee Colour, which is called the 
Ground: Wool, that is, that which prevails in the 
Stuffs; after which, are taken five Pounds of 
Wool dyed in Madder Red or Kermes; and two 
Pounds dyed in King's Blue; theſe laſt are called 
the Wool of Mixture : This Wool is diſtributed to 
different Perſons placed in a Ring in a large Room. 
The Factor, or he that has the Care of the Mix- 
ture, ſtands with ax Stick in his Hand in the Cen- 
ter of this Circle, the Men being at ſix Feet diſ- 
" tance from him; eight or ten are generally em- 
ployed at this Work, and all the Wool is given to 
them. In the preſent Caſe, for Example, — 
| WIII 
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will be employed in bearing the prevailing: Wool 
or Coffee Colour, one the Blue, and another the 
Red; but they muſt be ſo ſituated, · that there may 
be three together who have the Coffee- coloured 
Wool, then he that has the Red, then three with 
the Coffee Colour, and laſtly he that has the Blue. 
When there is a greater Number of Colours, they 
are, thus equally diſtributed, obſerving to divide 
1 as much as poſſible, the one from the 
ne e * 


The Men thus diſpoſed walk ſlowly round the 


Factor, keeping an equal Diſtance, and each Step 
they take they caſt at the Feet of the Factor a 
ſmall Lock of the Wool they carry, with this 
Difference; that thoſe that have the Red or the: 


Blue, having but a ſmall Quantity to diftribute, 


fling but little each Time, whereas the others muſt 
fling much more. The Factor ſtirs the Wook 
with his Stick whilſt the Men are flinging it, and- 


that the Mixture ſhould be perfect, they muſt all 


have diſtributed their Wool, at one and'the fame- 
Time. The Factor then mixes it again, and- 
gives it to the Carders. 


The carding makes a perfect Mixture, ſo that 


no particular Colour is to be diſtinguiſhed, and it 


appears of one uniform Colour ; it is afterwards 
ſpun, the Cloth manufactured, and brought to 
the Mill. The Importance of this Mixture being 
exactly made is eaſily conceived, for if theſe Co- 
lours were unequally diſtributed, the Cloth would 
appear full of Blots.. 3 


As 
"> 
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As in the Compoſition of theſe Mixtures, it is 
not poſſible to judge exactly of the Effect, which 

ay be produced by the Combination of all theſe 
Colours in different Proportions. ' I ſhall give a 
Method of making a Proof in Small, that a Co- 
lour formed after this Manner by A known pro- 
portional Mixture, it may be executed in Great, 
and be certain that the Colour of the” Neuf vil 
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FY the Method of preparing the Pays 
TERN Frs, or Mixture fat an 
Essar. | 


HIS little Work is very W W 12 

ful, as it will ſhew in an Hour, what a 

mixt Cloth wall be after it is manufactured and 
even when it is entirely dreſſed. For this Purpoſe, 
Wool of different Colours are taken, and after 
having weighed each exactly, the Mixture is made 
with the Fingers in the Proportion which is judged 
ſufficient, but the Whole in a very ſmall Quantity; 
ſo that the Mixture being made, it may not ex- 
ceed the Bigneſs of the Fiſt. Ibis Wool is then 
moiſtened with a little Oil, and carded ſeveral 
Times with ſmall Cards, till all theſe Colours are 
well incorporated together and perfectly well mixt. 
This Wool, which is extremely open and of the 
ſquare Form of the Card, is folded four Times 
and gently preſt between the Hands, It is then 
plunged into a ſtrong. Soap Water, and putting it 
again between the Hands, it is ſtrongly preſt at 
different Times, ſtriking ſometimes one Hand 
on the other. It is then gently -rubbed betwixt 


the two Hands, which hardens the Wool by con- 


tracting it all manner of Ways, and making it oe- 
cupy leſs Space. It is then dipped again in the Soap 
Water, and continued to be felted. until it has 
"es ſome Confiſtence, and that it * 
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like Felt, and pretty near the ſame Conſiſtence as 
the common Cloth, This Felt is then a true Co- 
py of what the Cloth will be after its manufac- 
turing ; for when it has been well felted, that is, 
that the Wool has been equally and carefully ex- 
tended under the Hand coming from the Card, it 
is as equal and as ſmooth as the Cloth itſelf can be. 
To firiiſh it alfo as G the Cloth, after it 
has been waſhed to take off the Soap, it is dried 
and put between two Papers, and preſt with an 
Iron ſomewhat hot: By this means it acquires a 
Luſtre which makes it appear Are: a Cloth Fhich 
has yoo 1. 1 dreſſed. ad 


1. ws Colour of be felt is as of, the 
Mixture in 2 made for the Cloth, by fol- 
lowing the fame Proportions exactly, and it will | 
certainly be like the Pattern, for not only the 
Wool of different Colours are as entirely mixt 
and cloſed one to the other in the Felt as in the 
Oloth, but the Soap which has been made uſe of 
to felt it, has produced the ſame Effect as that 
which happens to the Cloth in the Fulling Mill, 
for there are ſeveral Colours, and particular] 
thoſe that have been browned, that is, in hate 
Compoſitions there are Shades of Black and Grey, 
which loſe in the Mill Part of their Browning, ſo 
that it muſt always be dyed of a deeper Colour 
than intended to be after finiſhing : This Defect 
of Solidity in the Browing does not hinderit from 
ſtanding very well the Action of the Air, but it 
is eaſily ſpotted by Acid Liquors as has been be- 
fore ſaid. The Solovrs that have been ſaddened 
in the Woad or Indigo Vat are not liable to this, 
they ſcarce loſe any Thing in the Mill. The Fett 
produces the fame Effect, and it is certain that 
be Stuff * not loſe more in great at the _ 


„ 


* 
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than the Felt did with Soap: Conſequently this 


preliminary Operation of the Felt may be looked 
upon as a ſure Guide for the Choice and Aſſort- 
ment of Wool in Mixt Cloths. | 


Theſe Patterns are made ſtill better with Black 


Soap, but it gives them a difagreeable Smell which 
is not eaſily taken off by repeated W 


The F elts, when Wulle may y be 8 ed for Stuffs, 
in which it is required We one 8 
cover the other, for then, after the Stuff ſhould 


olour ſhould 


have been mixt with the ſame Colours as the Felt, 
it might be dipt in the ſame Dye through: which 
that had been paſſed, and by this Means it would 


be of the ſame Colour as he Felt; but this is not 
to be done to the Stuff till it comes from the Mill, 

has been ſheered, ' and nothing remains but to 
dreſs it. This Method will be of great Uſe when 
it is a mixt Cloth in which” Cochineal has been 
uſed, for it ſaddens too much and ſpoils at the 


Mill; ſo that when it is uſed in mixt Stuffs, a 
freſh Liquor muſt be made, in which the Cloth 
muſt be 7 — when it requires no more dreſſing 


than that which is given to Cloth 5 White after 
it is come out of the Dye. | 
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CHAP KLIN. 


Polis . | 


ET r 
W . 5 82755 8 


8 ees under a T bog Heu, be- 
cauſe the Madder ſhould not boil, and add beſt 
Madder in Proportion to the Shade required, 
From fourteen to twenty Pounds. Work theſe 15 
.gredients with the Wool for two Hours with 
Jong Poles, that it may dye in all Parts: alike, 
Rince it well, and you . the true Poliſh Red. 
If you would have a dark Colour, uſe a little 
Aſhes. Obſerve to l ave the Wool well ſcoured. 
This Proceſs will hold good i in e and other 
Things. 
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T Obſerved in the Beginning of this Treatiſe; . 
| that the dying of Wool, or Woollen Stuffs 
manufactured from it, were diſtinguiſhed by 
the Great and Leſſer Dye. The French Regula- 
tions have fixed what the Quality of the Wool and 
Stuffs are to be which are to be dyed by the Great 
or Leſſer Dye. This Diſtinction has been found- 
ed on this Principle, that Stuffs of a certain Va- 
lue, and which generally conſtitute the upper Part 
of Cloathing, ſhould receive a more ſolid and laſt- 
ing Colour, than Stuffs of a low Price, which 
would be dearer and become leſs faleable, were 


JJ 
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they obliged to be dyed by the good Dye, as the 
good Dye is a great deal more expenſive than the 
leffer, and that Stuffs of low Price, which are per- 
mitted to be dyed by the leffer Dye, are generally 
nled to make Linings, ſo that they are little ex- 
poſed to the Action of the Air, and if they are 
put to other Uſes they are ſoon worn out, on Ac- 
count of the Weakneſs of their Texture; and 
conſequently there is no Neceflity for their. Co- 
lours being fo laſting as that of a Stuff of a much 
longer Duration, | | 


I T have related in the preceding Preatiſe, with 
the greateſt Exactneſs and Preciſion in my Power, 
the Method of executing by the good Dye all 
imaginable Colours; I ſhall do the ſame in that 
which concerns the leſſer Dye, and ſhall lay down 
the Method of making the fame Colours with 
other Ingredients than I have hitherto ſpoken. of, 
and which, though they have not the Solidity of 
the firſt, often have the Advantage of yieiding 
more lively Colours; befides which, the greater 
Part give a ſmoother. Colour, and are worked with 


qronter Facility than the Ingredients of the good 
— IEF Re. gt | 


Theſe are the Advantages, of theſe Subſtances 
which are called falſe Ingredients, and though it 
is to be wiſhed that their Uſe was not ſo general, 
it muſt be agreed that they have their Utility for 
Stuffs leS expoſed to the Air, or whoſe Colour 
does not ſtand in need of a long Duration, 1 
might alſo add, that the Colours are moſt com- 
monly forted with greater Eaſe, and with more 
Expedition, in the leſſer Dye than can be done in 
EET: Au ind tos wmniect od: 
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I ſhall not follow the ſame Order for this Kind 


of Dye as I did for the good, fince in this no pri- 


mary Colours are known, Few ſerve as a Grourid 
for others: The greateſt Part do not ariſe from a 
Combination of two or ſeveral ſimple Colours. In 
ſhort, there are Colours, ſuch as the Blue; &. 


Which are ſeldom or never made | in the leſſer Bye. 


This is tlie Order whieh 1 Nabe to ndr, 
and ſhall firſt ſet forth the Names of all the Ingre- 


dients which particularly belong to the leſſer Dye, 
and then give the Method of ufing each of theſe | 
Ingredients, and the Extraction of alf the Colours 
they can yield. It will be found that ſeveral of 


: theſe Ingredients produee ſimifar Colours, ſo that 

it would have been impoſſible to have treated of 
them feparately, without K. the Reader with 
and troubleſome R eee 


are Flock or Gont's Na- 158 5 
* Frazil, PBs, Ror- - 


urmerie or Terra mert- 


The! 


ogredients 
dered, N Logwood 
Avignon, 


though theſe Ingredients particularly belong to the 


leſſer Dye; I * NY given. the Manner of 


uſing theſe aft... 
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fpeak of the Sanders or Scott, 
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& the Drine 7 Frock 9 or Goar's 
HAIR. 


ERE are two Preparations very diffecent 
one from the other in the dying of Flock: 
e firſt is with Madder, and belongs to the 
great and good Dye; the ſecond is to diſſolve it 
and make uſe of it ; this belongs to the leſſer Dye. 
The dying with F lock was formerly permitted in 
the good 1D e, but it was rather on Account of its 
being 8 from Madder, than by any Expe- 
riment that had been made concerning its | Durabi. 
lity. I tried it with great Attention, and found 
it beyond any Doubt that there is no Colour chat 
reſiſts the Air leſs. It is certainly for this Reaſon 
that it was reſtrained to the leſſer Dye in the new 
Regulation. of France in in 1737. Let, as by the 
ſame Regulation, it is not permitted to the Dyers 
of the leſſer Dye to uſe Madder, nor even to keep 
it in their Houſes; it has been enacted, that only 
the Dyers of the great Dye ſhould be "ſuffered to 


madder Flock, and thoſe of the leſſer 10 to diſ- 
ſolve and uſe it. 


This maddering of Flock . to have found 
a Place in the foregoing Treatiſe, but that I choſe 
rather to' claſs together all Operations that have 
any neceſſary Connection, than to ſtick too ſcru- 
y to Gat Diſtinction of the great and leſſer 


Dye, 


„ C oe ae rn 
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Dye, which is the particular Object of the civil 


Government of that Art, and Which upon ſome 


Occaſions might have made me fall into ſome Ob- 
ſcurities, or run into continual Repetitions; be- 
ſides, the Government of dying is not the Art 
conſidered im itſelf . 4 hs 


To madder the Flock or Goat's Hair, four 


pounds of either of them is cut and well ſepa- 1 


rated, that the Dye may penetrate the better. It 
is boiled two Hours in a ſufficient Quantity of ſour 
Water; then it is drained for an Hour, and put 
into a middling Copper, half filled with Water, 
with four Pounds of. Roach Allum, two Pounds 
of Red Tartar, and one Pound of Madder. The 
-whole is boiled for ſix Hours, putting in hot Wa- 
ter as the Liquor waſtes; it is left all Night and 


next Day in this Liquor: The third Day it is 


taken out and drained in a Baſket. Some Dyers 
let it remain eight Days, but it often- happens 
that by this Delay in a Copper Veſſel it is tarniſh- 
ed by the Liquors corroding a Part of the Copper; 
a middling Copper is then filled to the twa Thirds 
with Half ſour Water and Half common Water, 
and when the Liquor is — to boil, eight 
Pounds of Madder; well cut eruſned between 
the Hands, is added. When the Madder is well 
mixed in the Liquor, four Pounds of Flock or 
Hair is put in and boiled for fix Hours; it is then 
well waſhed, and the next Day it is maddered a 
ſecond Time after the ſame Manner, only puttin 

in four Pounds of Madder inſtead of eight whic 

were before uſed. After this ſecond maddering it 


is well waſhed and dried; it is then almoſt black 


- 
P - 
1 * 
* 


and fit for Uſe, 
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It appears by this Operation, that four Pounds 
of Flock or Hair is loaded with thirteen Pounds 
.of the Dye of Madder, yet there ſtill remains 
foros. Dye: in. the Liquor, which is then. called 
an Old Maddering, and which is. preſerved for 
Uſe on certain Occ:fions, as in Tobacco, Cinna- 
mon Colour and ſeveral others. 


When the Flock is this mL be. 
Dyer of the great Dye, he fells it to Dyers of the 
the leſſer, who have then the Liberty to diſſolve and 
uſe it: This is the common Method which has 
many Difficulties, and og nia Dyes. 
Nagel wha 


NT eee 3 
ings fox . Fab fall of clear Water are put into a 
mi „ and when the Water is luke- 
wart, five ounds of Pearl Aſhes are put in: 
The whole is, boiled till Eleven, and the Liquor 
is, then ng dimimiſhed. ſo as to be held 
in al opper into which. it is- emptied, ob- 
frving firlt- to let the Dregs of the Pearl Aſhes 
ane, that none but the clear may be uſed. 


A Pait Gull of this Liquor is-afterwards put into . 
wh idging Copper, having firſt ſcoured it well, 
.and a little Fire made under it; the four Pounds 
of maddered Flock are ſcattered in it by Degrees, 
and at the ſame Time a little ot the lukewarm and 
Aline Liquor of the ſmall Copper is added to 
keep down the: boiling, which riſes; from Time 
to Time to the Top of the ne * 


the Operation i is performing. 


When all the Flock and the j 7 ** of the 
little Copper are put into the middling _—_ 
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Pail full of clear Water is put on the Dregs of the 
Pearl Aſhes remaining in the little Copper. This 
Water ſerves to fill the middling one as the 
Liquor in it evaporates. All this Flock melts, 
or is diſſolved by the Action of the Pearl Aſhes, 
and after the firſt Half Hour, not the leaſt Hair 
is to be perceived. The Liquor is then of a very 
deep Red. The whole is then boiled without 
any Addition, till Three in the Afternoon, that 
the whole Diſſolution of the Flocks may be the 
more exactly performed. Then a Stick is placed 
upon the Copper, and upon this Stick is placed a 
Pail of fermented Urine, in which Pail a ſmall 
Hole has been previouſly made towards its lower 
Part, and a little Straw put into it, that the 
Urine may very flowly run into the Copper; 
whilſt it is running, the Liquor is made to boik 
ſtrongly, and this Urine makes good what may 
be loſt by Evaporation. This Operation conti- 
nues five Hours, during which Time three Pails 
full of Urine are diſcharged into the Copper, 
being made to run faſter when the Boil is ſtron- 
ger, than when moderate. It is here to be ob- 
ſerved, that on account of the ſmall Quantity of 
Flock, in the Experiment which I lay down 
here, five Pounds only of Pearl Aſhes are on- 
dered; for when thirty Pounds of Flock are diſ- 
folyed at one Time, which is the common Cuſtom. 
of the French Dyers, they put twelve Ounces of 
Pearl Aſhes to each Pound of Flock. 


During the whole Time of this Operation, a 

ſtrong Volatile Smell of Urine is emitted, and 

there ſwims on the Surface of the Liquor a 

Brown Scum, but much more ſo after the Addi- 

tion, of, the Urine, The. Liquor is known. to be 

lufficiently done when this riſes no more, 2 
5 ö t 


l — — 4 
. De ene pA" * . * 


Paper: The firſt were v 
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that the Boil riſes but gently, that is what hap- 
pened to the e now related, at Eight in 
the Evening. he Fire is then raked out, the 
Copper covered, and thus left to the next Day, 
Patterns had been taken at different Times, of 
the Colours of the Liquor from Three to Eight 


in the Evening, by 17 in ſmall Pieces of 


rown, and they be- 
came continually lighter, And united themſelves 


more and more, in Proportion as the - Volatile 


Part of the Urine acted on the colouring Parts of 
the Liquor. 


Nothing now tee but to 4 the Wool 
in the Liqour thus prepared, and which is called 
melting of Flock; this is the eaſieſt Work belong- 
ing to the Dyer. A Quarter of an Hour before 
che dying is begun, a little Piece of very clean 
Roach Allum is put in, and the Copper is well 


raked to melt Ie” As this Liquor which was in 
the middling Copper kad been covered the whole 


Night, and the Fire had not Ou pt out, the 
Liquor was ftill fo hot as not to ſuffer the Hand. 
The cleareſt was taken out and brought into a ſmall 


Copper, with a ſufficient Quantity- of lukewarm 
Water, fome Wool dyed Yellow with Weld, was 


dipped in, it immediately beeame of a fine 
Orange, bordering on the Flame Colour, that is 
of the Colour called Nacarat, and known to the 
Dyers by the Name of Nacarat of Flock, becauſe 


it is commortly made with melted Flock. 


- Twenty Hanks of white Wool were dipped one 
* the other in the ſame Liquor, beginning b 
_ that were to have the deepeſt Ground, a 

ng them lo 


or ſhorter in the Liquor ac- 
cording to the Shade de required, An Aſſortment 


Was 


bright O 


„% ͤ ͤ 
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was made after this Manner from the Nacarat, or 


range Red to the Cherry Colour. It 
ought to be obſerved, that in Proportion as the 
Liquor was conſumed, freſh was taken from the 


middle-ſized Copper, great Care being taken not 


to ſtir the Sediment at the Bottom; a little Fire 
was alſo kept under the ſmall Copper, to keep the 


Liquor always in the ſame Degree of Heat. The 
Wool is thus dipped until the whole Liquor is 
uſed, and all the Colour drawn out, But the 
lighter Colours could not be dyed in it; for when 
the Colour of the Liquor is once weakened, as it 
ought to be for theſe Colours, it is generally load- 


- ed with Filth, which would take off the Bright 


neſs required i in theſe Shades. 


The falliog ts the Method of makings Shades 
lighter than the Cherry Colour. A Copper is 
filed with clear Water, and five or fix Hanks of 
Wool dyed of the deepeſt Dye from the Flock, 
that is, from the Shade that immediately follows 


the Nacarat, are put in. As foon as the Water 


boils, it takes out all the Colour the Wool had, 
and it is in this freſh Liquor that the other Wool 


that is to be is dipped, from the Cl Co- 


lour to the ;paleſt Fleſh Colour, obſerving _ 
to begin by the deepeſt Shades. 


| Moſt of the Dyers who do not know how to 
melt the Flock, or who will not give themſelves 
that Trouble, buy ſome Pounds of this Scarlet of 
Flock, which ru uſe after this Manner, to make 
all the lighter Shades, which, as has been faid, is 
done with much Eaſe. This Operation ſhews 


what little Dependance can be put on the Solidity 


of a Colour that paſſes ſo quickly in boiling Wa- 


er. * fact, it is one of the worſt Colours 


there 
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there is in dying, and on that Acount the new Rt: 
gulation has taken it from the great Dye, and pet. 
mit. it in the leſſer for the Reaſons above- men- 


Thus 3 very bad Colour may be had from an 
Ingredient which, of all thoſe: that are uſed in dy- 
ing, is perhaps the beſt and the moſt durable; yet 
when this Hair dyed with all the neceſſary Precau- 
tions to inſure the Colour as much as poſſible, 
comes to be diſſolved or melted in à Liquor of 
Pearl-Aſhes, its Colour by acquiring a new Luſtre, 
loſes all its Solidity, and can only be ranked in 
the Number of the falſeſt D yes. 
It may appear that the little Solidity of this Co- 
lour proceeded from the Wool having rio Prepara- 
tion, and retaining no Salt bofore its being dipped 
in the diſſolved Flock; but 1 found that this was 
not the Cauſe; for I dipped in this Liquor Wool 
boiled as uſual, and other Wool differently prepar- 
ed, without finding that the Colour of the latter 
had acquired any more Solidity; the Luſtre waz 
leſs, that is, it came out more ſaddened than the 
Wool that had been dyed in it without any Pre- 
E 


Though I have ſaid that Wool receives no 
Preparation before its being dyed in a Diſſolution 
of Flock; it is nevertheleſs neceſſary to ſulphur 
thoſe that are to make clear Shades, for that gives 
them a great Brightneſs and Luſtre, as the diſſolv- 
ed Flock is applied on a Ground a great deal 
whiter than it would be without the Vapour of 
the Sulphur, which cleanſes it of all its Filth, The 
ſame Thing is done for the light Blues, and for 
ſome other Colours; but this Operation is — 
_ | ma 
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made U of but for Wool intended for Samples 
or Iapeſtry. | > 4s 


| Sulphuring of Teal. 


The Dyers do not do this, becauſe of the 
Stink of che Sulphur, or rather to avoid the Trou- 
ble. Nevertheleſs, to give an Idea of it, the 
White Wool is ſuſpended on Hoops or Perches in 
a cloſe Room, and under this Wool Chaffing- 


Dithes are placed with lighted Coals, on which 


powdered Sulphur is caſt, The Room Door is 
afterwards. ſhut, - that the Smoke may be the 
longer retained and act on the Wool, which is to 
remain till it is entirely whitened ; it is then called 
ſulphured Wool; and this is the Preparation it 
muſt, receive to give a Brightneſs. to the Role, 
Cherry, and Fleſh Colours, which are made from 
the Diſſolution of Flocks, 5 


The Theory of the Diſilutim ef Flack. 


_ The Reaſon why from an Ingredient, ſuch as 
the Root of Madder, periſhable Colours are pro- 
duced from diſſolved Flock is not difficult, te 
aſſign. In the firſt Operation of maddering the 
Flock, the Red of the Madder was fixed in the 
Hair by the Preparation of Allum and Tartar as 


much as poſſible, but as it is overloaded with this 


Colour, it is eaſy to conceive that the ſuperfluous 
colouring Atoms being only applied on thoſe 
which already filled the Pores of this Hair ; theſe 
alone are really retained in the Pores, and are 
cemented by the Salts, . The Hair thus reddened 
by the Madder ſo as to become almoſt Black, 
would Joſe a great deal of the Intenſity of its Co- 
lour, if it was boiled in any Liquor, was it even 
1 R common 
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common Water; but to this Water, Pear]l- 
Aſhes are added in equal Weight with the Flock 
already dyed, which is to be melted in it; conſe- 
quently there is a very ſtrong Lixivium of fixed 
alkaline Salts made. I have already ſaid in ano- 
ther Place, in the foregoing Treatiſe, that very 
ftrong alkaline Leys deſtroy the natural Texture 
of almoſt all Animal Subſtances, as alſo Gums 
and Rezins; in ſhort, that an alkaline Salt is 
their Diſſolvent. In the preſent Operation, the 
Lixivium of the Pearl-Afhes is very concentrated, 
and very acrid, and conſequently in à State to 
melt the Hair, which is an Animal Subſtance, 
which it does very quickly, and with a ſtrong Fer- 
mentation, which ſhews itfelf by the ſtrong and 
violent Elevation of the Liquor; conſequently it 
deſtroys the natural Texture of each of theſe 
Hairs, and the Sides of the Pores being at the 
fame Time broken and reduced to very minute 
Parts, theſe Sides have neither Conſiſtence nor 
Spring to retain the Salts, and the colouring Par- 
ticles that were ſticking to them. Therefore the 
Animal Particles of the Hair, the colouring Parts 
of the Madder, the Saline Parts of the Liquor, 
and the Alkali of the Pearl-Afhes are all confound- 
ed together, and form a new Mixture, which can- 
not afford a laſting Dye, becauſe from theſe ſaline 
Parts mixed together, there cannot be formed a 
_ ſufficient Quantity of Salts capable of Chriſtaliza- 
tion, and producing Moleculas, which can reſiſt 
cold Water and the Rays of the Sun, In ſhort, 
it could not form a Tartar of Vitriol, becauſe the 
alkaline Salt is in too great a Proportion. 


To rouze the deep and overloaded Dye of the 
Madder. firſt applied on the Flock, and after con- 
founded by the melting of this Hair in the Mix- 

0 * i : ; ture 
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ture already ſpoken of, putrified Urine is added in 
a conſiderable Quantity; this is a further Obſtacle - 
to Chryſtalization, confequently Wool not pre- 
pared by other Salts, and dipped in a Liquor thus 
compoſed, can only be covered by a ſuperficial Co- 
lour, which finds no prepared Pores, or any Thing 
faline in thoſe Pores, which may cement the co- - 
louring Atoms; therefore ſuch a Dye muſt quit 
its Subject on the leaſt Lffort of what Nature ſo- 


ever it be. 


But Wool prepared by the Ligour of Tartar 
and Allum, does not take a more laſting Colour, 
in the Liquor of the melted Flock, than Wool 
not prepared by theſe Salts; for a Liquor which 
abounds with fixt Alkaline Salts, attacks the 'Tar- 
tar left of the preceding Preparation in the Pores 
of the Wool. This Tartar changes its Nature, 
and from being hard to diſſolve, as it was before, 
it becomes a Soluble Tartar, Haar is, a Salt that 
diſſolves very eaftly in the coldeſt Water. N 


It may perhaps be objected, that Particles of 
Allum remain in the Pores of the prepared Wool, 
| that from theſe Particles of Allum, as well as 


| from a Portion of the ſame Salt which is put into 
| the Liquor, reddened by the melting of the Flock, 
| the Alkali of the Pearl Aſhes muſt form a Tar- 
tar of Vitriol, which, according to my Principles, 
| ought to ſecure the Dye. 


To this I anſwer, that the Urine hinders the 
Combination of theſe two Salts, which is neceſ- 
fary for the Formation of the Tartar of Vitriol, 

if even this Hindrance did not exiſt, the Quantity 
of this Salt, which I have named Hard in another 
Place, could not be ſufficient to cement the Co- 
R 2 tour 
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lour in the Pores of the Wool, or put them in a 
State to retain the colouring Atoms. Further, 
the Sharpneſs-of the Alkaline Salts in this Liquor, 
which is capable of intirely diſſolving the Hair 
boiled in it, would equally be able to diſſolve the 
Wool, were it boiled as the Flock was. But 
vet, though a Degree of Heat is not given to the 

Liquor, which would be neceſſary for this total 
Deſtruction, it is eaſily conceived, that if the Sum 
of the deſtroying Action is not the ſame, at leaſt a 
Part exiſts, which is ſtill ſufficient to corrode the 
Sides of the Pores of the Wool, to enlarge them 
greatly, and to render them unfit to retain. the 
colouring Atoms, to this may be added, that the 
Fair is melted in the Liquor, and conſequently 
mixt with the colouring Parts of the Madder in a 
great Quantity; that theſe are heterogeneous Parts, 
which prevent the immediate Contact of theſe 
fame colouring Parts, and that from all theſe Ob- 
ſtacles taken together, the Colour muſt be ren- 
dered leſs durable and lefs holding than any of the 
lefler Dye. This, Experience ſufficiently proves, 
for if a Skain of Red Wool dyed in this Man- 
ner, be put into boiling Water, the Colour will 
be taken off intire x. 


HAF. 
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RC HIL. is a ſoft Paſte of a 8 Red, which 
being 


or ſo good, is generally made in Auvergne, of a 
Lichen, or Sort of Moſs very common on the 
Rocks of that Province: It is'known under 'the 
Name of Archil of Auvergne, or Land Archil. 
The other is a t deal fer and better; it is 
called the Archil or of the Canaries, or 
Cape Ver Arehil; it is prepared in e Bug- 
land, Holland, and Award . 


The Wetlanen who prepare this Herts Arch, 
make a Seeret of the Preparation, but the Parti- 
culars may be found. well related in a Treatiſe of 
M. Pierre Antoine Mitheli, which bears for Title, 
Nova Plantarum' Generu, therefore I ſhall not hete 
give the Method of preparing it. | 


When a Dyer wants to aſſure himſelf that the 
Archil will produce a beautiful Effect, he muſt 
extend a Piece of this Paſte on the Baek of his 
Hand and let it dry, afterwards waſhing his Hand 
with cold Water. If this Spot remains with only 
a little of its Colour diſcharged, he may judge the 
* to be good, and be aſſured it will ſucceed. 

R 3 I ſhalt 


fimply dilated in hot Water, "affords 
A 2N amber of different Shades. There ate two 
Kinds; the moſt common, which” is not ſo fine 
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I ſhall now give the Method of uſing the pre: 
pared Archi], but J thall only treat of that of the 
Canaries, and juſt mention the Difference between 
it and that of Auvergne. A Copper is filled with. 
Clear Water, and when it begins to be lukewarm, 
the proper Quantity of Archil is put in and well 
ſtirred : The Liquor is afterwards heated almoſt 
to boiling, and the Wool or Stuffs are.dipt with- 
out-any PHodar jon; only keeping thoſe longer in 
that are to be deeper. : a 
When the Archil yields no more Colour at 
this Degree of Heat, the Liquor is made to boil 
to extract the Remainder; but if it is Archil of 
Auvergne, the Colours drawn after this Manner 
will be ſadder than the Firſt, on Account of the 
boiling of the Liquor. The Canary Archil, on 
the contrary; will loſe nothing of its. Brightneſs, 
if even the Liquor boiled from the Beginning. 
This laſt, though dearer, yields much more 
Dye, ſo that there is more Profit in making Uſe 

of it, beſides its Superiority over the other in 
Beauty and Goodneſs of Colour. The natural 
Colour which is drawn: both from the one and 
the ether Archil, is a fine Gr75s-de-lin, bordering 
on the Violet. The Violet, the Panſy, the Ama- 
ranth, and ſeveral like Colours are obtained from 
it, by giving the Stuff a Ground of Blue more 
or leſs deep before it is paſſed through the 
Archil. t | 


It muſt here be obſerved, that to have the clear 
Shades of theſe Colours as bright as they ought to 
be, the Wool ought to be ſulphured, as was ſaid 
in the foregoing Chapter, either before it is dipped 
in the Archil for the Gris-de-lin, or before it & 
- dyed Blue for the Violet and other like — 

: 15, 


2 e 
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This Way of uſing 'Archil is the ſimpleſt, but 
the Colours that proceed from it are not laſting, 
It may be imagined that the Colours would be 
better by giving a Preparation to the Wool previ- 


ous to its being dyed, as is practiſed in the great 


Dye, when Madder, Cochineal, Weld, &c. are 


-uſed ; but Experience ſhews the contrary, and I 
have uſed the Archil on Wool boiled in Allum and 
Tartar, which did not reſiſt the Air more than 


that which had received no Preparation 


There TH notwithſtanding, a Method of uſing 


the Canary Archil, and giving it almoſt as much 


Duration as the moſt Part of the Ingredients of the 
good Dye; but then its natural Colour of Gris- 


de-lin is taken off, and it acquires a Red or Scar- 
let, or rather a Colour known under the Name 


of Baſtard Scarlet. The Colours of the Kermes 
or Venetian Scarlet, and ſeveral other Shades that 
border on the Red and the Orange, may alſo be 
drawn from it. Fheſe Colours are extracted from- 
the Archil by the Means of Acids, and all thoſe 


that are thus made, may be looked upon as much 


more laſting than the others, though ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, they are not of the good Dye, 


There are two Methods of extracting theſe Red 
Colours from the Archil. The firſt is by incor- 


porating ſome Acid in the Compoſition itſelf that 


is made Uſe of to reduce this Plant to a Paſte 


(ſuch as is known to the Dyers under the Name 


of Archil). I have been aſſured that it may be 


made Violet and even Blue, which probably is 


done by the Mixture of ſome Alkalis, but I muſt 
confeſs I could not ſucceed in it, although I made 
above twenty Trials for that Purpoſe. I ſhalt 


nom proceed to the ſecond Method of extracting 


from 
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trom Archil a beautiful and pretty laſting Red, 
and which I executed four Times with Sueceſs. 


Prepared Archil from the Canaries is diluted 23 


uſual in warm Water, and a ſmall Quantity of 
the common Compoſition for Scarlet is added, 
which is, as has been ſhewn in the preceding 
Treatiſe, a Solution of Tin in Agua-regia, weak- 


ened with Water; this Acid clears the Liquor 
immediately and gives it a Scarlet Colour. The 


Wool or Stuff is then to be Gpped in this Liquor, 
and left tilt it has received the 


little more of the Compoſition muſt be put in, and 
pretty near the ſame Method muſt be followed as 
in the dying of common Scarlet: I tried to make 


it in two Liquors as the Scarlet, that is, to boil 


the Stuff with the Compoſition, and a ſmall 
Quantity of Archil, and afterwards to finiſh it 


with a greater Quantity ef both, and I ſucceeded 
equally; but the Operation is longer after this 


Manner, and I have ſometimes made as fine a 
Colour in one Liquor. Thus the Dyer may take 
his Choice of either of theſe Methods. | 


I cannot exactly fix the Quantity of Ingredients 


in this Operation. Firſt, As it depends on the 


Shade that is to be given to the Stuff. Second, 


As it is a new-Proceſs in Dying, I have not had 
ſufficient Experiments to know with Exactneſs the 


Quantity of Archil and Compoſition which ought 
to be uſed: The Succeſs alſo depends on the grea- 
ter or leſſer Acidity of the Compoſition. In ſhort, 
this Method. of dying with Archil is ſo eaſy, that 


by making two or three Trials in ſmall, more 
FG 5 knowledge 


hade required. If 
the Colour ſhould not have Brightneſs enough, a 


G 
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knowledge will be acquired from it than I could 
teach in a large Volume: I muſt only add, that 
the more the Colour drawn from this Ingredient 
approaches the Scarlet, the more laſting it is. I 
have made a great Number of Shades from the 
ſame Archil, and which conſequently only differed 
by the greater or leſs Quantity of the Compoſi- 


tion, and I always found that the more the Archil 


went from the natural Colour, the more laſting it 
became, ſo that when I brought it to the Shade 
known by the Name of Baſtard Scarlet, it with- 
ſtood the Action of the Air and Eſſay Proof almoſt 
as well as that which is commonly made with 


Cochineal or Madder. „ an e 

If too much Compoſition be put in the Liquor, 
the Wool will become of an Orange Colour, and 
diſagreeable. The ſame Thing alſo happens with 
Cochineal, ſo that this is not an Inconvenience 
peculiar to this Dye; beſides it is eaſily avoided by 
proceeding gradually in the Addition of the Com- 
poſition, and by putting a ſmall Quantity at firſt. 


I have tried the different Acids in this Scarlet 

Compoſition, but none ſucceeded well; Vinegar 
did not give a ſufficient Redneſs to the Liquor, 
and the Stuff dyed in it only took a Colour of Lees 
of Wine, which even was not more laſting in the 
Air than that of the Archit in its natural State, 
and other Acids ſaddened the Colour. In ſhort, 
it appears that (as in Scarlet with Cochineal) a 
metallic Baſe extremely white muſt be united to 
the Red of the Archil, and this Bafis is the Calx 
of Tin. I have repeated the ſame Operation with 
the Archil of Auvergne, but the Colours were not 


— 


near ſo fine or ſo good. 
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of Lo@woop or - Canpracny. 


* 


; Campeachy Wood, Seiown under the 


N , is of great Uſe in the 
le r Dye, and it were to be wi that it was not 
uſed i in the good Dye, for the Colour which that 
—4 4 its Brightneſs in a ſhort 
Time, and even difappears in ſome Places on be- 
ing expoſed to the Air; the low Price ef this 
in ſome Meaſure- tolerates its Uſe; but the princi- 
pal Reaſon of uſing it is, that by the Means of 
different Preparations and Salts, it affords a great 
Number of Colours and Shades, which are not 
eaſily made by the Ingredients of the good Dye 
alone. Vet it is poſſible, as T have ſaid before, to 
make all theſe Colours without the Help of Log- 
wood; therefore it was proper to forbid the Uſe of 


Jo party M N 


Is neceflary to foften wa velvet the 
Blacks, it is this Velvet Hue that gives that Ex- 
celleney to the Sedan Blacks. I fhalt now add 
ſome little Matter concerning the other Colours in 
hich this Wood is uſed, and I ſhall obſerve, that 
hen any Wood whatſoever” is uſed in dying, it 

muſt be cut into ſmall Shavin s or Chips, and put 
into a Bag, that it may not to the Wool or 


yy for the * Chips il not only tear the 
Goods, 


— : 
8 98 % . ie. ies 


they ſtick, _ 


Logwood is uſed with Galls and Copperas for 
all the Shades of Grey which border on the Slate 
or Lavender, the Pidgeon Grey, the Lead Grey, 
and ſuch like. To make theſe, a Copper is filled 
with clear Water, and a proper Quantity of Galls 
is added; this muſt be proportioned to the Quan- 


tity of Stuffs to be dyed and to the Depth of the 


Shade required, A Bag of Logwood is put into: 
this Liquor, and-when the whole has boiled and 
cooled, the Stuff is dipped in it, adding by little 
Water. I cannot fix any exact Proportion of In- 

gredients, as the Dyers of the leſſer Dye are not 

aceuſtomed to weigh them; they work by the Eye, 

and their Buſineſs being to match low- priced Stuffs 
for Linings of | Cloths for which they have the 
Patterns, they firſt make them lighter: than is 
wanted, and ſadden them by adding Copperas till 
they are come to the Shade required. If they find 
there is not Logwood ſufficient, they add more; 
they do the ſame when they have ſeveral Stuffs to 

paſs through the ſame. Liquor, when they find the 
Wood they have given has yielded all its Dye. 
This Work is not difficult, and only requires 
Practice to judge pretty nearly the Quantity of In- 


gredients to be uſed, and to judge by the Stuff, 


while wet, whether, when dry, it would have the” 
intended Colour, which is done by ſtrongly wring-. 
ing the End, and blowing on it ſtrongly; by this 
Means, the greateſt Part of the Humidity, which: 
has by twiſting been brought to the Surface of the 
Stuff, is driven off; then for an Inſtant the Co- 
lour is ſeen pretty nearly ſuch as it will be when 
dry; but this muſt be done by a quick Eye, for 

1 in 
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= Goods, but blot them in thoſe Places to which _ 
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in a Moment after, the adjacent Moiſture is com- 
municated to this dry Place, Go then you may be 
deceived. 

A pretty fine Violet is alfo mbde with Log- 
wood, by firſt boiling the Wool as uſual with 
Allum and Tartar, and ' afterwards paſſing it 
through a Liquor of Logwood in which a little 
Allum is diflolved; But it is made much finer 
by bluing and alluming the Stuff firſt, then dip- 
ping it in a Liquor of Brazil mixt with a little 
Logwood ; this Violet, though of the leſſer Dye, 
is much better than the former, becauſe the 
Blue Ground always ſuſtains 25 an. 1 
makes it more ran n Nin | 


The Lad ood alſo affords: a Blue Colour, but 
it laſts ſo Ny that this Wood is ſeldom uſed for 
dying Blue. Let if from Curioſity you wiſh to 
make a Trial, you need only prepare a Liquor 
with Logwood, and mix a little Cyprus or Blue 
Vitriol in it, and dip the Stuffs in this without 
der other Wremen, and your have a wr og 


By the ſame Means, -Green may be de in 
the ſame Liquor. For this purpoſe, Logwood, 
French Berries or Grains of Avignon and Verde- 
greaſe are put into a Copper; this Mixture gives 
the Liquor a beautiful Green Colour; the Wool 
may be then dipt to the Height deſired, and 
may be of any deſired Shade, by puting in more 

or leſs of the Logwood and Avignon Grains. 
But this Colour is not better than the Blue, and 
both ought to be excluded the Art of Dying: I 
have given the Proceſs, merely that I might omit 
nothing which came to 105 man concerning 
the Art. n. os in _ 
c 
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The Uſe to which Logwood is moſt commonly 
applied in the lefler Dye is for Plumb, Prune 
Colours, Purples and their Shades, i 


This Wood joined with Galls, — gives 
all its Colours to Wool that has had a Ground 
of Blue; it is ſaddened with a little Green Cop- 
peras, which Browns them, and by this Means 
ſome Shades may be eaſily obtained which are 
much more difficult to hit in the great Dye, as 
the different Degrees of ſaddening are much more 
difficult to match in a Blue Vat, than by the 
Help of the Iron of the Copperas. But theſe 
Colours fade away very ſoon in the Air, and in 
a few Days a great Difference is ſeen between the 
Parts that were expoſed to the Air and thoſe that 
were covered, WW 1785 


Having experienced, as I ſaid in the preceding 
Chapter, that the Scarlet Compoſition changed 
the Colour of the Archil, and made it more laſt- 
ing; I tried what Effect it might produce on the 
Logwood; but what appeared ſingular to me was, 
that whatſoever Quantity of Compoſition I put 
into this Liquor, it never loſt its Violet Colour. 
Being deſirous to put this to a further Trial, I 
dyed a Piece of Cloth with Logwood, and put 
into the Liquor a Quantity of Compoſition, 
pretty nearly equal to that which I would have 
put for an equal Doſe of Archil: The Cloth 
took a pretty good Violet Colour. This Cloth 
was put in the Weather for twelve Summer Days, 
and the Colour proved no better than if no Com- 
poſition had been uſed. By adding a ſmall Quan- 
tity ol Chryſtals of Tartar to another Liquor com- 
poſed as the former, I had a more laſting Colour, 
but conſiderably different. 2 
e 


— — 
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The Raven Grey. 


The Raven Grey 'on Worſted or Stuffs, is 
performed in the following Manner, | 


In a Copper ſufficiently large for ſixty Pound 

Weight, diſſolve eight Gan of Allum, and 

work the Worſted on Sticks very quick for the 
Space of Half an Hour at a boiling Heat, then 
take it up, and add to the ſame Liquor three or 
four Pounds of Copperas, and work it at a boil- 
ing Heat for Half an Hour longer; while this is 

performing, the Worſted muſt be waſhed, and one 
Pail full of Logwood Chips muſt be boiled in ano- 
ther Copper about twenty Minutes; the Worſted 
muſt then be turned very quick in the Logwood 

Decoction about Half an Hour, when it muſt be 

taken out, and returned about ten or fifteen Mi- 
nutes in the Decoction of Allum and Copperas as 
at firſt. This laſt Operation is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, as it contributes much to the Beauty and 
Luſtre of the Colour, by diſcharging the groſs 
Particles of the Logwood, and leaves a beautiful 


Raven Grey. This Proceſs will hold good for 


thin Goods and coarſe Cloth, but a leſs Propor- 


tion of Logwood will do. 


CHAP, 
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; ihe e in, 
Of Saxon BLUE and GREEN. 


12 here among the leſſer Dyes that called 


Saxon Blue and Green, which has been for 
ſome Time greatly in Faſhion, being finer and 
brighter than any Blue or Green hitherto Known 
either in the greater or leſſer Dye, but it bears 
no Proof, and in twelve Days Expoſition to the 
Sun, it loſes a great Part of its Colour, 


Blue on Cloth, Stuff or Yarn. 
Put into a glazed Earthen Pot four Pounds of 


Oil of Vitriol, with twelve Ounces of choice 
ndigo very finely ground and fifted ; ſtir this 


Chymical Mixture very haſtily and frequently in 
order to excite a Fermentation, and break the 
Lumps with a Stick whoſe Bark has been ſtript 
off. It is cuſtomary with ſome Dyers to put into 
this Compoſition a little Antimony or Salt Petre, 
Tartar, Chalk, Allum- or other Things, but 1 
find it ſufficient to mix the Oil and Indigo alone, 
and the Colours will be finer, for thoſe neutral 
Salts deſtroy the Acid of the Vitriol and fully 
the Colour. In twenty-four Hours it is fit for 
Uſe; then a Copper of a good fize is to be filled 
with fair Water, (into which one Peck of Bran 
is put in a Bag) and made pretty warm; the 
Bran, after yielding its Flower, muſt be- taken 


82 out, 
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out,. and the Chymick mixed well with Water in 
a Piggin is put in according to the Shade required, 
having firſt put in a Handl of powdered Tartar; 
the Cloth, &c. is to be well wet, and worked 
very quick over the Wynch for Half an Hour, 
The Liquor muſt not be made hotter than that for 
Madder Red. Obſerve, the hot Acid of the Vi- 
trio] would cauſe the Blue to incline to Green if 
too much Heat was given. The Cloth, Stuff, or 
Yarn mult be turned in this Liquor very quick for 
Half an Hour, and, having been previeufly v 
well ſcoured, the Colour will be brilliant and fine; 
< 5 beſt after waſhing to dry this Colour in the 
hade. | 18 x. | 


| Chymick for Green, 


Eight Ounces of Indigo is ſufficient for four 
Pounds of Oil for Green, becauſe this Mixture 
works Green (and would even dye a Pea-Green if 

and therefore would not do for 
Blue. The Indigo is better ſuſpended in this 
Mixture than in the former, and is ſuppoſed to go 
further in Green. The Goods being well ſcoured 
are to be allumed; for every twenty Pound Weight, 
two Pounds of Allum is to be put into a Copper 
with fair Water, and the, Goods boiled gently 
an Hour and a Half; whilſt this is performing, 
another Copper is got ready, in which Fuſtick 
Chips are put to boil; if there are any to dye Pea- 
Green it is beſt to dye them firſt, not as practiſed 
in ſome Dye-Houſes, for this great Reaſon, that 
when ſeveral Parcels. of Goods have been through 
the ſame Liquor, there remains a Scurf which 
the Acid extracts, and that is ſure to ſtick to the 
next Parcel that goes in; and if Pea-Green 2 


\ 
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the laſt, the Colour would be dulled thereby. 
The 8 excepted) are to be turned 
about ten Minutes in the Allum Liquor after 
they are dyed, in order to clear them of the Stuff, 
and render the Colour brighter. The Allum 
Liquor is not to be hotter than that the Hand 
may be borne in. Obſerve, if the Allum was put 
in (as is cuſtomary in ſome Dye-Houſes) with 
the Fuſtick, it would retard its working ſo well; 
for Allum, being an Acid, would diſcharge if 
uſed with, as well as prepare for Fuſtick. 


The Reader will perhaps think me too tedious 
in this Proceſs, and ſay (becauſe he is not uſed to 
this Method) it is a ſuperfluous Work ; but be 
aſſured that the Time loſt in the Proceſs will be 
ſaved in the Fuſtick, if Attention is paid. N 
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CCC CELL 


e H. A P. VI. 
BRAZIL WO op. 


DER the general Name of Brazil 
. J. Wood, is comprehended that of Fernam- 
bouc, St. Martha, Japan, and ſome others which 


I. ſhall not here diſtinguiſh, ſince they are all uſed 


after the ſame Manner for dying. Some give 
greater Variety of Colours than others, or finer, 
but this often proceeds from the Parts of the 
Wood being more or leſs expoſed to the Air, or 
that ſome Parts of it may be rotted: The ſoundeſt 


or higheſt in Colour are to be choſen for dying. 


All thoſs Woods give a tolerable good Colour, 
either uſed alone, mixt with Logwood, or with 


other colouring Ingredients, It has been ſhewn 


that in the. Falſe: or Baſtard Violet a little Brazil 
was added to the Logwood, but in the Vinous 
Greys, or thoſe which have a Caſt of the Red, a 
great deal more is uſed... Sometimes, only a: 
1imall Quantity of Galls is put with the Brazil, 
and it is ſaddened with Copperas, often alſo, 
Logwood, Archil or ſome other Ingredient is 


added, according to the Shade; from whence it 


is not poſſible to give any fixt Rule for this Kind 


of Work, on account of the infinite Variety of 


Shades which are obtained from theſe different 
Mixtures. . 8 15 
he. 
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The Natural Colour of. the Brazil, and for - 


which it is moſt uſed, is the Falſe Scarlet, which 
pears fine and bright, but far inferior to the 
Brightneſs of the Cochineal-or Gum Lacque. 


To extract the Colour from this Wood, the 
hardeſt Water, ſuch as will not diſſolve Soap, 
muſt-be made Uſe of, for River Water has not 
nearly ſo good an Effet; it muſt be cut into 
Chips and boiled for three Hours; the Water is 
then taken out and put into a large Veſſel, and 
freſh Well Water put on the Wood and boiled 
again for three Hours; this Water is added to 
the fit. 


This Liquor, which is called Juice of Brazil, 
muſt be old and fermented, and rope like an 
oily Wine before it is fit for Uſe. To extract a 
bright Red from it, the Stuff muſt be filled with the 
Sals of the common Liquor of Preparation, but 
the Allum muſt predominate, for the Tartar 
alone and, alſo four Water greatly ſpoils the 
Beauty of this Colour: in ſhort, Acids are hurt- 
ful to it, and diſſolve its Red colouring Part. 
Four Ounces of Allum for each Pound of Stuff 
is to be added to the Liquor, and. only. two 
Ounces of Tartar, or even leſs. The. Wool is 
to be boiled in it for three Hours; it is then taken 
out and gently wrung, and thus kept moiſt for 
eight Days at leaſt, that by the Salts being re- 
tained, it may be ſufficiently prepared to receive 
the Dye. To dye with this, one or two Pails 
full of the old Juice of Brazil is put into a con- 
venient: Copper, and well ſcummed. Dip the 
Stuff which has remained eight or ten Days moi- 
ſtened in the preparing. Liquor, and it muſt be 
well worked in it without making the Liquor boil 

: too 
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too ſtrongly, until it be ſmoothly and equally 
Care muſt be taken to wring a Corner of 


us Stuff now and then, as I have already ſaid, 


to judge of its Colour, for whilſt wet, it appears 
at leaſt three Shades deeper than when rg By 


this Method, which is ſomewhat tedious, very 
bright Reds are made, perfectly imitating certain 


Colours, the Engliſß fell under the Name of 
Campeachy Scarlets, which, by the Proof of 
Dyes, are not found to be better than this, only 
that they ſeem to have been lightly maddered. 


This Red, of which I have given the Proceſs, 
and which is no where elſe deſcribed, withſtands 
the Weather three or four Months in the Winter, 
without loſing any of its Shade; on the contrary 
it ſaddens, and ſeems to acquire a Ground, but it 
does not ſtand the Proof of Tartar. | 


Some Dyers of the great Dye uſe Brazil to 
heighten the Red of Madder, either to fave this 
Root, or make its Red more bright. than uſuak 
This is done by dipping. in a Brazil Liquor a 
Stuff, begun with the Madder, but this Kind of 
fraudulent Dye is expreſly forbid by the French 


Regulations, as well as any Mixture of the great 


Dye with the leſſer, becauſe it can only ſerve to 
cheat, and to paſs 'for a fine Madder Red, 2 
Colour which in a few Days loſes all its Bright- 
neſs along with the Shade, which has been drawn. 
from the Brazil, prepared in the common 
Manner. _ . 


Tze firſt Colour extracted from this Wood is 
not of a good Dye, probably becauſe it is an indi- 


geſted Sap, and whoſe colouring Particles have 
not been ſufficiently attenuated to be retained and 


ſufficiently 
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ſufficiently fixt in the Pores of the Wool dyed in 
it, When theſe firſt groſs Parts of the Colour 
have been carried off, thoſe that remain in ſmall 
Quantity are finer, and mixing themſelves to the 
Yellow Parts which are furniſhed by the pure 
woody Parts, the Red reſulting from it is more 
laſting. D 


By the means of Ac'ds, of what Kind ſoever, 
all the Red Colour of this Wood is carried off or 
difappears ; then the Stuff that is dyed by it takes 
a Hind Colour, more or leſs deep in Proportion to 
the Time it is kept in the Liquor, and this Co- 
lour is of a very good Dye. | 


It is ſaid that the Dyers of Amboiſe have a Me- 
thod of binding the Brazil Colour in this Man- 
ner ; after their Stuffs lightly maddered bave been 
paſſed through a Liquor of Weld, and conſe- 
quently boiled twice in Allum and Tartar, they 
put Arſenic and Pearl-Aſhes in the Juice ot Bra- 
zil, and it is aſſerted that this Colour then reſiſts 
the Proofs ; I tried this Proceſs but it did not 
ſucceed, 


When a very bright Red is not required from 
the Brazil, I know by Experience, that it is poſ- 
fible to inſure the Colour drawn from it after ſuch 
a Manner, that having expoſed it thirty Days to 

the Rays of the Summer's Sun it will not change 
but theſe Kind of Colours are Coffee and Cheſ- 
nut Purples. 


To make theſe, I keep the Stuff moiſtened in 
its Liquor in a Cellar for fifteen Days; this Li- 
7 or 


— — — o — 
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quor is prepared as for the Reds, of which I have | 


heretofore ſpoken ; I fill a Copper to two-thirds 
with Well Water, and the remaining third up with 
Brazil Juice, to which I add about one Ounce 
of Aleppo Galls in very fine Powder, to every 
Pound of Stuff, and then boil it one or two 
Hours, as I want the Shade to be in Deepneſs: 
The Stuff is aired from Time to Time, and 
when it has taken the Colour deſired, it is well 
cooled before it is waſhed. This Stuff being 
bruſhed, the Nap layed, and cold-prefſed, comes 
out very fine and very ſmooth, oe 


[7-4 
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HE Fuſtic gives an Orange Colour that is 
not laſting, it is commonly uſed in the 
leſſer Dye, like the Roots or Huſks of Walnuts, 
without boiling the Stuff, ſo that it is eaſily manag- 
ed, It is often mixt with Walnut Huſks and 
Weld, to make Tobacco and Cinnamon Colours, 
and other like Shades. But this Wood is a very 
bad Ingredient, for its Colour being expoſed to 
the Air for a very ſhort Time, loſes all its Bright- 
neſs and the greateſt Part of its Yellow Shade. 


If a Stuff dyed with Fuſtic is dipt in the 
Woad Vat, a difagreable Olive enſues, which 
does not reſiſt the Air, but ſoon loſes its Colour. 


I have already ſaid that Fuſtic was made Uſe of 
in Languedoc for making of Lobſter Colours for 
Foreign Markets, as it greatly faves Cochineal. 
For this Purpoſe they mix Weld, Fuſtic and 
Cochineal with a little Cream of Tartar, in the 
fame Liquor, and the Stuff boiled in this Liquor 
comes out of a Lobſter Colour, and accordingly, to 
the Quantity of theſe different Ingredients, it be- 
comes more or leſs Red, tending to the Orange. 
Although the Method of mixing together Ingre- 
dients of the good with thoſe of the leſſer Dye 


ought 
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ought to be condemned, yet in this Caſe, and for 
this Colour only, which is in conſiderable De- 
mand in the Mediterranean, it appears that the 
Fuſtic may be tolerated ; for having attempted to 
make the ſame Colour, with only the Ingredients 
of the good Dye, I did not get a more laſting 
Colour. 


The Ghanke which the Air produces in 1 the 
Lobſter Colour made with Fuſtic is very ſenſible, 


but it is not ſo diſagreable as the Changes incident 


to ſeveral other Colours; for all the Shade goes 
off and weakens at once, ſo that it is rather a 
Diminution than a Change of Colour ; whereas 
the Lobſter Colour made with the Yellow Wood 
becomes of a Open Colour: | 


LY 


* 
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R G hee oe 
Nux Roucouor Raucourt is a Kind of dry Paſte 


brought from America, this Ingredient gives 
an Orange Colour pretty near the ſame as the 
Fuſtic, and the Dye is not more _ laſting. How- 
ever it is not by the Proof Allum that the Quality 
of the Roucou is to be judged, for this does not 
in the leaſt alter its Colour, on the contrary, it 
becomes finer and brighter, but the Air carries it 
off, and effaces it in a ſhort Time; Soap has the 
ſame Effect, and it is by this it muſt be tried 
according to the Inſtructions on theſe Kind of 
Proofs. The Place of this Ingredient is eaſily 
ſupplied in the good Dye by Weld and Madder 
mixt together, but Roucou 1s made Uſe of in the 
leſſer Dye, after the following Manner, 


Pearl Aſhes are diſſolved in a Copper with a 
ſufficient Quantity of Water ; it is well boiled for 
one Hour that the Aſhes may be totally diſſolved; 
then as many Pounds of Roucou as there are of 
Athes, are added, the Liquor is well raked and 
ſuffered to boil for a Quarter of an Hour; the 
Wool or Stuffs that are to be dyed, are then dipt 
without any Preparation except dipping them in 
luke-warm Water, that the Colour may ſpread 


itſelf equally. - | 
| 5 1 
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They are left in this Liquor, working them 
2 until they are come to the deſired 


| Shale, 6 ter which, they are walhed and dried. 


T he Roucou is often mixt with other Rs. 
dients of the lefſer Dye, but I cannot give any 
Inſtructions on theſe Mixtures, as they depend 
on the Shades you wiſh to make, and are in 


themſelyes attended with no Difhculty, 


I have boiled the Stuff in Allum ind Tartar, 
before I dyed it with *Roucou, but though 'the 
Colour was more laſting, it was not ſufficiently ſo 
to be deemed of the good Dye. On the whole, 
the Rourou is a very Pad Ingredient for dying of 
Wool, and is not made much uſe of, for it is 
dear, and other Ingredients that are cheaper and 
Hold! * are uſed in its ſtead. 


Wool dyed with Ribob, ag Marge Is dipt 
I the In ndigo dr Woad Vat; takes a Reddiſh 
Olive, which in a very fhort Time becomes al- 
moſt Blue in the Air, the Colour given: by the 
| Rovevn aaa 
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n 
Of the Grains f AvIGNoN. 


HE Grains of Avignon are but little uſed 
in dying, they give a pretty good Yellow, 
but, not laſting, no more than the Green, pro- 
duced by dipping in the ſame. Liquor a Stuff that 
has a. Ground. of Blue, Fo work it the- Stuff 
muſt be bailed i in Allum and Tartar as for Weld. 
Then a freſh. Liquor is made with theſe Grains, 
and the Stuff is dipt, and muſt lie in it longer or 
ſhorter, according to the Shade that is nouns, | 

There is no Diff culty. 1 in working of it, ſo need 
only obſerve that it ought never to he uſed but 
when all other Ingredients for dying Yellow. are 


wanting; this muſt ſeldom | Hrs a8 2 are 
neither ſcarce nor dear. 


T 2 | CHAP. 
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MOOR UN TNC NU. 


| C N . 


— 


HE Turmeric is a Root that is brought from 
the Eaſt- Indies; that which comes from Pat- 
na is moſt valued. The Indian Dyers call it Ha- 
leli; it is alſo called  Concome in the Regula- 
tions of M. Colbert, It is reduced to a very fine 
Powder, and uſed pretty near the ſame Way as the 
Grain of Avignon, but in much leſs Quantity, 
on Account of its yielding a great deal of Dye. 
It is ſomewhat better than the other Vellow In- 
gredients ſpoken of in the preceding Chapter, 
but as it is dear, it is a ſufficient Reaſon for ſel- 
dom or never uſing it in the leſſer De. 


— 


It is ſometimes uſed in the great Dye, to gild 
the Yellows made with Weld, and to brighten 
and orange the Scarlets ; but this Practice is to be 
condemned ; for the Air carries off all the Colour 
of the Turmeric in a ſhort Time, ſo that the 
gilded Yellows return to their firſt State, and the 
Scarlets brown conſiderably ; when this happens 
to theſe ſort of Colours, it may be looked on as 
certain, that they have been falſified with this In- 
gredient, which is not laſtipg. 


] omit 
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I omit ſpeaking of Saffron, which may alſo be 
made Uſe of to dye Yellow, but which I believe 
is not uſed, Firſt on Account of its being dear, 
and Secondly becauſe its Yellow is ſtill worſe than 
thoſe of the two preceding Ingredients. 


This is all that remains for me to fay on the 

_ Ingredients of the leſſer Dye, they are only to be 
_ uſed for common and low-priced Stuffs. It is 
not that I think it impoſſible to extract laſting 
Colours from them, but then thoſe Colours will 
not ſtriftly be the ſame which theſe Ingredients 
yield naturally, or by the ordinary Methods, as 
that Gum and Aſtriction which is wanting in 
them muſt be added, and then they are no more. 
2 Quality ; conſequeatly the — — 
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OR Pearl Colour or Silver Grey, to dye forty 
1 Pounds of Woolen Cloth or Worſted, boil in 
a ſmall Copper four Pounds of Logwood Chips 
for Half an Hour, add to it fix Ounces of Pearl 
Aſhes, and mix them well together; while this is 
performing, (having the Worſted well ſcoured 
and parcelled in Hanks on the Dye-Sticks) heat 
a great Copper with clean Water, and put one 
Peck of Wheat Bran in a Bag into the Copper; 
let it remain with often ſtirring about one Hour; 
when. the Water begins to boil, put in three 
Ounces of Allum, which will throw the Filth of 
the Water to the Top, when it muſt be taken 
off with the Bowl; waſh the Worſted in this 
Liquor about forty Minutes, when it muſt be 
taken up, and three or four Pails of the Logwood 
Liquor added to the Allum Water. The Goods 
muſt then be worked very quick for forty Mi- 
nutes, when you may add more Logwood Liquor 
if you ſee occaſion. Great Care muſt be taken 
after waſhing to dry this Colour in the Shade, or 
it will perhaps change. SO 


Some dye this Colour in one Liquor and boil 
the Logwood in a Bag. This Proceſs is leſs te- 
dious, but I prefer the former. It will be my 
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for the Dyer to take Notice, that if too great a 
Quantity of Allum or Aſhes are uſed herein, the 
Colour ill be imperfect; for the Allum, if uſed. 
in a right Proportion, gives that Bloom to the 
Goods which is neceſſary for a Pearl; if too much, 
the contrary would happen. The Aſhes alſo, if 
uſed in too great Quantity, would make the Co- 
lour too Red; this may ſeem a Contradiction, 


becauſe the Aſhes are an er but Practice * 
teach the Truth. . 


* 


Another excellent Silver . 


For twenty Pounds Weight of Cloth or Worſt- 
ed, eight Ounces of Allum and twelve Pounds of 
Fenugreek muſt boil with the Goods Half an 
Hour; then take it up, and add one Pound of 
Pearl-Aſhes and eight Ounces of Brazil Wood; 
boil them gently with the Goods Half an Hour; 3 
| rinſe it and you have a 8 Colour: 
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On the Proof of DYytd Woor and 
WooLEN STUFFS. 


s it has been found that the Methods pre- 

eventh Article of the French Regulations for the 
Dyers in the good Dye, of Qloth, Serges, and 
other Woolen Stuffs made in 1669, and by Article 
220 of the general Inſtructions for the dying of 
Wool of all Colours, and for the Culture of 
Drugs and Ingredients therein uſed made in 1671, 
were inſufficient for an exact Judgment of the 
Goodneſs or Falſity of ſeveral Colours, that they 
might ſometimes lead into Error, and leave room 
for Diſputes, different Experiments have been 
made by the French King's order, on Wool deſigned 
for the Manufacture of Tapeſtry, to aſcertain the 
Degree of Goodneſs of each Colour, and the moſt 
convincing Proofs of each. GT 


For this Purpoſe, fine Wool was dyed in dif- 
ferent Colours both in the great and: lefſer Dye, 
and expoſed to the Air and Sun during a proper 
Time; the good Colours kept themſelves per- 
fectly, and the falſe ones were carried off more or 
leſs according to their bad Quality ; and as a Colour 
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is only to be. accounted good inaſmuch as it 
reſiſts the Action of the Air and Sun; this Proof 
ſerved as a Rule to decide the Goodneſs of differ- 
ent Colours. 3 1117. Ade 


” 
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Acſter this ſeveral Proofs were made on the ſame 
Wool, whoſe Patterns had been expoſed to the 
Air and Sun, and it was immediately found that 
the ſame Trials could not be indifferently uſed in 
proving of all Colours; for it often happened that 
one Colour, known to be good by-Expoſitien to 
the Air, was conſiderably changed by the Eſſay 
—_ and that a falſe - Colour: ſtood the ſame 
aten tits | # Ft 141 31 : 


— 
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Theſe Experiments exploded Lemon Juice, 
Vinegar, ſour Waters, and ſtrong Waters, as it 
was impoſſible to aſcertain the Degree of Acidity 
of theſe Liquors; and it appeared that the ſureſt 
Method is to uſe Ingredients with cummon Water, 
whoſe Effects are always equal. | 


In following this Plan, it has been judged ne- 
ceſſary to divide into three Claſſes, all the Colours 
in which Wool is dyed, either in the great or leſſer 
Dye, and to fix the Ingredients that are to be 
made Uſe of in the Eſſay Proofs of the Colours, 
comprehended in each o theſe three Claſſes. 


The Colours comprehended in the firſt Claſs 
are to undergo the Proof of Roman Allum, thoſe 
of the ſecond with White Soap, and thoſe of the 
third with Red ant, P 


But it is not ſufficient to be aſſured of the Good- 
neſs of a Colour, by uſing in the Proof Ingredients 
whoſe Effect may always be equal; it is alſo ne- 

ceſſary, 


the Water boils ſtrongly, 
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ceſfary, that not only the Duration of this Trial 
be exactly determined, but even the Quantity of 
Water fixed; for the Proportion of Water confi- 
derably augments or diminithes the Activity of the 


Ingredients which are put into it. The Method 


of proceeding in theſe different Proofs ſhall be ſet 


| forth i in n nad Arucies: | 
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One Pound of Water and Half an Ounce of 
Allum are to be put into an Earthen Veſſel or Pan. 


The Veſſel is to be placed on the Fire, and when 
the Wool is put in and 
left to boil for five Minutes, after which it is to 


be taken out and waſhed' in cold Water; the 
ſnare re — pomy oat Woot nn 
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"When 15391 Pattorns are to Anderegg lhe Proof 
together, the Quantity of Water and Allum is to 
be doubled, or even trippled, which will no ways 
change the 5 or Effect of the Proof, if you 
dblerre the ſame Proportion of Water and Allum, 
ſo that for each — of . there Ä be one 
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To . the Effect of the Proof more certain, 


Care muſt be taken not to try N 2825 N of 
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f IV. 


The Pr with White 8 is to be made thi>. 
wy eng : 2655 * 


o one: bend of Water add two Dives of 
White Soap, and place the Veſſel on the Fire; 
ſtir it with a Stiek chat the Soap may be thorough- 
2 diſſolved; When it is ſo, and the Water boils 

gly, the Woollen Ane is W n | 
to boil for 6 


v. 
When ſeveral Patterns are — 
the ſame Method ũs to be obſerved as in the — 


Article, that is, to put to each Pound * en 
two Brackims og. „ 210 


4 
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The Proof wah Red Tartar muſt be exactly the 
| ame, with the ſame Proportions as the Proof with 
Allum, taking Care that the Tartar is finely pow- 

dered and well diſſolved in the eee he 
r is put in. | 3 > 


VH. 

The following Colours are to he proved with 
Roman Allum, viz. Crimſon of all Shades, Ve- 
netian Scarlet, Flame Colour or common Scarlet, 
Cherry Colour and other Shades of 8 
Violets and Gris-de-lin of all Shades, Purples, 
Lobfter, Pomegranate, Slate Greys, Laender 


—_ Violet Greys, Vinous 0 l all 
other like Shades. en 
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VIII. 

If contrary to the Orders of the Regulations on 
Aying, any tage redients of the falſe Dye have been 
made Uſe of for fine Wool dyed in Crimſon, the 
Cheat will be eaſily found out by the Proof of 
Allum, for it changes the fine Crimſon a little 
on the Violet, that is, makes it border a little on 
the Gris - de- lin, but it deſtroys the higheſt Shades 
of the Baſtard Erimſod; * this Proof is a ſure 
Method to diſtinguiſh falſe Crimſon from fine. 


IX. 


1 Searleti of Kermes or Grain, commonly called 
i Venetian Scarlet, is no ways prejudiced by this 
Proof; it raiſes the Fire Colour Scarlet to a Pur- 
ple, and gives a Violet Colour to the li ighter 
Shades, ſo that they border on the Gris-de-lin. 
but it carries off the greateſt Part of the falſe Bra- 
zil Scarlet, and brings it to an Onion-Peel Co- 
lour; it has yet a more ſenſible Effect on *the 
2 Shades of this falſe Colour. 0 


Tze fame Proof Cartes off almoſt entirely the 
Scarlet of Flock and its Sade. 


K 
Though the Violet is not a ſimple Colour, but 
ne of Blue and Red Shades, it is nevertheleſs 
of ſo much TT Re. as to More a 1850 
— 75 7 


* The b Proof wich 1 Allum has ſcarce- 
ly any Effect on the fine Violet, whereas it conſi- 
derably alters the falſe ; but it muſt: be obſerved, 
that it does not always equally carry off a get 
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Part of the Shade of the falſe Violet, becauſe this 
Colour has ſometimes a Ground of Woad or In- 
digo ; now this Ground being of the good Dye, is 
not carried off by the Proof, but the Redneſs 
goes off, and the Brown Shades become almoſt 


Blue, and the pale ones of the Colour of Lees of 


XI. 
With regard to half fine Violets, forbidden by 
the preſent Regulations, they muſt be ranked in 


the Claſs of falſe Violets, and do not ſtand the 
Proof. 1 


The fine Gris-de-lin may be known from the 

falſe by the ſame Method, the Difference is but 
trifling; the Gris-de-lin of the good Dye loſes a 
little leſs than that of the falſe. | 


XIII. Tf 
Fine Purples intirely reſiſt the Proof with Al- 
lum, whereas the falſe intirely loſe the greateſt 
Part of their Colour, - DE 
5 =. Tt 
Lobſter Colours and Pomegranate ſtrike on the 
Purple after the Proof, if they have been made 
with Cochineal, whereas they will pale greatly if 
1 been uſed; the Uſe of which is pro- 

ited. 8 | | 


Blues of the good Dye will loſe nothing in the 
Proof, whether of Wo or Indigo; but thoſe 


0 remain Green. 
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of the lefler Dye will loſe the greateſt Part of their 
"Colour, . 
XVI. i 
"the Slate G Lavender Greys, Violet 


we and Vinous Greys, loſe almoſt all their 


Colour if they are of the falſe Dye; whereas they 
perfectly maintain it, if of the good. | 


XVII. 1 "ow 


” She Prob of the following Colours are to be 
made with White Soap; Yellow, Jonquille or 
Lemon Colour, Orange, and all the Shades of 
Yellow ; all Green Shades from the Yellow Green 
or light 'Green, to the Cabbage or Parrot Green, 
the Reds of re e 3 OE! ne | 
An like. e 

XVII. 


This Proof e ſhews if the Yellows and 
other Shades derived from it are of a good or falſe 


Dye; for.it carries off the. greateſt. Part of their 


Colour if they have been made with Grains of 
Avignon, Roucou, Turmeric, Fuſtic or Saffron, 


whole Uſe is prohibited for fine Dyes, but it no- 


ways impairs the Yellows made with Savory, 
Dyers Wood, Yellow Wood, Weld, or Fenu- 


n 1 rb 


XIX. 


- The fame Proof will alſo ſhew the Goodneſs of 
Greens, as thoſe of the falſe Dye loſe moſt of 
their Colour, or become Blue if they have a 
Ground of Woad or Indig o; whereas thoſe of 
the good Dye loſe almoft "nothing ef their Shade, 


XX, The 
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XX. 

The Reds of pure Madder lole ER 1 the 

Soap Proof, on the.contrary-become. finer, but if 

Brazil Wood has. been uſed, they loſe their Co- 


lour in Proportion to the ure e of it in the 
Compoligicn of the Dye. | 


BY + « 8 e lt ag 
Cin namon, auff Ebléurs and be nb 
Caſt, are-ſareely altered by this Proof, if of the 


good Dye, but they loſe conſiderably if Roucou, 
F WL or dfolyed F lock has been i made Uſe of, 


XXII. 


The Proof of Allum would be of no Uk and 

might even lead us into Errors with re ard to 
ſeveral Colours belonging to this ſecond Claſs, for 
it no ways alters the Faſtic nor the Roucou, 
which nevertheleſs do not withiſtand the Action 
of the Air; on the other Hand it carries off a 
great Part of the Savory anid of the Dyers Wood, - 
which 1) Pn elows and Greens. 2 


Hatt ag ck XXIII. 


N All the 3 or Root cheese 
the Proof with Red Tartar. The Dyers call by 
this Name all Colours that are not derived from 
the five primary Colours; they are made with 
Rinds and Roots of Walnut, Alder-Bark, Sumach 
or Roudoul, Santal and Soot ; each of theſe In- 
gredients gives a great Variety of Sbades, which , 
are all comprehended under the grfieral: Name. of 
Brown or. Root, Colour. 


4 
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XXIV. 

The above named Ingredients in the preceding 
Article are good, except the Santal and- Soot, 
which are not quite ſo good, and make the Wool 
ſtiff when too great a Quantity is uſed, ſo that 
all this Proof can ſhew on theſe Kind of Colours, 
is, whether too much Santal or Soot has been 
put into them; in this Caſe they Ioſe conſiderably 
by the Proof with Tartar ; but if made with other 
Ingredients, with only a moderate Quantity of 
Santal or Soot, they ſtand a great deal better. 


Black is the only Colour which cannot be com- 
prehended in any of the three Claſſes abovemen- 
tioned, and a much more active Proof muſt be 
made Uſe of. To know if the Wool has had 
à deep Ground of Blue, conformable to the Re- 
gulations, the Proof is to be made in the follow- 
ing Manner: Take a Pint or Pound of Water, 
one Ounce of Tartar, and the ſame Quantity of 
Roman Allum well powdered; boil it, and then 
put in the Pattern; let it boil ſtrongly for a 
Quarter of an Hour, and afterwards waſh it in cold 
Water; you will then eaſily know if it has had 
the proper Blue Ground, for if ſo, the Wool 
will remain of a dark Blue almoſt Black; if not 


-_ 


it will turn very Grey. 


| . 
It is common to brown certain Colours with 
Galls and Copperas; this Operation is called 
Browning, which is to be permitted in the good 
Dye; but as this may cauſe a particular Effect in 
proving of theſe Colours, it is to be 1 _— 
| 2/tho* 
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altho' the Proof Liquor appears loaded with Dye 
as the Browning is carried off, the Wool muſt 
be reputed of a good Dye if it ſtill preſerves its 
Ground; if on the contrary it loſes it, it is then 
deemed to be- of the falſe Dye. . 


g . - = > 
cy 
"* 4 : of 4H 1 25 0 K oy 1 aer — 
5 7 7 XXVII 5 | | ; 2 * 


Although the Browning, which is made of 
Galls and Copperas, iff of the good Dye, yet as 
it hardens the Wool, it is better to make Uſe of 
the Indigo or Woad Vat in preference. 


; XXVIIL 


Common Greys made with Galls and Copperas 
are not to undergo any, of. theſe Proofs, becauſe 
theſe Colours are of the good Dye, and are not 
otherways made;;” but-it=15*to-be-obferved; that 
they are firſt to be paſſed thro* the Liquor of 
Galls, and. afterwards thro* a ſecond, Liquor, 
containing the Copperas, which” muſt* be much 
cooler than the firſt, for by this Method they are 


-— 


* 


made finer and more laſting. Fi 
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MONG the infinite Variety of Colours, 
which glow in the Flowers of Plants, there 
are very few which have any Durability, or whoſe 
fugitive Beauty can be arreſted by Art, ſo as to 
be applied to any valuable Purpoſes. The only 
anent ones are the Yellow. "The Red, the 

Blue, and all the intermediate Shades of Purples, 
Crimſons, Violets, &c. are extremely periſhable. 
Many of theſe Flowers. loſe their Colour 1 
2 | | are!y. 
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barely dried; eſpecially if they are dried ſlowly, 
as has been uſually directed, in a ſhady and not 


warm Place. The Colours of all of them periſh, 
on keeping, even in the cloſeſt Veſſels. The 
more haſtily they are dried, and the more per- 
fectly they are ſecured from the Air, the longer 
they retain their Beauty. The colouring Matter, 
extracted and applied on certain Bodies, is ſtill 
more periſhable : Oſtentimes it is changed or 
deſtroyed in the Hands of the Operator. 


£ 07 Blue Flowers. #; 


- The Colour of many Blue Flowers is extracted 
by Infuſion. in Water, but, there are ſome from 
which Water gains only a reddiſh or a purpliſh 


Hue. Of thole that have been tried, there is not 
one which gives any Blue Tincture to Spirituous 
Liquors : Some give no Colour at all, and ſome 


a reddiſh one. The Juice preſt out from the 


freſh Flowers is for the moſt Part Blue. 


The Blue Juices and Infuſions are changed 
Red by all Acids; the Marine Acid ſeems to 
ſtrike the moſt florid Red. The Flowers them- 
ſelves, macerated in Acid Liquors, impart alſo a 
deep Red Tincture. Alkalies, both fixt and 
volatile, and Lime Water, change them to a 


Green. Thoſe Infuſions or Juices, which have 


nothing of the native Colour of the Flower, ſuf- 
fer the ſame Changes from the Addition of Acid 
and Alkaline Liquors ; even when the Flowers have 
been kept till their Colour is loſt, Infuſions made 
from them acquire ſtill a Red Colour from the 
one, and a Green from the other, though in. a 
leſs Degree than when the Flowers were 9 
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Tune Red Colour produced by Acids; is ſcarce- 
ly more durable than the Original Blue: Applied 

upon other Bodies, and expoſed to the Air, it 
| gradually degenerates into à faint Purpliſh, and 

at length diſappears, - leaving hardly any Stain be- 
hind. The Greek produced by Alkalies changes 
to a Yellow, which does not fade ſo ſoon. 
The Green by Lime Water is more permanent 
and more beautiful. Green Lakes, prepared 
from theſe Flowers by Lime Water, have been 
uſed as Pigments by the Painter. ; 


The Flowers of Cyanus have been ereatly re- 
commended; as affording: elegant and durable 
Blue Pigments; but I — never been able to 
extract from them any Blue Colour at all. They 
retain their Colour indeed when haſtily dried, 
longer than ſome other Blue Flowers, but they 
communicate nothing oſ it to any Kind of Men- 
ſtruum. Infuſions of them in watery, ſpirituous 
and oily Liquors, are all more or leſs of a reddiſh 
Caſt, without any Tendency to Blue. Allum, 
which is ſaid to heighten and preſerve their Blue 
Colour, changes it like that of ather. Blue 
Flowers, to a purpliſh Red; Acids to a deep 
_y Alkalies and Lime Water ws” a Green. 


Solution of Tin, added to the watery: Infu- 
turns it to a fine Crimſon : On ſtanding, a 

beagtiful Red Fecula ſubſides, but it loſes all its 
Colour by the Time it is dry. The wate _ 
ſion, inſpiſſated to the Conſiſtence of an 
made with reQified Spirit, is — — | 
The Colour of both Extracts, ſpread thin and 
expoſed to the Air, quickly fades. e 

The 
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The Flowers employed in theſe Experiments 

were thoſe of the common Blue Bottle of the 

Cornfields : Cyanus ſegetum C. B. Centaurea Caly- 

cibus Serratis 2 Linearibus intægerrimis;  infi- 
| 1 9 50 


mis Dentatis 


” Py 


nn, Spec. 
Ned Flawers. 


as $ 2 


heightened by Acids, and turned Green by Alka- 
lies like thoſe of the Blue; but this is far from 
being univerſal. Among thoſe. I have examined 

the Roſe Colours and purpliſh Reds were all 
changed nearly in the ſame Manner as the Blues, 
but the full-deep Reds were not. The deep In- 


” 


fuſion of Red Poppies is turned by Alkalies, not 


to a Green but to a duſky Purple. 


Tell Flotuers. N 

The Colours of Yellow Flowers, whether pale 
or deep, are in general durable. Many of them 
are as much ſo perhaps, as any of the native Co- 
lours of Vegetables. The Colour is extracted 
both by Water and by Spirit; the watery Infu- 
ſions are the deepeſt. Neither Acids nor * 
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lies alter the Species of Colour, though both of 
them vary its Shade; Acids rendering it paler, 
and Alkalies deeper: Allum likewiſe conſiderably 
heightens it, though not ſo much as Alkalies. 


Wool or Silk, impregnated with a Solution of 
Allum and Tartar, receives, on being boiled with 
the watery Infuſion, or Decoftion, a durable Yel- 
low Dye, more or lefs deep according as the Li- 
quor is more or leſs faturated with the colouring 
An Infuſion: of the Flowers made in alkaline 
Ley, precipitated by Allum, gives a. durable Fel- 
low Lake, Some of theſe Flowers, particularly 
thoſe of the Chryſanthemum, or Corn-Marigold, 
appear (from the Ars Tin&ora: Fundamentalis, pub- 
liſhed by Stabil) to be made Uſe of by the German 
VVV 


In ſome of the deep reddiſh Yellow, or Orange: 
coloured Flowers, the Yellow Matter ſeems to be 
of the fame Kind with that of the pure Yellow 
Flowers, but the Red to be of a different Kind 
from the pure Red ones: Watery Menſtrua take 
up only the Yellow and leave the Red, which 
may afterwards be extracted by rectified Spirit of 
Wine, or by Water acuated with fixed alkaline 
Salt. Such particularly are the Saffron-coloured 
Flowers of Carthamus. - Theſe, after the Yellow 
Matter has been extracted by Water, are ſaid to 
give a Red Tincture to Ley; from which, on 
ſtanding at reſt for ſome Time, a deep bright Red 
'Fecula ſubſides, called, from one of the Names 
of the Plant which produces it, Saf-Flower, and 
from the Countries whence it is commonly 
brought to us, Spaniſb Red, and China _ 
Fe : | this 
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this Pigment impregnates Spirits of Wine with a 
beautiful Red Tincture, but communicates no 
Colour to Water. 2 


I have endeavoured to ſeparate by the ſame 
Treatment, the Red Matter of ſome of the other 
reddiſh Vellow Flowers, as thoſe of the Garden 
Marigold, but without Succeſs. Plain Water 
extracted a Yellow Colour, and alkaline Ley ex- 
trated” afterwards only a paler Yellow ; though 
the Digeſtions were continued till the Flowers had 

loſt their Colour, the T inctures were no other 
than Yellow, and not ſo deep as thoſe obtained 
from the pure Vellow Flowers. 


The little Yellow Floſculi, which in Tome 
Kinds of Flowers are collected into a compact 
round Diſc, as in the Daiſy and Corn-Marigold, 
agree ſo far as they have been examined with' the 
expanded Yellow Petala. Their Colour is affe&- 
ect in the ſame Manner by Acids, by Alkalies, 


and by Allum, and equally extracted by Water 
and by Spirit. 


But the Vellow Farina or fine Duſt lodged on 
the Tips of the Stamina of Flowers, appears to 
be of a different Kind. It gives a fine bright 
Yellow to Spirit, and a duller Yellow to Water ; 
the undiſſolved Part, proving in both Caſes of a 
pale yellowiſh White. Both the watery and ſpi- 
rituous Tinctures were brightened by alkaline Li- 
quors, turned Red by Acids, and again a d 
Yellow on adding more of the Alkali. I know 
no __ vegetable Yellow that is changed Red by 
Acids, 5 . 


White 
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White Flowers are by no 9 deſtitute of 
colouring Matter. Alkaline Lixivia extract from 
ſome of them a Green Tincture, and change their 
colourleſs expreſſed Juices to the ſame Colour. 
But I have not obſerved that they are turned Red 


omen The F lowers of the common wild 


volvulus or Bind weed, which in all their Parts 
are White, give a deep Vellow or Orange 'Tinc- 


ture to plain Water, which, like the Tinctures of 
Flowers which are W of that Colour, is 


rendered paler by Acids, beightened a little by 
Allum, and more conſiderably by alkaline Salts. 


The Vapours of the volatile vitriolic Acid, or of 


burning Sulphur, which whiten or deſtroy the 
Colour of the coloured fkerpefe W no 1G) ange 
* the We 
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TME Red Juices of Fruits, as Red Currants, 
I. Mulberries, Elder Berries, and Morello and 
Black Cherries, &c. gently inſpiſſated to Dryneſs, 
diſſolve again almoſt totally in Water, and appear 
nearly of the ſame Red Colour as at firſt, Recti- 
fied Spirit extracts the tinging Particles, leaving a 
_ conſiderable Portion of mucilaginous Matter un- 
diſſolved: And hence the ſpirituous Tincture 
proves of à brighter Colour than the watery. 
The Red Solutions and the . Juices themſelves are 
ſometimes made dull, and ſometimes more florid, 
by Acids, and generally turned purpliſh by Al- 
kae, SO SIS og ed KI, 


The Colours of theſe Juices are for the moſt 
Part periſhable. They reſiſt indeed the Power of 
Fermentation, and continue almoſt unchanged 
after the Liquor has been converted into Wine. 
But when the Juice is ſpread thinly on other Bo- 
dies, exſiccated, and expoſed to the Air, the Co- 
lour quickly alters and decays: The bright lively 
Reds change the ſooneſt. The dark, dull Red 
Stain from the Juice of the Black-Cherry, is of 
conſiderable Durability. The Fruit of the Ame 
rican Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, the Plant upon 
which the Cochineal * is produced, is perhaps 
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an Exception : This bright Red Fruit, according” 
to Labat, gives a beautiful Red Dye. Some Ex- 
periments, however, made upon the Juice of that 
Fruit, as brought into England, did not ſeem to 
promiſe any great Advantage from it; but the 
Particulars I cannot now recollect. | 


The ripe Berries of Buckthorn ſtain Paper of 
a Green Colour. From theſe is prepared the 
Subſtance called Sap-Green, 'a Pigment ſufficient- 
ly durable, readily foluble in Water, but not miſ- 
cible with Oil. The Berries dried whilſt. Green, 
and macerated in Allum-W ater, are faid to yield 
a Yellow Pigment; and when they have grown 
over-ripe, ſo as to fall off ſpontaneouſly, a Purple 
one. Woollen Cloth, prepared with Allum and 
Tartar, receives, on being boiled with the Ber- 
ries, a periſhable: Yellow * The French Ber- 
ries, or grained Avignon of the French Dyers, one 
of the moſt falſe, that is, the moſt periſhable of 
the Yellow Dyes, is the Berry of a Species of 
Buekthorn ſmaller than that which grows wild 


. * 


of 


It is faid that the Berry of the Heliotropium 
tricoccum, which grows wild about Montpelier, 
ſtains Paper of a We Colour, and that this 
Green turns preſently to a Blue: That the com- 
mon Blue Paper receives its Colour from this 
Juice: And that the Red Rags, called Turnſol, 
employed for colourin Wines and other Liquors, 
are tinctured by the fame Juice, turned Red by 
Acids. According to M. N:ffolle of the French. 
Academy of Sciences (as quoted by Savary in his 
Diftionaire de Commerce) the colouring Juice is 
obtained, not- from the Berries, but, from the 
Tops of the Plant, gathered in Auguſt, Lanny: og 
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Mills, and then committed to the Preſs. The 
22 is expoſed to the Sun about an Hour, the 1 

Tags dipped in it, dried in the Sun, moiſtened by 14 
the Vapour which ariſes during the ſlacking ot 
Quick-Lime with Urine, then dried again in the 
Sun, and dipped again in the Juice. The Dutch 
and others are ſaid to prepare Turnſol Rags, and 
Turnſol in the Maſs, from different Ingredients, 
among which Archil is a principal one. vol 
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In ſome Plants, Peony. for Inſtance, the Seeds 
at a certain Point of Maturity are covered with: a 
fine ſhining Red Membrane: The Pellicles of the 
Seeds of a certain American Tree afford the Red 
Maſſes brought into Hurope under the Names of 
Annotto, Orlaan, and Roucau. The Red Seeds, 
cleared from the Pods, are ſteeped in Water for 
ſeven or eight Days or longer, till the Liquor be- 
gins to ferment; then ſtrongly ſtirred, and ſtamp- 
ed with Wooden Paddles and Beaters, to pro- 
mote the Separation of the Red Seins: This Pro- 
ceſs is repeated ſeveral Times till the Seeds are 
left White. The Liquor paſſed through cloſe 

Cane Sieves is pretty thick, of a deep Red Co- 
lour, and a very ill Smell. In boiling it throws 
up its colouring Matter to the Surface in Form of 
Scum, which is afterwards boiled down by itſelf 
12 due Conſiſtence, and made up while ſoft into 
Balls bn aft Ar tot cus e 
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bes awe boo Bo. ene 
The Annotto ommonly met with among us, is 
moderately hard and dry, of a Brown Colour on 
the Outſide, and a dull Red within. It is with 
Difficulty acted on by Water, and tinges the Li- 
quor only of a pale browniſh Vellow Colour. In 
rectified Spirit of Wine it readily diſſolves, and 
communicates a high Orange or yellowiſh Red. 
/ | 2 Hence 
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Hetice it is uſed as an Ingredient in Varniſhes, for 
giving more or leſs of ati Orange Caſt to the ſim- 
ple Fellows. Alkaline Salts render it perfectly 

ſoluble in boiling Water, without altering its Co. 
lour. Wool or Silk boiled in the Solution, ac- 

quire a deep but not a ＋ 7 durable Orange Dye. 

Its Colour is not cha by Allum or by Acids 
any more than by Alkaties? but when. imbibed 
in Cloth, it is diſcharged by Soap, and deſtroyed 
by Expoſure to the Air. 


Mr. Pott, in the Berlin Memoirs for the Year 
f 17 52, mentions a very extraordinary Property of 
this Concrete. With the vitriolic Acid, it pro- 
% duces a Blue Colour, of extreme Beauty, but 
with this capital Defect, that all Salts and Li- 
* quors, even common Water, deſtroys it.“ The 
Speeimen of Annotto which T'examined, was not 
ſenſibly acted on by Spirit of Vitriol. 11 received 
no Change in its own Colour, and communicated 
none to the Liquor! Nor did any viſible Change 


enſue, upon dropping the Acid into Tinctures ot 
Annotto made in Water or iti Spirit. 1 


1 


1 2 1 435 #1 
©4770 3 qo! 111 139 HE 13 My Ti l 


el informs us, that we Baden prepare an 
Annotto greatly ſuperior to that Which is brought 
to us; of a bright ſhinning Red Colour, almoſt 
equal to Carmine; that #67” this Purpoſe, inſtead 
of ſteeping and fermenting the Seeds in Water, 
they rub them with the Hands previouſly dipt 1 
Oil, till the Pellicles come off, and arg reduced 
into a clear: Paſte, which is Tcraped off from the 
Hands with a Knife, and laid on a clean Leaf in 
the Shade to dry. De Lace? in his Notes on 
LAaregrave's Natural Hiſtory of Brazil, "mentions 
10 * Kinds of Arete. one i of Let no 
bas aotoflitt bs ua _ Erimion 
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Crimſon Colour, (Coccineus) uſed as a Fucus ; 


and another which gives a Colour inclining more 
to that of Saffron. This laſt, which is our An- 


notto, he ſuppoſes to be a Mixture of the firſt 


Sort with certain rezinous Matters, and with 
the Juice of the Root of the Free. 


Ximenes relates, that Annotto with Urine 
ſtains Linen of ſuch a permanent Colour that it 


can never be waſhed out. Perhaps firſt, Sort 


is meant, Our Annotto, boiled in Urine, im- 
parted to Linen a. deep Vellowiſn Red: The 
ſtained Linen, hung out in the Air in Summer, 
in ſeven or eight Days loſt all its Colour and be- 
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HE Green Colour of the Leaves of Plants 
I s extracted by rectified Spirit of Wine and 
by Oils. The Spirituous Tinctures are gene: 
rally of a fine deep Green, even when the Leaves 
themſeves are dull coloured, or Yellowiſh, or 
hoary. The Colour however ſeldom abides long 
even in the Liquor; much leſs when the tinging 
Matter is ſeparated in a ſolid Form, and expoſed 
with a large Surface to the Air. The Editor of 
the Hirtenberg Phar macepœia obſerves, that the 
Leaves of Acanthus, Brankurſine or Bears-breech, 
give a more durable Green Fincture to Spirit than. 
thaſe of any other Herb. Alkalies heighten the 
Colour both of the Tinctures and Green Juices. 
Acids weaken, deſtroy or change it to a Browniſh. 
Lime Water improves. both the Colour and the 
Durability. By Means of Lime, not inelegant 
Green Lakes are procurable, from the Leaves of. 
— Lilly of the Valley, and ſeveral other 
ants, 


There are very few. Herbs which communicate. 
any Share of their Green Colour to Water; per- 
haps none that give a Green of any conſiderable. 
Deepneſs. It is ſaid however, that the Leaves of 
ſome Plants give a Green Dye to Woolen, with- 
out the Addition of any other Colouring Matter; 

f prticularly 
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particularly thoſe of the Wild Chervil on Cow- 
Weed (Myrrhis ſylugſtris ſeminibus lævibus, C. B). 
the common on ai and Devil's Bit. The 
Proceſs with this laſt, as deſcribed by Linnaus (in 
the Svenſia Acad. Handle. ars, 1742) is pretty re- 
markabſe. The Peaſants he infos ms us, in ſome 
of the Swediſh Provinces, ſtratify the freſh Leaves 


with Woollen Yarn, and boil them about as long 


as it is ena to boil Fiſh, 


| The whole i is ſuffered to ſtand i in the Veſſel for 
A Night. The Wool, taken out in the Morning, 
does not appear to have received any Colour. 
The Pot is again made hot, and the Yarn hung 
over it upon a Stick, covered with an inverted 
Dith to confine the Steam, for this Steam is ſup- 
poſed to be eſſential to the Colour. The Yarn 
1s afterwards wrung, the Leaves taken out of 
the boiling Liquor, a little freſh Water added to 
the Pecoction, and the Wool frequently dipt 
the till it appears ancient coloured. 


The Leaves of many Kinds of Herbs and 


Trees, give a Yellow Dye to Wool or Woolen 
Cloth that has been previouſly boiled with a So- 
lution of Allum and Tartar; ; Weld in particular 
affords a fine Yellow, and is commonly made 
Uſe of for this Purpoſe by the Dyers, and culti- 
vated in large Quantities in ſome Parts of England. 
There is no Colour for which we have ſuch 
Plenty of Materials as for Yellow. Mr. Hellot 
obſerves in his Art de Teindre, that all Leaves, 
Barks, and Roots which on being chewed diſco- 
ver a flight Aftringency, as the Leaves of the Al- 
mond, Peach and Pear Trees, Ath-Bark, (eſpe- 


cially that taken off after the firſt riſing of the- 


Sap in Spring) the Roots of Wild Patience, &c.. 
yield. 
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yield durable Yellows more or leſs beautiful ac- 
.cording to.the Length of Time that the boiling is 
continued, and the Proportions of Allum and 
Tartar in the | Preparatory Liquor: That a 
large Quantity of Allum makes theſe Yellows 
approach to the elegant Yellow of Weld : That 
if the Tartar is made to prevail, it inclines them 
to an Orange: That if the Roots, Barks, or 
Leaves be too long boiled,” the Yellow proves 
tarniſhed, and acquires Shades of Brown: That 
for dying with Weld, the beſt Proportions of the 
. Salts are, four Parts of Allum, and one of Tar- 
tar, to ſixteen of the Wool; and that the Wool 
prepared with theſe is to be boiled again with five 
or ſix Times its Quantity of Weld: That for 
light Shades, it is cuſtomary to diminiſh the 
Allum and omit the Tartar; and that in this 
Caſe the Colour is more ſlowly imbibed, and 
proves leſs durable. E een CHIEN 


Of all the Colours of the Dyer, we have the 
feweſt Materials for Blue, the Mineral and Ani- 
mal Kingdoms afford none, excepting perhaps 
Pruſſian Blue, which Mr. Macguer has lately at- 
tempted to introduce into this Art. The Vege- 
table yields but two, which are both produced. 
from the Leaves of Plants, Indigo and Woad. 
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Mr. 3 . of Mavpe, 
and Manner of treating It. 


ADDER ( Rubia 3 Fe 0. B. ) 
is one of the aſperifolious ſtellated Plants, 
or of thoſe which have rough narrow Leaves; ſet 
in Form of a Star at the Joints: of the Stalks, The 
Root, which is the only Part made Uſe of, is iong 
and ſlender, of a Red Colour both on the "Outſide 


and within, excepting a whitith 8 which runs 
ab the a 7 


T bis Plant was 8 h among u:in. 
great vantity for the Uſe of the Dyers, who for 

e paſt have been ſupplied. from Holland 

2K a Its Culture is now again ſet on 
Foot in this Kingdom, under the laudable En- 
couragement of a public Societ * Madder is not 
like Alkanet, and other exotic Plants, the Colour 
of which degenerates i in our Climates, for Engliſh 


. Madder i is enn to the g 8 1s | brovent Tom 
APW. 7 


75 4 1 0 I 
Madder a: 11 8 out its ako both to Wa- 
ter and to rectified. Spirit; the watery Tincture 
is of a dark dull Red, the Spirituous of a deep 
bright one. Taken internally (for it has ſome- 
times been uſed medicinally as an Aperient and 
Wu, it tinges the Urine red. In the Philoſo- 
phical 
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phical Tranſactions, and in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, there are Accounts of its pro- 
-ducing a like Effect upon the Bones of Animals, 
to whom it had been given with their Food, All 
the Bones, particularly the more ſolid ones, were 
changed both externally and internally to a deep 
Red, but neither the cartilaginous nor fleſhy Part 
ſuffered any Alteration. Some of theſe Bones, 
macerated in Water for many Weeks together, 
and afterwards ſteeped and boiled in Spirit of 
Wine, loſt nothing of their Colour, nor com- 
\municated any" Tinge to the Liquets. 


The Dealers in this Commodity make three 
Sorts of it; Madder in the Branch, Madder in the 
Bunch or in the Bundle, and Madder unbundled. 
e 1 NK 913 „li 


Madder in the Branch is the entire Root dried. 
This ground in Mills to a groſs Powder is the un- 
bundled Madder. The bundled or Bunch Mad- 
der is a Powder of the finer Roots, freed from the 
outer Bark and from the Pith. It is faid that by 
keeping for two or three Years in cloſe Caſks, the 
Colour is improved; in open Veſſels. it decays, 


Madder imparts to Woollen Cloth, prepared 
with Allum and Tartar, a very durable. though 
not a beautiful Red Dye. As it is the 
[Zcheapeſt of all the Red Drugs that give a durable 
- Colour, it is the principal one commonly made 
Uſe of for ordinary Stuffs. . Sometimes its Dye 
is heightened by the Addition of Braxil Wood; 
and ſometimes it is employed in Conjunction with 
the gearer Reds, as Cochineal, for Demi-Scar- 
lets and Demi-Crimſons. Mr. Hello informs us, 
that thoſe who dye the beſt Madder Reds are par- 
ticularly careful to keep the Liquor of a Heat con- 
1 ſiderably 


% 
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ſiderably below boiling, increaſing the Fire only 
towards the End, ſo as to make it boil for a Mi- 
nute or two juſt before the Cloth is taken out to 
confirm the Be a boiling Heat enables Water 
to extract not only the Red, but a tawny or 


browniſh Matter, whiht debaſes the __ to a dull 
Brick Colour. 0079] 
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T he Proportion of Hen | is abba half tho? 
Weight of the Cloth. The beſt” Proportion of 
Salts for preparing the Cloth to receive the Dye 
ſeems to be five Parts of Allum and one of Red 
Tartar, for ſixteen of the Stuff; which is to be 
boiled with theſe for two Hours or longer, then 


kept moiſt for ſome Days, and r er 
with the Madder. | 


A Variation in the Proportion of Mile Salts, 
varies the Colour communicated by the Madder, 


and not W the ir" but he! laue of iy 
lour. 1 4 | 


110 * 


— 


If the Allum be diminiſhed; nd the'Tar artir ws) | 
creaſed, the Dye proves a Red Cinnamon if the 
Allum be entirely omitted, the Red is deſtroyed, 
and a very durable tawny Cinnamon i is produced. 


On boiling the dyed Cloth in ava alkaline - 
Ley, great Part of the Colour is deſtroyed, and 
the Remainder appears of a dirty or a Kind of 
fallow Hue. Solution of Soap, on the other 
Hand, diſcharges a Part, and leaves the rag rn... 
Red more lively than before. | 


Volatile Alkalies heig titen hot Red Colour of 
Madder, but at the fans Time render it fugitive 
like themſelves, Madder n with Lime and 


Urine, 
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Urine, after the Manner practiſed for Archil, loft 
its Red Colour on attempting to dye with it, and 
communicated to the Cloth only permanent Nut- 
Colours. 155 Ne 9,2 n 


If a pure Red, as that of Cochineal, be applied 
on Cloth which has been previouſly. dyed Blue, 
and afterwards prepared for receiving this Red by 
boiling with Allum and Tartar, a Purple or Vio- 
let will be produced, according as the Blue or the 
Red prevail. The Madder Red has not this 
Effect, for as its Colour is not a pure Red, but 
is tarniſhed by the tawny Matter which its woody 
» Fibres have in common with other Roots; it 

ves upon Blue only a Cheſnut Dye, more or 
eſs deep according to the Deepneſs of the Blue 
— ͤ v | 
t [14 9175 | 
There are, however, Means of obtaining from 
Madder a fine Purple, without the Addition of an 
other colouring Drug. A Piece of White Wool. 
len Cloth, weighing Half an Ounce, was boiled 
for Half an'Hour with ten Grains of Roman Al- 
lum and ſix Grains of Cryſtals! of Tartar, and 
then taken out, ſqueezed, and ſuffered to cool, 
Twenty-four Grains of Bunch Madder were add- 
ed to the fame Liquor ; and after the Madder had 
given out its Colour, twenty Drops of a Solution 
of Biſmuth (made in Spirit of Nitre, diluted with 
equal its Weight of Water) were dropped in. 
The Cloth was now dipped again, and in Half an 
Hour taken out, ſqueezed, and waſhed; It ap- 
peared of a Crimſon Colour, nearly as beautiful 
as if it had been dyed with Cochineal. To try 
the Effect of loading it further with the colouring 
Matter, it was returned into the Liquor and oe 

Beg rh ON URIC DBP . Op 
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acquired a Purple Colour ſufficiently vivid. 


with Allum and Tartar, then dipping it in a 


oo 
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for a Quarter of an Hour longer : It had now 


On ig ü Eu 4 RA 
Cloth moiſt for ſome Days after the Preparation 


plain Decoction of Madder made as uſual without 
Salts, and adding when it had gained a bright 
Cinnamon Colour, the ſame Solution of Biſ—- 
muth, the Dye inſtead of Purple proved only a 
Cheſnut, | ; 


. CHAP. 
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berry-Tree, growing in Jamaica and Brazil, 


called by Sir Hans Sloane, Morus Fruftu Viridi, - 


Ligno Sulphureo Tinctorio. It is of a deep Sulphur 
Yellow Colour, which it readily gives out both to 
Water and Spirit. The watery Decoction dyes 
repared Woolen of a very durable Orange Vel 
$i. : The Colour is imbibed by the Cloth in a 
moderate Warmth without-boiling. 


The Fuller Fackel of the French is a Yellow 


Wood or Root very different from our Fuſtic. 


It gives a fine Orange Dye to Woolen, but the 
Colour is extremely periſhable in the Air. The 
Plant grows wild in Italy and Provence, ah is cul- 


tivated with us in Gardens on account of the 


Beauty of its Flowers. It is called Venice Sumach, 
Cotinus Cotiaria, Coccigria; Cotinus Matthioli, 
8 | | 


CH AP. 


＋ USTICK is the Wood of Species of Mul- 
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1 Wood is brought from the Eaſtern 
da 


Countries in large Pieces, covered with a 

rk Blackith Bark. The Wood is hard, heavy, 

compact, of a fine Grain, of a Whitiſh or pale 

Yellow Colour on the Outſide, and a duſky Red- 

diſh Brown in the Heart. Of the Tree we have 
no very certain Account. 16-2 | 


This Wood, particularly the outer pale Part, 
gives out both to Water and to rectified Spirit a 
deep T incture, appearing when placed between the 
Eye and the Light, of a Golden Colour, in other 
Situations Blue. Hence it is named by Caſpar 
Bauhine, Lignum Peregrinum, Aquam Cœruleam 
reddeng « | 


By this Mark it is eafily diftinguiſhed from 
Pieces of a different Kind of Wood, which are 
ſometimes mixt with it, and which give only a 
Yellow Tincture to Water. | 


It is remarkable, that the Blue Colour of the 
Infuſion of Nephritic-Wood is deftroyed by 
Acids, the Liquor after the Admixture of theſe 
appearing in all Situations Yellow ; and that the 
Addition of Alkalies, either of the fixt or Volatile 

Y 2 Kind, 
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Kind, in Quantity ſufficient to neutralize the 
Acid, reſtores the Blueneſs. No other woody 
Matter is. known, that gives any Degree of Blue 


T incture, and no other vegetable Blue is known, 
that is thus deſtructible by Acids. | 


This Wood is at preſent rarely met with in 
the Shops. Nor is it applied to any Uſe, except 
that ſome have employ * it Medicinally, and ex- 
pected from it — Virtues, whence its Nantes 
Nepbritic-Mood. 
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Mr. FxROUsON's Hilary if tn 
| as 4 Colouring Du ss. 


OGWOOD or Spe Would ( Lignum 
L Brazilo-Simile, Cœruleo Tingens, F. B.) is the 

ood of z low Prickly-Tree, which grows plen- 
tifully about or the Bay of Honduras, 
and for of law been introduced into ſome of the 
warmer of the Britiyh Plantations, particularly 

aicu. It is a Native of low Marihy Places. 
The Wood comes over in pretty large Logs, 
eleared from the Bark. It is very _ compact, 
heavy, and of a Red Colour. 


Logwood: gives out its Colour bock te Watery 
and Spirituous Menſtrua, but not readily to either. 
It. requires to be raſped and ground into fine 
Powder, and boiled in ſeveral freſh Parcels of the 
Liquors. . Rectified Spirit extracts the Colour 

more eaſily, and from a larger ann of. the 
Wood than Water does. | 


'The-TinQures- both in. Water 1 in Spirit 
are of a fine Red, with an Admixture, particularly 
in the watery one, of a Violet or Purple. Vo- 
latile Alkaline Salts or Spirits incline the Colour 

EN more 
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more to Purple. The vegetable and nitrous 


Acids render it pale, the vitriolic and marine 
Acids. deepen it. | 


The watery Decoction, wrote with on Paper, 
loſes its Redneſs in a few Days and becomes 
wholly Violet. This Colour it communicates 
allo to Woolen Cloth previouſly prepared by 


8 with a Solution of Allum and Tartar. 
The 


e is beautiful but very periſhable. It is 
often uſed by the Dyers as an Ingredient in com- 
pound Colours, for procuring certain Shades 


which are not eaſily hit by other Materials. 


With Chalybeate Solutions it ſtrikes a Black. 


Hence it is employed in Conjuction with thoſe 


Liquors for ſtaining. Wood Black for Picture 


Frames, &c. and with the Addition of Galls for 


Dying Cloth and Hats Black. The Black Dyes 
in which this Wood is an Ingredient, have a 
particular Luſtre and Softneſs, far beyond thoſe 
made with Vitriol and Galls alone. The Beauty 
however which it here imparts, is not permanent, 


any more than its own natural Violet Dye. 


On the ſame Principle, it improves allo the 
Luftre and Blackneſs of Writing-Ink. Ink made 


with Vitriol and Galls, does not attain to its full 
Blackneſs, till after it has lain ſome Time upon 


the Paper. A due Addition of Logwood renders 
it of a deep Black as it flows from the Pen, 


_ eſpecially when Vinegar or White Wine is uſed 


for the Menſtruum. 


Decoctions 
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Decoctions and Extracts made from Logwood 
have an agreeable ſweetiſh "Taſte, followed by a 
ſlight Aſtringency. They have lately been in- 
troduced into Medicine, and given with Succeſs 
in Caſes where mild Reſtringents are required. 
They often tinge the Stools, and ſometimes the 
Urine of a Red Colour, 
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RUSSIAN Blue is prepared by precipitating 
P a Solution of Green Vitriol and Allum with 
a Lixivium drawn from fixed alkaline: Salt that has 
been calcined with animal Coals. Commonly 
about three Parts of Alkali and two of dried Ox- 
Blood are calcined ſo long as any Flame appears, 
then thrown into boiling Water, and the firained 4 
Decoction poured into a hot Mixture of Solutions 
of four Parts of Allum and one or leſs of Vitriol. 
The Liquor becomes inſtantly thick or curdly, 
and looks at firft of a greyiſh Colour, which 
changes to a Brown, and in a little Time to a 
bluiſh Green, The Matter being well ſtirred to- 

ether, and mixed with a Quantity of hard. 
: Sorin Water, a Green Precipitate ſubſides: Spirit 
of Salt poured upon the edulcorated Powder diſ- 

ſolves a Part, and leaves the reſt Blue. = 


Mr. Geoffrey is the firſt who has given any plau- 
fible Theory of this Proceſs, or any rational 
Means for improving it. He obſerves, that the 
Pruſſian Blue is no other than the Iron of the Vi- 
triol, revived by the inflammable Matter of the 
alkaline Lixivium, and perhaps brightened by an 
Admixture of the White Earth of the Allum; 
that the Green Colour proceeds from a Part of 
the Yellow ferrugineous Calx or Ochre unrevived, 

mixing 
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mixing with the Blue, and that the Spirit of Salt 
diſſolves this Ochre more readily than the Blue 
Part, though it will diſſolve that alſo by long 

; ſtanding, or if uſed in too large Quantity. From 
theſe Principles he was led to increaſe the Quanti- 
ty of inflammable Matter, that there. might be 
enough to receive the whole of the ferrugineous 

Ochre, and produce a Blue Colour at once with- 
out the Uſe of the acid Spirit. In this he perfect- 
ly ſucceeded, and found at the ſame Time that the 
Colour might be rendered of any et, oof wo 4 | 
Hee or Lightneſs at Pleaſure, - 


If the Alkali i is calcined with twice its Weight 
of dried Blood, and the Lixivium obtained from 
it, poured into a Solution of one Part of Vitriol 
to fix of Allum, the Liquor acquires a very pale 
Blue Colour, and depoſits as pale a Precipitate. 
On adding more and more of *a freſh Solution of 
Vitriol, the Colour becomes deeper and deeper al- 
moſt to Blackneſs. He imagines, with great Pro- 
bability, that the Blue Pigment thus prepared will 
prove more durable in the Air, mingle more per- 
fectly with other Colours, and be leſs apt to in- 
jure the Luſtre of ſuch as are mixed with or ap- 
plied in its Neighbourhood, than that made in the 
common Manner. The Tarniſh and other In- 
conveniences to which the common Pruſſian Blue 
is ſubject, ſeeming to proceed from the Acid and 
Spirit, which cannot be totally ſeparated by any 

Ablution. | 


He takes W alſo of an amuſing Phanowine- 
non, which happens upon Mixture. When the 
' Liquors are well ſtirred together, and the circular 
Motion as ſoon as poſſible ſtopt; ſome Drops of 
Solution of Vitriol (depurated by long a 
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fall on different Parts of the Surface, divide, ſpread, 
and form curious Repreſentations of Flowers, 
Trees, Shrubs, Flying Inſects, &c. in great Re- 
„ Sularity and Perfedtion.. Theſe continue ten or 
twelve Minutes, and on ftirring the Liquor again, 
and dropping in ſome more of the Res | Vi- 
* are ſucceeded by a new Picture. 


Mr. Macguer has ne appl ied the Pre- 
paration of this Pigment to the dying of Wool 
and, Silk, and found Means of | the Blue 
Fecula in their Pores. By h firſt i in 
a diluted Solution of Vitriol and 9 then in 
the Ley diluted, and afterwards in Water acidu- 
lated with Spirit of | Vitriol, it acquires a light 
on wn — * — 
On repeating Ippimgs n in e 
Order as before; and adding to the Liquors each 

Time a tte mork of te repeAiv n Mater 
This Blue he ſays, in Beauty and Luftre 
. exceeds that o f Indig o and Woad, as far as Scar- 
let does the Madder Red; and penetrates the 
hole Subſtance of fulled Cloth without weaken- 
ing it. The Colour is durable in the Air, and 
fands boiling with Alum Water, but is diſcharg- 
od by WE and, without certain Precautions, 
able to be ſpecky or unequal. See the Memoirs 
-efthe Frvech Academy for the Year 709. 
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I om. of. Ames is many Reſpects 
| very much reſemble Saunders Wood, but 
differ from it remarkably in others. They impart 
an elegant deep Red to pure Spirit of Wine. 2 
Oils, to Wax, and to all unctuous Subſtances: 
do not know of any Red Drug that tinges Oil of 
ſo ſine a Colour. To Water they give only a 
2 browniſh Red. The ſpirituous uor, 
being inſpiſſated to the EEE of eb 
inſtead of preſerving its fine Red like that of 
Saunders, changes to an unſightly Brown. 


Volatile Spirits have been ſaid to gain from this 
Root a beautiful Violet or Amethyſt Colour; but 


I have not found that extract Colour but 
a dull reddiſh — Y | 


The Alkanet Plant is a Species of Bugloſs, 
named by Tournefort, Bugleſſum radice rubra, ſiue 

Anchuſa vulgatior Floribus cœruleis. It is a Native 
of the warmer Parts of Europe, -and cultivated in 
ſome of our Gardens. The greateſt Quantities 
are raiſed in Germany and France, particularly 


about Montpelier, from whence we are chiefly 
ſupplied * the Roots. 


The 
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The Alkanet Root produced in England is 
much inferior in Colour to that brought from 
abroad; the former bein nly lightly reddiſh, the 
latter of a deep purpliſh Red. This has induced 
ſome to ſuſpect, that the foreign Roots owe Part 
-of their Colour to Art, but a chymical Examina- 
tion teaches otherwiſe. The colouring Matter is 
found, upon Experiment, to be of the ſame Kind 
in both, and to differ in ſeveral. of its 1 
from that of all the other known Red Drugs; 

that no Artifice appears to be practicable 5 — 


43 jr wink © unleſs it was concentrating the Colour 


of two Roots into one, or ſuperſaturating one 
Noot with the Colour extracted from another. 


| The 8 Uſe of Alkanet Root is for co- 
lourings Oils, Unguents, Lip-Salves, * 
Ke. Wax tinged with it applied on warm Mar- 
ble, ſtains it of a Fleſh Colour, which ſinks deep 
into the Stone. The ſpirituous Tincture — a 
deep Red —_— 


The Colour of this Root is confined to the cor- 
tical Part, the Pith being whitiſh ; hence as the 
ſmall Roots have more Bark in Proportion to their 
Bulk than the large — _ alſo contain moſt 
Colour. | 


CHAP. 
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ATURE produces no perfect Allum, but 
affords the Materials for it in ſundry Ores, 
Pyritœ, Stones, Slates, Earths, Waters, and 
Bitumens, as Pit-Coal. Some late Experiments 
by Ar. Geoffrey and Mr. Pot, have fhewn, that 
the Earth of Allum is contained in Clay, arid that 
a true Allum may be prepared by digeſting Clay 
in the Vitriolic Acid. Both theſe Gentlemen 


imagine that only a particular Part of the Clay is 
here extracted. | 


Whether it exiſted originally in the Clay, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the ſame Properties which it is found to 
have when extracted, or whether it has ſuffered a 
Change in the Operation, they have not deter- 
mined. From the Experiments I have made, 

the latter ſeems to be the Caſe. Powdered To- 
bacco-pipe Clay, being boiled in a conſiderable 
Quantity of Oil of Vitriol, and the Fire conti- 
nued to Dryneſs, the Matter, examined when 
grown cold, diſcovers ſcarcely any Taſte, or only 
a ſlight acidulous one. On Expoſure to the Air 
for a few Days, the greateſt Part of it is found 
changed into Lanuginous Effloreſcences in Taſte 
exactly like Allum : The Remainder treated with 
freſh Oil of Vitrio! in the fame Manner, exhibits 


2 the 
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the fame Phenomena, and this repeatedly, till 
nearly the Whole of the Clay is converted into 
an aſtringent Salt. ae Vets 


If the Earth be ſeparated again from the Acid, 
(by diſſolving the Salt in Water, and precipitating 
with any Alkaline Salt) it is now found to diſ- 
ſolve with Eaſe in every Acid; to form with the 
Vitriolic Allum again; with the Nitrous, a Com- 
pound reſembling Allum in Taſte ; with the Ve- 
getable Acids, a Subſtance leſs aſtringent and leſs 
. ungratefu]. a 5 


— — 
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Chymical Hiſtory of SAUNDERS, and its 
Difference from other RED-Woods. 


ED Saunders is a hard, compact, ponderous 

Wood, of a dark Blackith Red on the out- 
fide, and a light Red Colour within ; of no par- 
ticular Smell or Taſte. It is brought from the 
Coromandel Coaſt and from Golconda. Of the 
Tree we have no certain- Account, Its principal 
Uſe is as a Colouring Drug. Thoſe whe B- 
ſineſs it is to raſp and grind it into Powder, 
probably employ certain Saline or other Additions 
to improve the Colour; whence the remarkable 
Differences in the Colour of powdered Saunders 
prepared in different Places, That of 8 is 
of the deepeſt and livelieſt Red. Some Sorts are 
of a dead dark Red, and ſome of a pale Brick 
Red; ſome incline to Purple or Violet, and ſome 
to Brown, 


The Colour of this Wood reſides wholly in its 
Reſin, and hence is extracted by rectified Spirit, 
whilſt Water, though it takes up a Portion ot 
Mucilaginous Matter, gains no Tinge, or only a 
{light Vellowiſh one. From two Ounces of the 
Wood were obtained by Spirit of Wine three 
Drams and a Half of Reſinous Extract, and after- 
wards by Water, a Scrupie of Mucilage. By ap- 
plying Water at firſt, I obtained from two Ounces 

Z 2 two 
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two Drams and fix Grains of a tough Muci- 
laginous Extract, which could not eafily be re- 
duced to Dryneſs. The Remainder ſtill yielded 
with Spirit, two Drams of Rezin. The indiſ- 
ſoluble Matter weighed, in the firſt Cafe, an 
. Ounce and a Half and fifteen Grains, in the lat- 
ter, nineteen Grains leſs. Neither the diſtilled 


Water nor Spirit had any remarkable Tafte or 
Smell, | 


— 


The Red Colour of Saunders appears to be no 
other than a. concentrated Yellow, for by bare 
Dilution it becomes Yellow. A Grain of the 
Reſinous Extract, diſſolved in an Ounce of rec- 
_ tified Spirit, tinges it Red, but this Solution 
mixt with a Quart of freſh Spirit, gives only a 
Yellow = Ein man reports that this Reſin 
does not give a Tincture to any Kind of Oil. 
I have tried five Oils, thoſe of d 4 Turpen- 
tine, Almonds, Anniſeeds and Lavender. It 
gave no Colour to the two firſt, but a deep Red 
to the laſt, and a paler Red to the other two. 
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Of VERDIGREASE. 


T may not be amiſs to give the Reader a 
- Chymical Hint of Verdigreafſe. © FeA 


Vegetable Acids diſſolve Copper flowly, but 
in conſiderable Quantity; the Solution ſhoots into 
Bluiſh Green Chryftals, fimilar to the Verdi- 

eaſe, Ærugo or Viride Aris, of the Shops. This 
Preparation is made in large Quantities in France” 
particularly about Montpeler, by ſtratifying Cop- 
per-Plates with the Huſks of Grapes remaining 
after the Juice has been preſt out. Theſe ſoon 
become Acid, and corrode the Copper.. 


Verdigreaſe ſhould be choſen in Cakes, not 
moiſt or unctuous, but dry, compact, and of an 
uniform Texture, of a lively Green Colour 
throughout, as free as poſſible from White and 
Black. Specks, and Seeds or Stalks of the Grape. 
It is purified by Solution in diſtilled Vinegar, and: 
Chryſtallization, and then called improperly. dil- 
tilled Verdigreaſe or Flowers of Copper. The 
Dutch who prepare theſe Chryſtals in large 
Quantities, after duly evaporating the Solution, 
ſet it to ſhoot, not, as is cuſtomary, in a cold. 
but in a warm Place, as. practiſed in making 
Sugar-Candy. 5 
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If rectified Spirit of Wine be added to the So- 
lution, or if Volatile Alkalies be added to a So- 
lution of Copper and Spirit of Wine to this Mix- 
ture, ſmall blue Chryſtals will be immediately 


formed. Theſe are called by ſome Antepileptic 
Chryſtals of Copper. 9 55 | | 


Highly rectified Spirit of Wine, digeſted on 
Half an Ounce or twelve Scruples of powdered 
Verdigreaſe, diſſolved three Scruples and a Half; 
ordinary rectified Spirit, four Scruples ; common 
Malt Spirits, four and a Half, and French Brandy 
ſeven and a Half. Water diſſolved, out of the 
ſame Quantity, five Scruples. Common Wine 
Vinegar diſſolved all but fifteen Grains, and 
diſtilled Vinegar, all but ten Grains. The 
Whole Quantity of Verdigreaſe diſſolved ia either 


Kind of Vinegar, could not be recovered: again in 
a Chryſtalline Form. | 


From the common, Vinegar only two Scruples 
and five Grains chryſtallized, and from the diſ- 
tilled Vinegar three Scruples. The Reſiduum in. 
the firſt Caſe continued fſoftiſh, in the latter dry. 
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SILK and MUSLIN-DYER, 
In KIRKC ATE, LEEDS, 


LEANs and Dyes all Sorts of brocaded and plain 
Silk, Sattin, Damaſk, Tiſſue, &c. alſo the white 
Grounds of Tamboured Waiſtcoats, and preſerves the 
Flowers ; cleans and dyes Quilted Petticoats and 
Cloaks ; dreſſes all Sorts of new Black Silk and Sattin, 
ſuch as Shop Goods, tho? they be ever ſo much mil- 
dewed, and gives them their perfect primitive Luſtre. 
He cleans Emboſſed and Embroidered- Work, Car- 
pets and Tapeſtry, and reſtores their faded Parts. 
Chints, Moreen, Damaſk, and Harateen, with 
every other Kind of Bed or Window Hangings, are 
cleaned, re-dyed, glazed or watered, in the ſame 
Manner as in London. | | 
He believes, that after great Expence and ceaſeleſs 
Study to advance the Perfection of his Trade, that he 


ſhall be found uſeful to every one. He thinks it un- 


neceſſary to particulariſe Articles, eſpecially thoſe 
common to his Trade; as by conſtant Experience, he 
is become perfect in having acquired the Knowledge 
of every vegetable Colour upon all Kinds of Goods 
now made Uſe of, and of bringing numberleſs Shades 
of Colours out of Obſcurity. He dyes the Ground 
and preſerves the Flowers of Cotton and Muſlin, and 
finiſhes them with a ſtrong Gloſs on the right Side. 

His fixed Days for dying are as follow, viz. Every 
Thurſday for Black. Wedne/day, Friday, and Saturday 
for Blue, Green, Pink, Aurora, Flame, Porto-Bello, 
Orange, Straw, Buff, Lilach, Violet, Crimſon, San- 
guine, Garnet, Marone, Mulberry, Cinnamon, Cla- 
ret, Carnation, Grey, Pearl, Shades, and every 
other Colour, too tedious to mention, all completed 
on the ſhorteſt Notice, by the Public's 


Moſt obedient humble Servant, | 


45 JAMES HAIGH. 
, All Letters and Orders will be duly attended to, 
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